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Our part is to conspire with the new works of new days.—Emerson. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


R BLAINE has put an end to all discussion re- 
M spectng the meaning of his previous letter, and 
to all possibility of his Presidential candidacy, by a let- 
ter thoroughly manly in its spirit and wholly unam- 
biguous in its meaning. We assume thatour readers 
have seen this letter in fall in their daily journals, 
and that we have no occasion to reproduce it. While 
it takes Mr. Blaine out of the list of possible candi- 
dates, by an act which his friends will admire as one 
of unexampled self-abnoegation, and which his worst 
enemies cannot bu respect as an act of remarkable 
political sagacity, it will increase his inflaence in the 
party and make him more than ever its leader. If 
he does not, his friends will determine who shall be 


nominated at Obicago, For. Mr., Blaine's opponents 


Rorrons. 


felt more strongly through his presence as a cam- 
paign speaker in the field than it could bave been 
felt if he had been himself the Presidential candi- 
date. 


The Democratic Oonvention is assembling in St. 
Louls as we go to press. The result of this Oonven- 
tion will be known among our readers probably 
before this issne of The Obristian Union reaches 
them. There is, however, little doubt what that 
result will be. If all signs are not misleading, Mr. 
Oeveland will have the united and enthusiastic 
nomination of the Oonvention, and the platform will 
substantially affirm that policy of revenue reform 
outlined in his message and embodied in the Mills 
tariff bill. It is also reasonably certain that on this 
platform and with this candidate the full Democratic 
vote will be polled. A few protection Democrats in 
Pennsy!vavis, under the influence of Mr. Randall, 
may bolt the ticket; but a bolt in Pennsylvania, 
which is in any event a Republican State, will not 
affect the result. There may also be some dissatis 
faction in new manufacturing towns in the South 
with the Democratic programme, but so long as the 
color line remains and any fear of negro domination 
haunts the Southern constituency, it will not be 
offset by fear of commervial disaster from tariff 
changes. What the Independent vote will be re- 
mains to be seen. But we suspect that if the Re- 
publican managers sbow reasonable wisdom they 
will recover all of the Iadependent vote which is not 
on principle in favor of tariff reduction. Oertainly 
the prospects of Civil Service Reform under any one 
of the now prominently named Repub-ican candi- 
dates would be quite as good as under the adminis- 
tration which President Cleveland has given us 
during the last year of his term. The names of Sen- 
ator Thurman of Oo and Governor Gray of Indiana 
are those most prominently meationed for the Vice- 
Presidency. 


Oar readers will find elsewhere in the paper a 
tolerably full report of the proceedings of the Prohi- 
bition Oonvention, the Prohibition platform in full, 


anda sketch of the life of its candidate for the. 


Presidency, General Olinton B. Fisk. General F sk 
is a deservedly popular man, was nominated b, 
acclamation, snd will, it is almost certain, poll a 
heavier vote in the doubtful S:ates of New York and 
New Jersey than Governor S:. John polled four years 
ago. In estimating the probable results of the 
present campaign, the increased strength of the 
proh'bitory movement and the cutting to pieces of 
the Labor party mu:t be taken into accoant. Ia 
our jadgment, General Fisk is stronger than either 
his party or the platform on which he siands. A 
Prohibitionist on prine ple, he has proved himself a 
practical and, in the best sense of tha term, a con: 
servative one, always ready to co-op rate with those 
who differ from him in any practical measure which 
promises to reduce without intrenching the liq ior 
traffic. If there were a reasonable prospect of im- 
mediate success, the plank in the platform commit- 
ting the party to woman saffrage would handicap 
the party; but a large number of those who will 
vote for General Fisk will do so in the full conscious- 
ness that the triumph of his party at the coming 
elec :ion is not possible, and in the belief that in the 
interest of temperanos reform the immediate thing 
to be done is to swell the prohibitory vote now, leay- 


displeased if art were made free. Mr. Holman, of 
Indiana, was another advocate of a tax which exists 
contrary to the wishes of the classes directly con- 
cerned. The canvases of Messrs. C. B. Ourtis and 
Oyrus J. Liweence, undertaken four years ago in 
behalf of the Union League C ub, showed that out 
of nearly 1,300 American artists about 1,200 were 
opposed to any tax upon art. Since then various 
journals have made a similar canvass with similar 
results. As a matter of principle, a tax upon a 
means of education, of culture in the full sense of 
the word, is, of course, utterly indefensible. Asa 
question of justice, it is obvionsly unfair to exclade 
the work of foreign artists who have freely opened 
their galleries and schools to Americans. All our 
strongest artista have been trained abroad, and it 
would be a truism to say that fore'gn advantages 
are absolutely essential to the development of Amer- 
jean art. We note the justice of reciprocity rather 
as an abstract than a practical consideration, for, 
despite the predictions of the last few years, it is not 
probable that American students will be excluded 
from foreign ateliers and exhibitions by way of 
retaliation. Bat there are practical considerations 
which shonld have been intelligible to the Damo- 
cratic Oongressmen. This tax is wholly unnecessary 
as a source of revenue. As à measure of protection 
it has completely failed. There has been no increase 
in the sales of pictures at American exhibitions; on 
the contrary, there has been a falling off at the 
Academy and Water-Oolor exhibitions. The duty 
has not prevented the importation of cheap and 
tra:hy foreign work, while it has been an obstacle 
to the importation of work whose presence in this 
country would be an opportunity for education. 
The duty bas incited such attemots at evasion as 
the importation of pictures in bond,” which have 
involved special advantages for a few. In short, 
the duty is opposed by artists and amateurs, and has 
been proved to be worthless as a protective measure 
and ridiculous as a measure for revenue. It was 
first imposed through the agency of a Philadelphia 
protectionist who, it is said, took advantage of 
Congressional indi fferencs to business at a late ses- 
sion. Presidents Arthur and Oleveland have favored 
its repeal, but a few dem+gogues, endeavoring to 
trade on class feeling, hava spread the idea that re- 
peal would be only in the interests of the rich, and 
demagogiam, together with waat of intelligent inter- 
est, has been strong enough to retain for America 
the disgrace of imposing a tax upon culture. 


The General Oonferencs of the Methodi:t Episco- 
pal Ohurch concluded its Jabors on Thursday last 
after being in session an entire month. The results 
of its deliberations, both in the character of the men 
elected to high offices and in the nature of the legis. 
lative measures enacted, are a witness at ones tothe 
wise conservatism and t» the strong prozressiveness 
of the body and of the great Ohurch it represents. It 
has not presumed to settle questions which belong 
constitutionally to the whole Ohurch, but, after full 
discussion, has sent them down in legal form to the 
conferences and societics for action. During the 
present quadrennium the entire dencmination, mem- 
bers as well as miristers, will be asked to vote upon 
the admission of women to the General Conference 
as delegates. Tothe conferences will be submitted 
a plan for eqaalizing the lay and clerical represen- 
tation in that body. Oertain commissions have been 
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ordered. One of the most important will seek to 
settle the problem which so vexed the present assem- 
bly concerning the admission of women; viz., What 
is the Constitution? These commissions have power 
only to prepare the way for subsequent legislation. 
A plan fora second Ecumenical Methodist Oonfer- 
ence has been adopted, and arrangements will be 
made for a repetition in this country in 1890 of the 
great gathering of the Methodist clans in London in 
1881. A new and strong impetus has been given to 
the purpose to unify the educational work of the 
Ohurch and to make more generous provision for 
ministerial education. A new Board has been inau- 
gurated, with power to establish a great Oonnectional 
Fund for the support of superannuated preachers and 
the families of deceased ministers. Hitherto each 
conference has cared for its own, and much inequality 
has resulted. The new Board will supplement the 
existing pre vision. Many changes, in some in- 
stances mec ely in the phrasing, in others in altera- 
tion of ne meaning, have been made in the Disci- 
pline- quite generally in the interests of good 
grammar, good sense, and true harmony. This does 
not imply pernicious tinkering, but judicious mend- 
ing. 


Probably the most significant action of the Oonfer- 
ence is that which bears upon the organization and 
efficiency of the actual evangelistic work of the 
Ohurck, Thejtime-limit of pastoral serVice has been 
extende from three to five years. This new depart- 
ure is di cuesed in another column. In harmony 
with this extension, the term for a presiding elder’s 
incnimbency is made six years instead of four—a 
change which gives to the pastoral service of the 
Ohurch the dignity of a tenure exceeded only by that 
of the episcopate. The establishment of an order 
of Deaconesses gives recognition to the usefulness of 
woman in the service of religion and humanity, and 
opens the way to self devotion in special work under 
the authority of the Ohurch. The change of the 
name of the Freedmen's Aid Society” to the 
‘*Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Educational So- 
ciety” is not a mere extension of title, but a recog- 
nition of the demands in the South for the education 
of whites as well as blacks, and an avowal of the 
Church’s conviction that this efficient agent of its 
benevolence should be free to bestow its care upon 
both classes. With the change comes the renewed 
utterance which refuses to sanction the drawing of 
any color line except by mutusl and uncoerced con- 
sent of the parties involved. The frustration of the 
attempt to consolidate this Society with the Edu- 
cation Society will be regarded by some as the 
triumph of an interested officialism, but is rather a 
reiteration of the Ohurch’s profound belief in the 
wide extent of the field it is called to occupy. The 
report on Temperance and Prohibition shows that 
the Methodist Ohurch has no disposition to recede 
from the position already taken in previous utter- 
ances, and, while party politics have no place in this 
pronouncement, the moral and political necessity 
and right of prohibition are uncompromisingly 
urged, and the alleged inherent weakness, and 
worse, of license is emphatically asserted. The 
practical unanimity of so many and such men as 
constituted this Oonference on this burning ques- 
tion is one of the signs of the times which cannot be 
wisely disregarded even by those who _ disagree 
with it. 


Unusual attention has been given by the Oonfer- 
ence to the administration of Foreign Missions, and 
wise and discriminating measures have resulted. 
The perplexities which have bewildered the Ohurch 
concerning the status of a missionary bishop have 
been dispelled by the action which declares him to 
be a true bishop in prerogatives and functions, but 
with jurisdiction confined to a certain region. This 
decision has led to an adjustment by which the 
operations of Bishop Taylor in Africa are brought 
into formal relations with the General Missionary 
Society, the latter being instructed to appoint acom- 
mittee under whose direction that self-supporting 
work shall be carried on. Following this same 
clarifying of the subject, the Oonference constituted 
india and Malaysia a Seld by itself, and elected Dr. 
J. M. Thoburn Missionary Bishop. This is a radical 
departure from the method of administration 
hitherto, and is regarded by some with anxiety, by 
the many with sanguine hope. To us it looks like a 
step toward a Diocesan Episcopate ; at least a recog- 
nition that a Diocesan Episcopate is sometimes a 
necessity in church work. But that a secend step 
will ever be taken in the same direction it wonld be 


rash to prophesy and needless to fear. For Japan a 
very different plan was adopted. Responding to the 
strong memorial from that field for autonomy with- 
out absolute severance of relations, the Oonference 
has authorized the missions in that Empire to unite 
with that of the Oanada Methodist Ohurch in forming 
the Methodist Episcopal Ohurch of Japan. This 
action has two precedents in the denomination’s 
history, and indicates a Ohristian statesmanship 
which works beyond the trammels of the pride of 
sect. The scattered work in South America is organ- 
ized into conferences, while Ohina and the European 
missions are left with no administrative change. Ia 
the main the proceedings of the General Conference 
will be regarded with satisfaction. The policy has 
been conservatively progressive. The legislation 
has been neither premature, crade, nor blindly 
traditional. The work of the past has been supple- 
mented, corrected, or justified, while adjustments 
to meet new exigencies and to supply evident defi- 
ciencies have been provided. The spirit of the Con 
ference has been throughout one of hopeful courage 
and an unfaltering confidence in God, the Okurch, 
and the future. 


Oolonel Ingersoll replies to Mr. Gladstone in the 
June number of the North American.” It is a 
battle between the wind and the mountain. The fog 
is swept away only to return again in a new form 
and obscure the mountain. But the mountain 
remains unchanged, and one brushing away of the 
fog is sufficient to demonstrate the reality and sta 
bility of the everlasting hills. Mr. Ingersoll writes 
as one who has lost his temper through humiliated 
pride. Almost his first paragraph contains a foul 
blow: „The massacre of St. Bartholomew tends no 
more to establish the inspiration of the Scriptures 
than the bombardment of Alexandria.” He makes 
little or no attempt to reply to Mr. Gladstone’s scath- 
ing criticisms, but substitutes for the dogmatism and 
the misconceptions before exposed new dogmatisms 
and new misconceptions. He asserts that Jehovah 
and Elijah murdered the prophets of Baal, while 
there is not a line nor a letter in Scripture to indi- 
cate that Jehovah approved the slaughter of those 
priests ; says that under the Mosaic code death was 
the penalty for hundreds of offenses, when in fact 
under that code there were exactly twelve offenses 
punishable by death; declares that Jehovah ‘‘ estab- 
lished a religion in which every temple was a slaugh- 
ter-house and every priest a butcher,” whereas the 
Mosaic code put limitations and restraints upon that 
sacrificial system which the Jews had borrowed from 
other nations, and when the ripeness of time came 
Ohristianity abolished it altogether ; declares that 
God established slavery and upheld polygamy, 
whereas he put such restrictions and limitations 
upon both that at the time of Ohrist there was prob- 
ably neither a polygamous Jew nor a slave holding 
Jew in all Palestine ; repeats his old blunder of mis- 
taking historical record for moral approbation, 
warnings of impending danger for threatenings of 
inflicted curses, revelations adapted to low moral 
conditions for ideals intended for the nineteenth 
century, and the childhood expression of childhood 
experience of piety for divine ideals of a perfect 
manhood. In short, his article has almost as many 
blunders in its statement of fact as it has pages, and 
it is safe to say that his prophecy that the days of 
the supernatural are numbered will, like the ana- 
logous prophecies of Voltaire and Thomas Paine, 
perish with the death of the prophet. 


Commissioner Sprague has done something toward 
opening up the real question involved in the re-elec- 
tion of Superintendent Jasper. That question is not 
one affecting Mr. Jasper’s relations to individual 
teachers, but affecting his competency for the very 
important position of head of the New York school 
system. It cannot be said that Mr. Jasper made a 
very favorable impression in his responses to the 
questions asked him on educational matters. Sach 
an examination as he was submitted to is an odd 
and inadequate way of deciding the question of 
his competency ; that ought to be decided by an 
examination and report on the condition of our 
city schools. If facts confirm the general impression 
that our system has become a vast mechanism, out 
of which spontaneity and vitality, the real teaching 
qualities, have almost utterly perished, then Mr. 
Jasper ought not to be re-elected ; if it be true that 
the whole course of study is rigidly marked out, that 
teachers are held to the completion of certain sec- 
tions of the course within a given time, whether their 
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pupils are able to go over it thoroughly or not, and 
that their positions depend upon their certification 
that so much of the course has been gone over, then 
Mr. Jasper is evidently a mechanician and not an in- 
telligent school superintendent. This is a very seri- 
ous matter, and the citizens of New York ought to 
—— a far greater interest in it than they have yet 
own. 


The New York Evening Post” presents some 
startling statistics respecting the relations of church 
growth in New York Oity to the growth of its popu 
lation. From these tables it appears that while the 
percentage of increase in population has been fifteen 
per cent., that of church population has been but thir- 
teen per cent., and, if the Episcopalian Ohurch is left 
out of account, but 3.12 per cent. The Episcopal 
Ohurch is the only one which has kept pace with popu- 
lation. This increase has been in aratio double that 
of the population. A glance at the list of Episcopal 
churches indicates that this increase has been most 
distinctly marked in those churches which are doing 
the largest mission work—Grace, Trinity, Holy Trinity, 
Holy Communion, and St. George. St. George, for 
instance, ha3, in the five years 1882-1887 increased 
from 500 to 1,716, while St. Thomas, one of the 
wealthiest and most aristocratic churches in the city, 
has increased but from 1,000 to 1,050. These figures 
indicate that the increase in the former church has 
been due, not, as the Evening Post” writer inti- 
mates, to its wealth, its worldliness, and its latitudi- 
narianism, but to its revival of earnest missionary 
spirit. Still, one would like to know what propor- 
tion of this increase has been gathered from the 
world and what from other churches. We append 
to this brief summary of an interesting and valua- 
ble article the tabulated recapitulation of results, 
which are certainly worthy the consideration of all 
who are interested in the problem of city evangeliza- 
tion: 


RECAPITULATION, 
DENOMINATIONS. 1872. 1882. | 1887, 
19 6500 25,733 33 903 
' 18,778] 21,520) 23 016 
11 12,856 12981 
11.513] 13,027 13 687 
ces. 5568; 6,869 7,281 
Congregational. ......... 929) 2449) 2,315 
. 67, 82,454) 93 183 


* Estimated with regard to the United and Reformed 
branches of this denomination for the year 1872. 


Russia is by far the most successful of the Euro- 
pean Powers in dealing with Oriental peoples. She 
has infinitely more patience than the French, and 
infinitely more tact and adaptability than the Eng- 
lish. Oae secret of her success lies in the fact that 
she endeavors to make her rule inoffensive to a con- 
quered people by using so far as possible the able 
men among the natives in administrative functions. 
Another secret of her success lies in the thorough 
organization which follows fast upon conquest. An 
evidence of this is afforded by the rapid progress of 
the Trans-Oaspian Railway, which has now been com- 
pleted to Sarmacand, a city rich in suggestions of 
Oriental history and life. Starting from St. Peters- 
burg, one passes through Moscow to Viadi Kavkas. 
Here the great range of the Oaucasus still remains 
unsubdaed, and a journey by post of eighteen hours 
is necessary to take one over the altitude of eight 
thousand feet. At Baku, on the Oaspian Sea, 
steamers cross to Ossoun Ada, where the new rail- 
road, leaving the sea, strikes into the heart of Asia, 
through Askabad, Merv, and Bokhara to Sarmacand, 
a thousand miles from the Oaspian. This narrow- 
gauge railway, built at a cost of about $21,000,000, 
opens up the great valley of the Uxus, ove of the 
richest sections of Asia, and affords ready and con- 
venient military control of the great Asiatic empire 
whose boundaries Rassia is continually pushing east 
and south. The engineor who has had charge of this 
great enterprise has now undertaken the construc- 
tion of the road across Siberia, and the changes 
which the building of these immense lines will in- 
troduce into Asia and Europe no man can predict. 
They can hardly fail to work out a substantial revo- 
lution in the Eastern world. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS,—The fisheries debate 
in open sessions was begun on Taesday of last week 
by Senator Frye, of Maine. In the coarse of a four 
hours’ speech Senator Frye made a vigorous appeal 
to the sentiment of national hatred which he believes 
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to be so widespread, and taunted with cowardice ” 
the nation of 60,000,000 which had submitted 
to “barbarous” and brutal“ treatment at 
the hands of a nation of 5,000,000.——The 
House has taken up the Mills bill, paragraph by 
paragraph, under the five-minute rule, and is pro- 
ceeding slowly. So far, they have discussed nothing 
but free lumber. A few Republicans voted with the 
Democrats on this question, as they believed that 
our forests are being destroyed too rapidly under the 
encouragement given by our present tariff; and 
Meesrs. Lind, of Minnesota, and Faller, of Iowa, sup- 
ported free lamber with speeches as well as votes. 
—By the action of the Dsmocratic caucus, 
every D2mocratic member*of the House is pledged 
to vote against all amendments offered to the Mills 
bill unless they receive the indorsement of the Dꝰmo- 
cratic majority of the Ways and Means Committee. 
Mr. Oowles, of North Carolina, was the only man in 
caucus who voted against this action. Messrs. Bliss, 
Merriman, Randall, and S»wden were absent when 
the vote was taken. 


GENERAL News —G meral Sheridan has lived 
through the week, displaying extraordinary vitality. 
As we write, Taesday morning, he is reported to be 
probably very near death’s door. Oongress has 
passed, and the Prasident has signed, the bill to 
give him the rank of Geieral——Oa Monday 
Ganeral Boulanger spoke in favor of his motion for 
a revision of the French Oonstitution in the Ohamber 
of Deputies. He was frequently interrupted by jeers 
and epithets. The motion was rejected by a vote of 
377 to 186 ——Governor Hill has signed the bill 
abolishing hanging for all murders committed after 
January 1, 1889, and subst'tuting death by electricity 
therefor.——I; is said that the Tsar of Rassia is con- 
sidering the idea of being crowned Emperor of Oen- 
tral Asia, perhaps as an offset to the splendor of 
Queen Victoria’s title of Empress of India.——The 
bribery case against Kerr has resulted in à failure to 
agree ; the jury, it is said stood 8 to 4 in favor of 
conviction. ——John Bright, the Emperor of Brazil, 
and the Emperor of Germany are all stronger in 
health than last week.——The Lick Observatory at 
Mount Hamilton is at last completed, and has been 
formally transferred to the State University of Call- 
fornia. 


THE TIME-LIMIT IN THE METHODIST 
CHURCH. 


1 pastoral term in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has been lengthened by the action of 
the General Conference from three to five years. The 
amended rule permits the Bishops to give to a minis- 
ter five successive annual appointments to the same 
church. This is a very marked change, the results 
of which will be watched with deep interest both 
within and without that denomination. The discus- 
sion which has opeved the way for this legislation 
has been carried forward for many years, aud the 
action now taken has been attempted at preceding 
General Conferences. The disadvantages of so short a 
term as three years have been perceived with greater 
clearness as the growth of cities and the increase of 
general intelligence bave demanded a work whose 
characteristics should be edification as well as evan- 
gelism. Even the more conservative minds in the 
Church have been moved to advance the line of their 
conservatism far enough to include what formerly 
seemed very radical ground. 

It has been seen that a three years’ term gives to 
men who are to minister to large churches an almost 
impossible task in asking them to come into helpful 
contact with multitudes of people in so short a 
period; that it prevents their securing strong infiu- 
ence in public affairs in any given community, and 
fosters restlessness among such people as are swayed 
by personal prejudice for or against particular 
preachers. It has been urged that the short term 
encourages mediocrity instead of arousing men by 
the necessity of mental labor to do their best, and 
that achauge would discourage the noisier high- 
pressure men who can run for three years with mere 
deck loads, and would give greater efficiency to those 
who with less puffing are of deeper draught and can 
hold a steady coarse in stronger currents. Espe- 
cially ,*the advocates of the extension of the term have 
claimed, will our great cities yield a larger harvest 
if the pastorates may be longer. It is the strong 
character and the steady work which tell in the great 
centers, and churches are built not merely about an 
idea, but about the man in whom that idea is personal- 
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ized. Spasmodic effort, however earnest, canaot 
take the place of well-conceived plan, and time is 
the constant factor in bringing thingsto pass. Often 
the material interests of a church, it bas been said, 
have suffered by the inopportune removal of a pastor 
who needed a longer time to bring to complete suc- 
cess some enterprise whose various elements no 
other man could adequately control. To meet this 
demand three measures have been proposed. A 
few in the Ohurch have urged the entire removal of 
the time-limit, willing thus to leave the arrangement 
of pastoral service, both as to time and place, abso- 
lutely in the control of the appointing power. 
Serious objections have been lodged against this 
plan. It would substitute for a constitutional law 
the personal decision of a judge, and would bring 
into play motives and me hods which au impersonal 
arbitrament would exclude. The personal power of 
a bishop without a law behind him would yield 
before the united strength of a vigorous faction in a 
church and a determined minister. It is better to 
„change by system rather than by earthquakes and 
cyclones.” Ia a word, it is believed that the 
abandonment of the time limit would be the abroga- 
tion of the itineracy, and there is no scintilla of evi- 
dence that such a result is in the desire of the 
Methodist Onurch—even among those of its mem- 
bers who advocate the most radical measures. An- 
other adjastment of the difficulty has found some 
favor. This arravges for the extension of the term 
in exceptional cases, and under certain very close 
restrictions. Tue difficulty here would be that dis- 
content would arise with an administration which 
must decide outside of law what is exceptional. 
Prejadice and personal inflaence might easily, under 
such conditions, create caste among both clergy and 
churches, and equality of rights in the Methodist 
ministry is a principle which they will not surrender. 
The discussions have shown little favor for this ex- 
ceptional” method of meeting the difficulty, though 
it was not obscurely indicated in the episcopal 
address as the measure of advancement approved 
by the Bishops. 

There remains, then, but one other solution—and 
that a legal ex‘ension of the time beyond three years. 
Ia the Ganeral Oonference the sentiment which was 
urgent for some lengthening of the term was not 
agreed whether that extension should be to ‘‘ four” 
or to ‘‘ five” years. Those who asked for the former 
plead the importance of caution, the danger of ex- 
ceeding the expectation of the Ohurch, and the suc- 
cessful working of the four-year system in the M. E. 
Ohureb, South. The plea for five years declared that 
four would not afford the relief desired, that the 
longer time would enable the strong ministers to use 
their powers without establishing a fall term as the 
rule among the moderately equipped men, and thu: 
by a natural process would leave the adjascments in 
most cases as they are now, but where needed would 
permit the greater flexibility. The vote in the Con- 
ference, as shown in the report of the proceedings in 
auother column, decided for the five years’ term by a 
large majority the clerical contingent favoring it in 
the proportion of three to one, and the laymen in that 
of four to three. 

This action must be reckoned among the most im- 
portant events of the year. It affects for better cr 
for worse the inter-relations of ten thousand minis- 
ters and two millions of people. It has a bearing 
upon other methods of pastoral supply and upon the 
spirit and plan of other church organizations. It 
gives to the Methodist minister the possibility of a 
longer average pastoral term than actually prevails 
in the Oongregational, Presbyterian, or Baptist 
churches. It seems to destroy in no respect the pecul- 
iar adaptation to evangelistic work which the Meth- 
odist system affords, while, on the other hand, it gives 
larger movement to forces of an educational char- 
acter which bave hitherto been restricted in power 
and permanence because the opportunity for expan- 
sion was denied. 

There is to be found in it, not a dissatisfaction 
with that itinerant system which is so deep a mys- 
tery to other denominations, but an added illustra- 
tion of the marvelous flexibility of methods which, 
beginning in another century and another land, un- 
der the shadow of monarchical government and a 
State church, have thus far proven their providential 
origin by meeting the needs of the Ohurch’s work in 
an age and land whose expanding wonders were then 
undreamed and amid institutions of freedom both in 
nation and church such as the world had then never 
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remains to be seen; that the change is made at the 
right time and in the true progressive spirit seems to 
be undeniable. 


PRESBYTER(AN REUNION. 


FTER the action recently taken by the two 
General Assemblies of the Northern and the 
Southern Presbyterian Ohurches with refereuce to 
organic union, it is possible to see, not only the like- 
lihood that separation will covtinue for years to 
come, but also, with increasing clearness, the reasons 
why this must be so. Oertainly no one can charge 
the Northern Ohurch with lack of fraternal senti- 
ment if, after its suggestions, made so heartily at 
the recent Assembly in Philadelphia, have been, to 
say the least, somewhat energetically repulsed, it 
should be a good while before overtures are again 
made from the North. 

The most obstinate barrier in the way of reunion 
is evidently the lack of desire for union in the Suth- 
ern Ohurch; this lack of desire in many leaders 
taking the positive form of decided hostility to union. 
Some of these leaders have been busy, through the 
year, in the advocacy of their views. Presbyteries 
have committed themselves against union. The 
ground has been taken that the utterances of 
Northern bodies, and the letters of the Northern 
Committee of Conference, are not satisfactory to 
the Southern OCharch, and make it evident that 
no satisfactory state of feeling and opinion exists 
at the North. Toa considerable extent, no doubt, 
these jadgments adverse to union rest upon actual 
conscientious conviction. It is hard to see, in view 
of declarations made by the Southern Assemblies 
themselves, how this can be the case in regard to the 
doctrine of the spirituality of the Church, for, in 
practice, both Ohurches have regarded this doctrine 
as quite compatible with deliverances that had 
political bearings. I; is hard to see, also, how the 
existence of Boards of the Ohurch can be a real ob 
stacle in the minds of many. That there may, ho v- 
ever, be an honest opinion in the Southern Church 
that the Northern is doctrinally more lax than she 
herself, and an honest dread of Northern interference 
in regard to the relation of colored people to the 
churches, may be at once allowed. But, strengthen- 
ing and stiffening these honest opinions in some 
cases, and doing duty in their stead in others, is a 
deep-seated prejadice—the outcome of old conflicts, 
doctrinal, ecclesiastical, social, and political—which 
makes a candid attitude to the questions involved in 
reunion extremely difficult. It would not be strange, 
either, if some members of the smaller body felt a 
natural unwillingness to be swallowed up in the 
larger, and lose, in some measure, their unity, their 
autonomy, and, relatively speaking, their personal 
influence. It is largely on these accounts that the 
voice of the Southern Church is not eagerly clamor- 
ing for the reunion which would be worth far more 
to the South than it could possibly be to the North. 
Not till this prejudice becomes less commanding is 
such a voice likely to prevail. It is, for the present, 
not so much that the arguments for reunion are not 
strong enough, or that the appeals and responses 
from the North are not unreserved enough, as that 
the arguments are not fairly weighed, and the senti- 
ment of the North not judiciously considered. Sus 
picions and prepossessions decide. 

This attitude of the Southern Ohurch, will in the 
Northern, reinforce those who, believing that the 
time is not yet ripe, have looked with apprehension 
upon attempts to force the issue, and feared that 
hasty, impulsive movements toward union would only 
result in greater discord. With the Southern Ohurch 
continually repellent, the number of those in the 
Northern Church is likely to increase rather than 
diminish who think it not conducive to Christian 
fellowship and mutual respect to keep offering what 
is persistently declined. How far, and in what way, 
the Decoration Day resolution, which caused a little 
stir at the close of the Northern Assembly, is con- 
nected with Northern hesitation to reunite with the 
Southern Oburch in its present temper we do not 
now discuss. 

When these difficulties shall have been overcome, 
as we believe they one day will be, then will come up 
the questions of detail. Some of these will be delicate 
and taxing. The question of the basis of union, in 
view of modifications of standards on both sides; 
the question of the territorial division of ecclesias- 
tical bodies, involving that of constitutional amend- 
ment and including the whole difficult subject of the 
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these, and questions like these, many of them touch- 
ing personal feeling and supposed rights, will give 
employment to the wisest heacs in the Ohurches for 
a long time after the real desire to unite prevails. 

It may be worth while to consider how far this 
cytinued separation is a calamity to the cause of 
Ohrist. In theory—considered as a matter of prin- 
ciple—outward divisions in Ohrist's church are 
always a calamity. The church visible ought to 
correspond to the church invisible, and set forth 
its glorious oneness. But, with buman nature as it 
is, outward oneness may cost too much. Ia the 
present case, if the two Ohurches were territorially 
distinct, as their names seem to imply, while it 
would not follow that they would not be more useful 
together than apart, the stronger arguments would 
be in favor of the union of different churches in the 
same part of the country—e. g., of all presbyterially 
organized churches in the Northern and in the 
Southern Oburches respectively. Io fact, however, 
while there is a certain territorial distioction, it is 
not so absolute as the names might suggest. In the 
Southern States alone the strength of the Northern 
Ohurch is fully half that of the Southern Oaurch. 
This intermingling, and a consequent weste of force 
in prac.ical Ohristian work, is found most promt- 
nently in the border States, but it must no: be forgot- 
ten that for the purposes of this survey the ‘‘ border 
S‘ates ” extend to Texas on the one side and Florida 
on the other. For the evangel z tion of these States 
work shculd be harmonious, not divisive. The 
needs are too great and too pressing to be met by 
rival churches. But surely a wisely guided co- 
operation might be made to serve here, until such 
time as organic reunion may be feasible; and the 
q1estion of co operation the Southern Presbyterians 
avow themselves willing to entertain. 

Oa the other hand, even leaving out of accouut the 
particular topics which have recently been matters 
of conference, it may be doubled whether the North- 
ern Ohurch would not imperil some of her dearly 
won treasures by an immediate reunion. Theologi- 
cally, the reunion, if it came now, would introduce 
a large element which it would perhaps not be unfair 
to call reactionary. As a whole, the South has 
always been more secluded ihan the North; lese 
open to the modifying i: filaences that me from in- 
ter courre with a great varie'y of minds. Toa larger 
ex ent than in the North, Southern theologians have 
been inclined simply to told on to the traditional 
views, nelther knowing nor much caring what were 
the great movements of thought elsewhere. Three 
phases of their theological position, all in harmony 
with this condition of things, have received new 
illustration of late. 

Ia the first place, it is clear that their Oalvinism is 
of rather an extreme type, loving old and at times 
startling modes of expression, not seldom hard, bald, 
and unbalanced inits terms. Some utterances made 
by Southern speakers at the Presby‘erian Centennial 
bad a very ant’q1e sound, like reminiscences of cou- 
ficts which the Oburch at large has left far behind 
and forgotten. They did not arouse antagonism, any 
more than a med vel knight in ar nor would, riding 
down Broadway. They were ancient curiosities 
Bat a regiment of such kn‘ghts would be more of a 
hindrance than a help in a m dern army. 

In the second place, it is manifest that they do not 
expect advances in theology. Theology is to them 
finished—a thing to be received and learned from 
the masters and teachers who were taught it by their 
fathers. The Bible is understood as well as it can 
be. I's secrets have been yielded up, so far as men 
may be permitted to kuow them Indeed, a tone is 
sometimes taken which would summarily destroy a 
good deal of existent Presbyterian doctrine. The 
action of -the Southern A:sem ly on the Woodrow 
case contains, as reported, these words: 


„It is the j 1dgment of the Ganeral Assembly that Adam's 
body was directly fash'oned by Alm'ghty God of the dust of 
the ground, wl'hont anv natural animal parentage of any 
kind. The wiedom of God prompted him to reveal the fact, 
while the inecrutable mode of his action therein he has not 

rev-aled. Walle, therefore, the Church does not propose to 
touch, handle, or conclude any questioa of science, which 
belongs to God's kingdom of nature, she must, by her 
divine const'tatio~, see that those questions are not thrast 
pon hr to break the silence of Scripture and supplement it 
oy any scuentifie hyp theses conc-rulag the mod of God’s 

ing of es in creation, which are inscratable to us.“ 
(Tae italics are ours.) 


Tais would, logically, prohibit all explication, aud 
even all systematizing, of Scrip:ure state monts, be- 
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| yond a mere arrangement of Scripture passages, and 
of course makes a scientific, which must be a pro- 
gressive, theology impossible. To purchase union 
at the cost of both free¢om and progress would ba to 
pay a too large price for what might, after all, prove 
to be a name rather than a fact. 

Ia the third place, they are not tolerant of differing 
views and interpretations. The Old and New School 
charches would never have come together at the 
North but for a determination to allow divergen- 
cies not amounting to disloyalty to the standards. 
The boundaries of the permissible in the Northern 
Ohurch are not perilously elastic, but in the Southern 
there is almost no elasticity at all. The final defeat 
of Dr. Woodrow in the Southern Assembly, just re- 
ferred to, and the arguments by which it was accom- 
plished, prove how little thevlogical hospitality there 
is, as yet, in the Southern ministers. 

Thus some of the very hindrances in the South to 
prompt reunion are reasons why reunion would now 
be dangerous to the Northern Oburch. These hin- 
dracces and dangers can be removed by time, and are 
lessening. Among the younger men, and those 
who, older in years, are still young in heart and fresh 
in thought, the reunion sentiment, and, with it, a 
broader theological spirit, are manifesting them- 
selves. Each year brings reunion nearer, even though 
the time be somewhat distant. . 

Meanwh'le it is not impossible that other wounds 
of division may be healed before this one, and that 
the Southern Presbyterian Ohurob, when the time 
at length comes for it to reunite with the Northern, 
may find the Northern Oburch yet more catholic and 
inclusive than now, exbiblting various types of doc- 
trine and worship which have thus far kept apart, 
at length brought together under the banner of a 
common fealty to Ohrist. That such a consummation 
may be permitted in our day is cur earnest prayer. 


THE SIBERIAN EXILE SYSTEM. 


UR readers will remember the plan outlined in 

these columns some time ago to build a rail- 
road through S:beria to the Pacific, thus opening up 
the great wastes of Northern Asia. So little is 
known among people at large of this vast territory, 
greater in extent than our own country, that Mr. 
Kannan’s articles in the Oentury Magazine” 
are likely to add materially to the general fut d 
of information, and to furnish not a few sur- 
prises. A rigorous climate, great wastes of uncul- 
tivated and sterile country, interminable distances, 
long winters and brief summera, hardship, exile, 
and death, are commonly associated with Siberia ; 
and, unfortunately, this impression of this great 
country is supported bya vast array of facts. Bat 
there is another side of Siberia not so widely known. 
Its vast and practically undeveloped resources, its 
immense tracts of fertile country, its impressive and 
often beautiful scenery, its mineral wealth, its agri- 
cultural possibilities, and, in places, its advanced 
civilization, are completely overshadowed in the 
minds of the world at large by the shadow thrown 
over it by the Rassian exile system. It is an inter- 
esting and happy coincidence that while Mr. 


K nnan will be instructing a host of readers in 


tne geography of S beria, R issia, turning her atten- 
tion for the moment from Suthern Asta, is appar- 
ently setting her band to the development of her 
great em ire in Northern Asia. S.baria is the oldest 
Asiatic dependency of the Tsar, but its use as a penal 
colory has retarded the development of its great 
possibilities as au agricultural and mining country. 
The firat step toward the development of this 
great country will be taken when the railroad is 
built which shall open it up to travel, commerce, 
and agriculture; one of the most colossal under- 
takings of modern times, but one which is likely to 
be speedily accomplished by the same power which 
has united Sarmacand with E1rops by the Trans- 
Oaspian Riilway. The second step in the develop- 
ment of Siberia must ba the abolition of the system 
of political exile, which has made the country one 
vast aud terrible prison, and has branded it with the 
stain which always attaches to a penalcolony. To 
remove this impression is absolutely essential as a 
preliminary to securing the settlement of the country 
by immigran‘s, and the occupation of its wide acres 
by reep:ctahle and energetic settlers. It is for this 
reason, we su- peo, rather than from any philan- 
thropic or liberal motive, that Rassia now proposes 
to abolish the system of Siberian exile for political 


offenders, The administrative council of the Peni- 
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tentiary D2partment of the Government has recently 
reported in favor of the entire abolition of the old 
system of transportation to Siberia as a jadicial 
punishmeit; and although some objections have 
been made to this report, they are apparently of 
little weight compared with the obvious advantages. 
In all probabili y, the terrible system which Mr. 
Kennan is describing in the Oentury Magazine” is 
already doomed. With the abolition of p>nal colon- 
ization, and with the opening of the coun'ry by a 
railroad, the firat need of Siberia will be met by the 
ir flow of population. 

At first thought it would seem as if the abolition 
of the old system of political exile would mark a 
great step forward in the humanization of Rassia ; 
and that will undoubtedly be the uliimate on'come. 
Bat if we interpret this movement aright, the Rus- 
sian Government has been moved to this step, not out 
of deference to the opinion of the world, nor from a 
sense of humanity toward political offenders, but 
solely as an economic measure. There is every rea- 
son to fear that for soms time to come the new system 
of punishment will bear still more heavily than the 
old upon political offenders. Instead of being sen’ 
to a great waste country where under some hard 
ships there is still some chance of life, they will be 
confined in prisons at home, and what the Riasian 
prison is Mr. K nnau's readers have already learned. 
It is betterto die of exposure, and even of s‘arva- 
tion, than to decay in mind and body within the 
stone walls of a dungeon. Haretofore, when a pris- 
oner vanished ares; the Siberian frontier, he often 
disappeared from the knowledge and surveillance of 
the Government, at least fifty per cent. of the exiles 
entirely disappearing from view wiihia five years 
after crossing the Ural Mountains. Ho>reafter the 
Government will hold its prisoners under its hand in 
its prisons, aud will be able to inflict upon them j ist 
such treatment as it thinks most <ffactive. Tae 
scandal of Siberia will ba removed, and the prisons 
may be so guarded that while everything may be 
suspected in the way of cruelty and hardship, noth- 
ir g can be proven. Exile has its hardships, but to be 
buried alive in a Russ!an fortress is something which 
daunts the bravest spirit. The Finance Minister 
opposes the plan on the ground that the construc- 
tion of new prisons will involve a great expense to 
the Sate; but his objection has been met b, point- 
ing out the immense economy which the Govern- 
ment will secure by putting an end to the deporta- 
tion of great numbers of people from all parts of the 
empire to Siberia. 

Whatever motives have led to this decision to de- 
stroy the system of exile in S baria, and whatever re- 
sults may flow from it, the world at large canvot but 
réj>ice hat one of the greatest stains of what is called 
modern civilization is about to be removed. Daring 
the present century more than half a million Rassian 
subj:cts have marched across the Ural Mountains 
aud disappeared from country and friends in hope- 
less exile; during recent times this army has 
received each year an addition of eleven thousand 
recruits. Taese figures impress the imagiaation 
vaguely, and fail even to suggest the bitterness and 
anguish of personal wrong and suff ring which they 
represent. The priso as of R issia are evea more ter- 
rible than the was es of S beria; bat they are near 
at hand ; they avoid the hardships of a long and 
pain ul journey; and the time can hardly ba distant 
when their gates will caase to close on a multitude 
of men whose off auses ars often such acts as the 
citizans of free countries regard as not only free 
from crime but distiac'ly pætrio ic. 


HOMELY TALKS ON HOMELY TOPICS. 
GOID CONSCIENCE, 


AM sure that a good conscience is essential to 

real success in this life. By conscience l mean 
that facul y which discriminates between right and 
wrong; by a good conscience, one which discrimi- 
nates correctly, clearly, aud eqaally. I enter into 
no metaphysics ia these plain tak. Whether we 
are to suppose that there is one faculty which pu- 
celves the difference between right and wrong, and 
another faculty which impels us to the right and 
holds us back from the wrong, is a q 1e3tion which I 
do not consider. For all practical purposes the two, 
if there are two, miy bo regirdad a: one. Oon- 
ecience is a power which pu's life and law togsther 
and compires them. I: dea for our actions whata 
certain offiser c»naested with the Traasucy Dspart- 
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them to him ins pect them and tell us whether they 
are true money or counterfeit. In this paper I want 
to sketch some of the elements of a good conscience. 

Many men mistake approbativaness for conscience. 
I believe that Mr. Darwin says that conscience is 
developed out of approbativeness ; that what we 
think others would approve in us we come in the 
process of ages to approve in ourselves, and thus 
build up a court which approves or condemns, as 
the case may be. Whether his theory of the origin 
of conscience be right or not, I am eure that now 
approbativeness is not conscience, any more than the 
monkey isa man. He who measures his conduct by 
what other people will thiok of it, measures it by his 
vanity, not by his conscience. Such a man never 
can be a moral leader of men. He must always 
march at the rear of the column, and end by failing 
to get the applause which he seeks, for applause is 
given to leaders, not to camp-followers. Ia one of 
Sneridan’s plays a servant is asked. What! Have 
you a conscience against lying?’ No,“ he replies, 
‘* but I have a conscience against being found out.“ 
This is the approbative conscience ; thatis to say, no 
conscience at all. The child who was playing before 
the door-step on Sanday, and was sharply rebuked 
by his mother with the summons, *‘ Ohild, don’t you 
know that it is Sanday? Go into the back yard,” 
and asked, Is it not Sunday in the back yard, too, 
mother ?” had a better conscience than his maternal 
disc plinarlan. She had only approbativeness. 

Secondly, men mistake self-will and self-esteem 
for conscience. These faculties are so woven together 
in a common strand that it is difficult to disentangle 
them ; they speak so together that it is hard to tell 
what is the voice of self and what the voice of con- 
science. Tae mau who makes this mistake substi- 
tates for approval of the right, approval of himself; 
for victory of the right, victory of self ; for conscience, 
pride. This assertive conscience it is which says, A! 
is right in love and war ; theend justifies the means ; 
fight fire with fire; fight the devil with his own 
weapons, and the like. Tais self will in the guise 
of conscience it is which jastifies all sorts of mean, 
base, and dishonorable methods in politicrl, and 
even in religions, warfare. Tals was tte conscience 
which jas'ified Torquemaia in slaughtering his 
thoueand-, and the Dake of Alva in slaughtering his 
tens of thousands ; this was the conscience which 
rang the belis that summoned the faithful to a mass 
of grati'ude after the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
This conscience adopts, though unconsciously, Dean 
Swift’s cynical question, What is the advantage of 
man’s being a reasonable being if he cannot reason 
himself into thinking that is right wh.ch he wishes 
todo? 

Then there is the traditional conscience. which 
regards punctilious)y traditional laws, but diaregards 
the laws that are eternal andinherent. I: is scru- 
pulous about mint, anise, and cummin, but indifferent 
to the weightier matters of the law—jastice, judg- 
ment, and mercy. A certain French coupt tells the 
story of a Scoich waiter who had this kind of con- 
science. The count arrived in Edinburgh late on 
Saturday night, and Sanday morning, summoning 
Boots, called for hot water for shaving Le canna 
ha’e hot water for shaving on the Laird’s Day,” said 
the waiter, aghast. The puzzled count knew not 
what to do; he could not go to church with a ragged 
chin, and was unwilling to stay housed allday. At 
last a happy thought struck him. ‘‘Oan I have 
some hot whisky toddy?” he asked. The waiter 
knew of no objection to hot whisky toddy. 
‘* Whereupon,” says the count, I ordered the ma- 
terials for a hot whisky toddy, and gave the Whleky to 
Boots, who drank it gratefully, while I used the hot 
water for shavirg.” I remember the story told of an 
excellent Ohristian lady of Paritan faith, which 
also illustrates the traditional conscience. She was 
the wife of a clergyman ; her husband was to make 
an exchange on a certain Sanday, and she resolved to 
accompany bim; she wished to get from her friend, 
the wife of the exchanged minister, a certain crochet 
stitch or pattern—my masculine memory cannot an- 
swer for accuracy in this particular. She rode over with 
him Saturday afternoon, and after tea asked her friend 
to bring down the needles and show her the stitch. 
Her friend hesitated for a moment, and then said : 
hope you will excuse me, but we have always 
been accus'omed to eonsider our Sabbath as begin- 
ning at sundown on Saturday, and I do not like to 

get my needles out after sundown.” The lady, of 
course, assented, even apologizing for having made 
the stcular suggestion. The Sabbath passed, aud 
Sabbath evening, behold! the hostess appeared after 


tea with her needles in hand to show the! coveted 
stitch. Bat now it was the guest’s turn to be con- 


sclentlous. Excuse ne, she said, but I have 
always considered that the Sabbath lasts until mid- 
night, and I should hardly feel like learning a stitch 
on Sabbath evening’;” and so she went back to her 
home uninatructed. These were what I should call 
traditional consciences. It is hard to conceive that 
the Lord should make moral account of such ques- 
tions as those involved in these cases. There are a 
great many persons who bring their conscience to 
bear only on minor questions, or at least on a very 
limited range of questions, never on the great real 
problems of daily life. 

A good conscience is always a self-accusing and a 
self-trying conscience. The conscience that accuses 
a neighbor and excuses one’s self is a very common 
but a very poor quality of conscience. I believe 
that when Ohrist said, ‘‘ Jadge not, that ye be not 
jadged,” he meant exactly what he said. We have 
no business to ascend the jadgment bar, and even in 
imagination summon our fellow-men and sit in 
jadgment on them. When any man undertakes 
thus to jadge me, whether I am doing right or no, I 
plead to the jurisdiction of the Oourt. I have but ore 
Master ; I will submit to his jadgment and to none 
else. A gocd conscience ought to be a sensitive and 
quick-acting conscience; as the eyelid shuts down 
instantly at the approach of a foreign substance, so 
protecti: g the eye, so the conscience ought instantly 
to arm itself against every foe. It is well to havea 
conscience which acts firat and thinks afterward. 
And so it should be also a forecasting conscience. 
There are not a few persons who have Falstaff's 
opinion of conscience. ‘It is a blushing, shame- 
faced spirit, that mutinies in a man’s bosom ; it fills 
one full of obstacles; it made me once restore a 
purse I found; it beggars any man that keeps it; it 
is turned ont of all towns and cities for a dangerous 
thing ; and every man that means to live well en- 
deayors to trust to himself and live without it.” 
But conscience is not a police magistrate, but a 
pilot ; it is not to stana at the atern of the ship and 
throw the log, but at the bow of the ship and look 
ont for the rocks and the sandbars. The time to 
question your conscience is not at night when you 
have acted, but in the moroing when you are going 
to act. It is the headlight on the locomotive, to 
throw illumination on the track before you. The 
good conscience plans the day and then stands by 
you through the day to see that you live up to the 
plans and purposes which in your quiet and un- 
tempted moments you had formed. 

If conscience could be considered needless in any 
profession, it would be in that of the politician. 
Bat the story of Aaron Burr bears its elcquent testi 
mony to the fact that even in politicians the want cf 
a gocd conscience may be a sufficient cause for total 
wreck, with no salvage. A grandson of Jonathan 
E Awards, an c<ffiicer in the Revolutionary War, an 
eloquent spesker, with personal magnetism and rare 
tact, in the United States Senate at thirty five, Vice- 
President at forty-four, two years after he had 
been contesting the Presidential election with 
Thomas Jefferson, coming nearer that prize than 
apy other man who ever failed, with one exception, 
he was in a felon’s dock, on trial for his life, and 
died in ignominy and disgrace, because he was 
his own only God, and approbativeness his only 
conscience. Lalous, 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT, | 


R GEORGE LEON WALKERS election to be 
the sccc of Dr, E in the Board of Visitors 
at Andover Ss:minary is highly satisfying, even gratify- 
ing, to the Andover Faculty, to the Trustees, and to the 
filends of the institution wh do not sympath'ss with 
the recont att ck upon ft. I have heard his name men 
tloned more often than any other in connection with the 
vacancy, and since the election I flad many careful men 
saying they had thought of him, and wished he might 
be chosen. Tals shcu.d not be construed as indicating 
that there has been a movement to secure the appoint 
ment, for chere has been no caucusing or pressure of 
any kind. It issimply this: the President of the Board 
of Visitors has selected a man whom the prominen 
leaders of thought in New E iglaad recogu z as a choice 
eminently fitto be made. Dr. Walker has the courage 
of his convictions, and dares to stand alone agalast the 
world. Hs has been dissppointing to the conservatives 
in the American Board by his ca:holicity, both ia his 
Boston sermon and his Springfield speech, but he has 


not leasened their respect for him as a scholar too broad 


in his spirit ever to be a par isan, and too evangelical in 
his spirit ever to fall in his defense of the essentials of 
the Gospel. If the case of the Andover professors could 
be recommitted to the Visitors, as the Board is now 
com posed, no one believes that four would be acquitted 
and one condemned on the same evidencs upon tho 
same charges. It remains to be seen what course the case 
of Professor Smyth in court will now take. It is possible 
that it may be given back to the Visitors. The feeling 
is pretty strong among the friends of the Seminary, and 
in legal quarters, that some of the questions raised lu the 
Smyth case, and in the case brought by the Truatces, 
should be parsed upon by the court, especially that of 
jurisdiction, that there may de clearly deflaed principles 
of administration in the fulure. S:ill further, It is felt 
that there will now be a spirit of co-operation rather 
than of antagonism between the Trustees and Visitors. 
With a single ¢x>seption the Trustees are a unit in the 
present administration. It is also expected that Andover 
will be allo wed to go on with its work of educating min- 
listers, while the Andover theological question, so called, 
will be settled, not by courts, or Visitors, or councils, or 
missionary boards, or newspapers, but by svholarly 
interpretation, by free discusiion, and by theological 
developments in the next qiarter-cantury. 


Aunlversary week (still so called) has not been dest!- 
tute of Interest. Its use as an occasion for oratory has, 
apart from the Ualtarians, U alversalists, and reforms, 
elven place to annual meetings of a business nature. 
For instance, with the Oongregationalis's, the great 
charitaole and missionary organ’zitions which raise and 
disburse some milifon and a half of dollars a year hold 
no popular meetings, not because there is any lack of 
interest in the causes, or a scarcity of speakers, but 
because the organ!zations are so effective lu their work, 
and they keep the facts so before the people, by liters- 
ture and appeals in pulpit», that there Is no cosasion to 
fire the hearts of people by spsech-making in Boston in 
the month of May. 

As the bead quarters of Oongregationallsm, the 
Congregational House was bull! by an association 
which last week held its thirty-fifth analversary. This 
Association voted to assess each of its members a dollar 
a year, the penalty for failure belag dropping of the 
name from the roll, the funds la the future to go for 
maintaining the House. There is still a heavy debt, 
and when this shall be liquidated, the missionary sol 
etles, by acreement, will have their offi :es free of rent, 
when the income from other rents will be consider able, 
to maintain the bullding and add steadily valuable 
works to tee L brary. The Congregational Sunday- 
Schooland Publishing Society reported sn exception- 
ally prosperous year, having done « business of nearly 
$156 000. having a total of over 2 000 Sunday-schoolr, 
wh'‘ch enrolled nearly 21 000 pupils. 

Toe American U iftarian Assoclstio: reported contri- 
butions from thechurches of some $53 000, the Increase 
of parishes during the year seventeen, zul in the last 
ten years about fifty The total receipts of the year 
have been over $172000 and there has been an 
increased demand for Uattarian literature. The R v. 
George Batchelor, who has just spent eight months 
traveling through the West, reported that in a beit of 
territory which be had traversed of a thousand miles in 
length and nine hundred in breath, he had found only 
seventy U altarian churches. 

Female suffragists were out in fall force at Music 
Hall, and the enthus’amm was up to high water mark, 
in response to addresses ty Frederick Douglass. T. W. 
H'ggiosop, M-s. Laura Ormiston Chant, of Exgland, 
Mrs. Mary A Livermore, Mias Alli Trygg, of Finland, 
Mrs, Alice Ssatcherd, of Exgiand, and other brilifant 
stars. It would de idle to imagine that these women 
are losing heart or confiderce. All opposition seems 
to arouse them to a higher pitch of enthuslasm and 
expectancy. 


Monday of this week a large council was convened by 
the Harvard Congregational Caurch, Dorchester, to 
ordain Mr. D J. Torrey as a Christian minister. Mr. 
Torrey was rejscted by the American Board a year ago, 
He has been with the Harvard Churca ace its orga- 
zation nine months ago, and the people would gladly 
install him as pastor, but this he would not allow, as 
his purpose Is to go as a missionary as soon as the way 
may open; so the church asked simply that he 
might be q iallfied to do the work of a miaister as 
pasior. Hs read a statement, stating his 
purpose, and stating clearly his doctrinal views. 
I; was a remarkably stroag paper, with a spirit 
that carried the hearts of all present. From the 
outset the conservatives pursued an obstruciive policy, 
raising technical ot] eon on the grouad that the call 
of the council was not specific. Bit they were voted 
down at every polat, aad, after four hours’ discussion, 
in open and secret ses fon, the vote to ordain was 38 to 
2 The result added a clause that the action of the 
council had no reference to past or future missionary 


purposes. Two members of the Prudential Com- 
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mittee, Dr. Plumb and the Rev. Mr. Dickinson, were 
on the council. Mr. Torrey refused to modify his 
statement on probation made to the Prudential Com- 
mittee when he was rejected. I wish Mr. Torrey’s 
statement could be read by every Christian in the land, 
for I believe that, by a suffrage approaching unanimity, 
they would say it is a shame to keep back such a man 
from service he seems so admirably adapted to under- 
ta ke. OBSERVER, 


THE METHODIST GENERAL CONFERENCE, 
CLOSING SESSIONS. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


WO subjects of interest have escaped notice in 

preceding reports which should not he omitted. 
The Conference has inaugurated the movement for a 
great Ecumenical Methodist Conference to be held in 
tbis country in 1890. It has also made cour’sous re- 
sponse to the action taken by the Protestant E {scopal 
Church concerning Christian unity, and has appointed 
a committee to confer with similar committees from 
other denominations. 

The accelerated speed with which this large body has 
moved during the closing days of its long session is 
bewilderiog, and one would think conducive to head- 
long legislation. It must be remembered, however, that 
the measures introduced bave invariably recelved mature 
consideration in commtttees, and that there are in the 
Assembly certain watch-doga—we use the term with 
highest respect—who let nothing suspicious pass with 
out challenge, and who, if all else fails, will bark loudly 
enough to attract needed attention. 

In addition to the list given last week various c flices 
have been filled, as follows: In the fraternity of Chris- 
tian Advocates,” the Central“ receives as editor Dr. 
B. St. James Fry; the ‘‘ Southwestern,” Dr. A E. P. 
Albert, one of the most brilliant men of his race; the 
„ Oalifornia,” Dr. B. F Crary; the Northern.“ Dr. 
O. H Warren; the Pittsburg,” Dr C W. Smith. 
The venerable Dr. Nast, father of G°1man Method 
ism,” was continued as editor of the Christian Apolo- 
gist.” The Methodist Advocate,” published at Chat- 
tanocga, Tenn, was received under the patronage of 
the Conferenee, and Dr. T. C. Canter was elected its 
editor. Much attention has been given te the Freed- 
men’s Aid,” whore name, after a vigorous debate, was 
prolonged by adding ‘‘and Southern Education Socie- 
ty.” The drift of sentiment has been against excluding 
the white people of the South from the help of the 
Soclety, and yet its name and original purpote seemed 
to forbid. The present change will give the wider 
scope needed. There is no disposition, however, to 
recede from the historic attitude of the Church against 
caste and its sin. The policy will be no recognition of 
the color-line where nature does not require it. The 
aged and still vigorous pioneer in this work, Dr. R 8. 
Rust, was made Honorary Secretary. and Dr. J. C 
Hartzell becomes the Corresponding Secretary of the 
Society. 

Tae reports of the Com mittee on Education awakened 
much interest, and their adoption must be regarded as 
auspicious. A commission has been ordered to unify 
educational work, and to secure certain control in the 
location of colleges and schools, which have hitherto 
been established with too little regard for proper en- 
dowment or patronsge. 

The election of a Corresponding Secretary, which has 
hitherto rested with the Board of Mansgers, was as- 
sumed by the Conference, and Dr. C H. Payne, widely 
knownas the successful President of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University, was elected to that position. 

Definite form has been now given to the sentiment of 
the Church which has demanded a better provision for 
its superannuated ministers, and the families of those 
who have died in the service. Already the care pro- 
vided is more ample than in many denominations, es- 
pecially in the olcer and richer conferences. But even 
among them the pecuniary help is inadequate, and in 
the smaller conferences miserably small. The Confer- 
ence now establishes a commission to organize a Con- 
nectiona) Fund to supplement the amounts raised by the 
several conferencet, and wise management will without 
doubt secure from the Church generous responses. It 
was decided, sfter a debate in which the old rivalry 
between Chicago and St. Louis asserted itself, that the 
headquarters of the Society should be at Caicago. 

In adopting a report from the Committee on M asions 
the Conference has established a modus vivendi for the 
self supporting work of B'shop Taylor. The ecattered 
organizations in South America are to be gathered in 
conferences under direct episcopal supervieion. The 
Liberia Conference is extended so as to cover all the 
African work, and the self-supporting plan is to be 
pushed forward by Bishop Taylor, under the general 
supervision of a committee, of the Missionary Society. 
Under this arrangement the Transit and Building 
Fund Society remains unrecognized officially, and may 
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raising funds. The new arrangement is not entirely 
satisfactory, but is regarded as, on the whole, a good 
rrovisional adjustment. The outcome AH the whole 
matter will be an increase of self-denying z sal in mission 
work on the one hand, and, on the other, the reduction 
of a guerrilla campaign to the basis of regular warfare. 

The request of the mission in Japan for permission to 
unite with the mission there of the Canada Methodist 
Church, thus forming an autonomic Methodist Eplsco - 
pal Church in Japan, was granted. Such action seems 
broad and statesmaniike. It has already been taken by 
the various Presbyterian missions in that Empire, and 
the union between the Presbyterians and Congregation- 
alists is being consummated. The precedents of the orig- 
inal organization of Mothodism in this country, and the 
independence granted to the same church in Canada, are 
impressive. The action, however, does not contemplate 
a withdrawal of pecuniary aid from the Japan work. 
This will continue rather as a subsidy, without carrying 
with it adminstrative control. 

A logical result of the ex enslon of the limit of pastoral] 
service was the decision lengthening the term of 
prraiding elders from four to six years. No tenure of 
office in the Church, excepting that of the episcopacy, 
now exceeds that possible to pastoral service. A vigor- 
ous effort, which some regarded as tending toward a 
diocesan episcopacy, was made to assign to the several 
bishops the official supervision of the conferences 
contiguous to their several residences. This was de- 
feated only by s representation by the bishops themselves 
of the grave difficulties in the way of such a procedure. 
The places of eplecopal r‘aidence are fixed by the Con- 
ference, the bishops selecting in the order of seniority. 
The homes for the quadrennivm will be as follows: 
Bishop Bowman, St Lou's; Foster, Boston; Merrill, 
Chicago ; Andrews, New York ; Warren Denver; Foss, 
Phlladelpbſa; Hurst, Washington; Ninde, Topeka, 
Kansas; Walden, Cinclunati or Covington; Mallelieu, 
New Orleans; Fowler, San Francisco; Vincent, Buffalo; 
Fitzgerald, Miuneapo' is; Joyce, Chatianooga ; Newman, 
Omaha; Goodsell, Texas. Even the bishops in the 
Methodist Church do not escape the itinerancy. 

The new bishops were consecrated to their office on 
Tuesday at noon. The solemn ritual of the Church was 
read, and the laying on of hands by bishops and 
presbyters set aside to their important work these men, 
who have been elected to their positions by larger 
mo j rities than in any previous case. It was thought 
by many that the profuse floral emblems which were in 
one or two instances displayed in the boxes in honor of 
the successful candidates might have been omitted, 
as the funeral notices say. 

The Conference, after a decided thinning of its ranks, 
finally adjiurned on Thursday, the 318t, the closing 
devotional exercises having been reverently conducted 
by Bishops Bowman and Foster. 

It has been a remarkably strong Conference, not 
merely in its negative put upon unwise measures, but in 
Its discreet, courageous, and aggressive legislation. May 
Its work give new efficlency to the Church it has so ably 
represented |! 


CHASTENED. 


By Frank Mason 


OW softly tread the specters of our sorrow 
About our sunniest way 
How gently rest the shadows of to morrow 
Upon our path to-day ! 


Beneath the laugh of pleasures evanescent 
The heart remembers pain, 

And catches from the hilltops of the present 
The sound of coming rain. 


Yet not the skies in which no clouds are drifting 
Reveal the beauty rare 

Of those whose veiléd smiles are ever shifting 
Their half-lights every where. 


We turn unblessed from faces fresh with beauty, 
Unsoftened yet by fears, 

To those whose lines are chased by pain and duty, 
And know the touc#f tears. 


The heart whose chords the gentle hand of sadness 
Has touched in minor strain ; 

Is filled with gracious joys and knows a gladness 
All others seek in vain. 


How poor a life, where pathos tells no story, 
Whose pathways reach no sbrine, 

Which, free from suffering, misses, too, the glory 
of sympathies divine 

Some day our souls may face the Sun unclouded 
And bear its wonders near ; 

’Tis well awhile to gaze on visions shrouded 
In earthly atmosphere. 


be continued at Bishop Tay lor's option as an agency for 
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A LAYMAN GOES TO A CONFERENCE. 


THE GLIMPSE HE HAD THERE OF CALI- 
FORNIA CONGREGATIONALISM. 


[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT | 


HILE restiog from the labors of a San Fran- 

claco boarding-house dinner, on the lounge of 

my lodgings in E Street, my eye fell upon the follow- 

ing parsgraph in the ‘‘ Evening Bulletin” newspaper 
which I was reading : 

„The annual session of the Bay Conference of Congre- 
gational Churches will convene in the First Congregational 
Church, Oakland, to-morrow, May 22. The general topic 
of discussion will be The Work of Churches.“ which will 
have three subdi+!cionr, the first of which will be, What 
They Have to Do,’ with the sub-topics: ‘To Show Christ 
to the World,’ by the Rev. W. C. Pond, of San Francisco; 
** To Convert Men to Christ,’ the Rey. C. F. Clapp, of East 
Oakland; To Build up Believers in Christlike Charac- 
ter,“ the Rev. T. R. Bacon, of Berkeley. Second—‘ Hin- 
drances to Their Work: ‘ Defects of Early Training and 
Family Religion,’ the Rey. George Mooar, D D., Oakland ; 
‘Costly Tastes of Church Members,’ Professor William 
M. Searby, San Francisco; Disposition to Frivolity and 
Self-Indulgence,’ W. F. Bickford. Third—‘ Agencies of 
the Churches for their Work: The Pastorate,’ the Rev. 
William H Secndder, San Francisco; ‘The Evangelistic 
Service,’ the Rey. W. W. Madge, Santa Rosa; The 
Prayer-Meeting,’ the Rev. J. A. Cruzan, San Francisco; 
The Sunday-School,’ the Rev. Dr. N. W. Lane, San Fran- 
cisco; Toung People’s Societies,’ the Rev. Dr. C. D. Bar 
rows, San Francisco; and Women's Societies,’ the Rev. 
W. W. Scudder, Alameda. The Conference consists of 
twenty-one churches in Alameda, Sonama, and San Fran- 
cisco Counties. The session will last one day.“ 

I had no sooner read the item than I determin+d to 
attend the Conference, and, if possible, learn a little of 
California Congregationvalism. Accordingly, the next 
morning, although I had never been in Oakland, and 
hed not the faintest notion of where to find the First 
Church,” I sallied forth. The sail across the broad bay 
of San Francisco is beautiful whether one Is going to 
an unknown conference or not, and I felt that I had 
not missed an uplifting even if I never got further than 
yonder ferry slip. I easily found the train to Oakland. 
Then the question was at what stopping-place to alight. 
I asked the brakeman and he asked the newsboy. I 
am glad to say the Firat Church of Oakland has made 
itself known, evidently, to the neighborhood, for the 
newsboy krew exactly where it stood, and told me to 
get out at Broadway, walk five blocks up and then two 
blocks to the left. Sure enough, following his direc- 
tions, I found the church standing just as he said. So 
farso good. The little bits of green lawn and a rosebush 
or two about it were not unattractive. Why don’t we 
have more green grass and flowers about our churches ? 
I reca)] the country church of which I am a member: 
the yard unkempt and strewn with twigs and dead 
leaves, and it could be so easily changed for the better 
with a little application of a mixture of hoe, rake, lawn 
mower, snd muscle. I move the organization of a 
Church Garden Society. While the women are sewing 
and cutting for the missionary box, let the men turn to, 
with their coats off, in the church yard. But I am 
wandering. 

At half past ten I found myself in an empty church: 
the emptiness was explained to me by a lady whom I 
met hurrying through a hsliway with a coffee-pot in 
her hand (the First Church {is hospitable, thought I, 
and feeds its guests), on the reasonable ground that I 
was just four hours too early. When, however, an 
utter stranger is on a voyage of discovery to foreign 
shores, without an almanac or even a chart, he cannot 
be expected to be exact about the hour he makes port. 
I had, however, made port, after a somewhat precsrious 
voyage, and that was satisfaction enough. It does not 
now belone here to tell how I spent that four hours, 
unless the Bay Conference may wish some time to take 
as a topic for discussion, ‘‘ What shall we do for the 
strangers in our midst ?”’—how I hired a tricycle and 
rode out to the University of California and back: 
how I ate my luncheon of Boston brown bread and 
milk more slowly than ever before, so that I might 
have a place to be in; how I finally found a moat excel 
lent public library and reading-room, and in it The 
Christian Uaion, which I seized eagerly, not having 
seen it for some time. 

At half-past two, promptly, I was in the lecture room 
of the church again. A gentleman, whom I after- 
wards discovered to be the pastor, met me with a 
kindly hand-grasp, showed me a seat, and gave me a 
programme. When the Chairman rose, there were 
present only a handful, or perhaps two handfuls, of 
pꝛople, some of the members of an important com- 
mittee hadn’t appesred, and I couldn’t help thinking 
that political conferences began generally more ausp! 
clously, at least as to externals. The pastor, previous to 
the election of Chairman, and in his introductory 
remarks, announced that the Bay Conference was be- 
ginning life again; that three years ago the half-yearly 
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meetings had been discontinued, he hardly knew why, 
but he thought probably that the person who was chief 
scribe had moved away and had carried the books of 
record with him! Innocucus desuetude, thought 1 
Too often our churches let good works die out without 
knowing the reason why. 

Notwithstanding the almost unconscious disappoint- 
ment of my first impressions, I soon found that the 
Conference was made up of live, earnest men, and what 
they said and did during that three hours, if ſt acoom- 
plished nothing else, at least helped me. And so I 
made a few brief notes, wondering if others might not 
re to know, as I did, what some of the ministers of 
San Francisco are thinking of. 


In speaking on the topic assigned him, the Rev. W. C. 
Pond sald: ‘‘ A written creed is not necessary to the 
being of the church, but it is to the well being of the 
church. Don’t bring a man into the church, even if 
his spirit is devout and bis life correct, who con*esses, 
‘I am not able to declare that Jesus is God.’ For if 
you surrender the proper deity of Christ you surrender 
his power to forgive sin, his omuipresence, his omnis- 
clence, and so his salvation. No chureh should allow 
the minister to preach anythtug but Christ.“ He men- 
tioned a popular preacher of Sin Francisco, of whom it 
was once sald, ‘‘ Aman can go to listen to his preaching 

without hearing anything about that cursed religion.” 
„The church members must work The criticising, 
carping, quarreling church, holding back and allowing 
the pastor to do it all, acd commenting on how he does 
it instead of girding itself for labor, is a perpetual deny- 
ing Peter.” 


Said the Rev. C. F. Clapp concerning the work of 
conversion : *‘ The church is an organized institution 
for good, for helpfulness, for moral reform in the com- 
munity ; but these characteristics are the mere accidents 
of its existence. Its prime duty is to convert men. For 
this, fervor and earnestness are necessary. The pastor 
and church who are determined to convert men will con 
vert them. A hundred years ago there were in this 
country two denominations side by side—the one with 
the most beautiful of all rituals, perfectly orthodox, 
with an educated clergy ; the other full of eccsntrict- 
Ues, with an uneducated c ergy, with methods that ex- 
cited the disgust of those who liketo worship God in 
decency and in order. The one stands about where it 
did then; the other has sent a circuit rider into every 
hamlet in this country. This is not because unadorned 
churches are better to worsbip in than those beautified, 
nor because {gaorant men are of more power than edu- 
os ted; it Is because one set of men were on fire, the 
other set were not. Congregationalism needs about 
thirty per cent. of hot Methodist fervor infused into It. 


„The work of the church is twofold,” said the Rev. 
T. R Bacon: the corversion of sinners and the edifi- 
cation of the saints, ‘ Edification ’ is nowadays a much 
misused word. We say of a sermon of which we can 
say nothing else, It was edifying; or of a brother who 
ia killing the prayer meeting by his long, prosy, and 
wearisome addresses, H's remarks were edifying. But 
true edification is upbuilding, and we all need that. To 
any modern church Paul’s words could be addressed 
to day: ‘Many of you are weak aud sickly, and some 
of you are sleeping.’ For real edification there should 
be practical preaching, Caristian activity, and the 
power of personal example in character building.” 


A visitor to the Conference, the Rev. Robert Nourse, 
of Wathington, said concerning costly tastes that the 
wrong lies, not in them, but in their indulgence. 
Churches may over indulge in costly pastors and costly 
choirs. He had just visited a Seventh-Day Adventlst 
community in Michigan. The women were without 
jewels, frizzes, and with dresses as straight as the Lord 
allowed them to be made, The men were permitted no 
luxuries of appetite, and not only were obliged to pay 
to the Lord a one-tenth of their income, but also all over 
and above what the elders judged to bea living. That 
was one way of sacrificing costly tastes. Another and 
better way was that of General Gordon, who, born and 
bred in refinement and luxury, found it happiness te go 
Into the alums of London and take the little ragamuffins 
there to his rooms an’ wash them and feed them with 
his own hand. Mr Nourse had been once in General 
Gordon’s rooms in London when that famous man was 
eating hia supper. It consisted of dry crusts of bread 
broken into a stone crock, with hot water poured on 
and seasoned with salt. In response to an exclamation 
of wonder, General Gordon laughingly said: It 
doean’t matter after you've got it down. Id all the 
same after you've got it past Appetite.“ 


The Rev. W. F. Bickford drew a picture of the Call. 
fornian Sunday. Here, said he, business {s multiplied 
rather than suspeuded on Sunday. Trains that run 
houcly on week days run half-hourly on Sundays, and 
fares are reduced, It isthe day of base-ball matches, 


boat-races, picnics, cock-fights, and dog-fights, Tats 
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atmosphere affects even the pillars of the church. | lowing the paper on the Bread Line,” by Mr. M. J. 
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Many of the suburban churches are sometimes almost 
depleted of a congregation People will have diversion, 
and the church must arrange means of pleasure that 
shall prove counter attractions to the injurious frivoll- 
ties of the day. 


Here, after a vigorous discussion of the amusement 
question and what the Christian should do and say 
regarding the theater, cards, and dancing, the Confer- 
ence adjourned to the evening. Is it not a little signifi 
cant that on the question of amusements the older men 
are the strict Interpreters of the law of conduct, the 
younger men liberal? Do all old men forget their 
youth and iu demands? Shall I grow old and forget 
mine ? 

I could not stay for the evening, nor accept the cor- 
dial invitation to remain for the supper—an invitation 
which was not the less c»rdial because I was a stranger 
without name or habitation in the eyes of the managing 
clergymen. But I am confident that if California Con- 
gregationalism only lives up to the spirit of that little 
meeting, it will do a great work in a State of great 
needs and greet capabilities. WANDERER, 

San FRANOISCO, Cal. 


BUREAUS OF STATISTICS OF LABOR. 


SIXTH NATIONAL CONVENTION. 
[At Indianapolis, May 22 and 23, 1888 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


EN years ago there was only one State Bureau of 
L bor Statistics in this country, that of Massachu- 
setts ; there are now twenty one State Bureaus and the 
National Bureau at Washington. Few people realize 
the work that these bureaus are doing. They give us 
accurate information about the earnings and conditions 
of labor in all parts of this country, from Maine to Call- 
fornia and from Minnesota to North Carolina, and their 
annual reports are being called for In vastly increased 
numbers every year. Since 1883 it has been the habit 
for the chiefs of these various bureaus to hold an an. 
nual convention for comparison of notes and arranging 
future work according to the best methods. The last 
convention was held at Madison, Wisconsin. The pres- 
ent convention suffered from the absence o“ its Preal- 
dent and most noted member, Carroll D. Wright, of 
Massachusetts, who was unavoidably detained by pend- 
ing legislation in Congress, but all the other prominent 
State Bureaus were represented except New York and 
Illinois. It is not the purpose of this letter to describe 
all the proceedings of the five sessions, but only some 
of their salient features. 

Quite an Interesting discussion was had upon the sug- 
gestion that the various bur eaus should investigate the 
amount of farm mortgages and other evidences of 
indebtedness, but it did not meet with general favor 
because it was thought that Inaccurate statistics on this 
important subject were far worse than none, and that 
accurate were at present unattainable. The Ohio 
Bureau js toon to publish an Investigation {nto this sub- 
ject, but the method adopted was severely criticised. 
The amount of mortgages in Ohio is to be taken from 
the court records, but it is a well-known fact that a 
mortgage is not cavceled on the records until fully 
paid, and hence the Onio plan of investigation will give 
the nominal mortgages, which are much higher than 
the actual indebtedness. Notwithstanding this fact, it 
has been found that the mortgage indebtedness in one 
hundred and seventy-five townships in Ohio already 
investigated is only one-tenth of the assessed valuation. 
The Michigan Bureau has attracted much attention by 
its recent investigation of farm mortgages which it 
made from personal inquiries among farmers, but the 
trouble with this method lies in the refusal of over 
forty per cent. o mske any returns, It is expected 
that the United States Census of 1890 will comprise an 
investigation of the subject. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson sent in an Important sugges- 
tion, which was indorsed by Colonel Wright, tbat all 
the bureaus should unite on a common plan for the in- 
vestigation of wages by classes of labor in specific facto- 
ries that have been running for several years, with a 
view to determining the changes In wages and cost of 
living, and of the per cent. of wages and of capital 
per dollar of product. He gave the results of an 
investigation of his own on this subject relating to one 
hundred factories in 1860 and every five years since, 
which indicated that wages were not only absolutely 
greater, but bore a greater per cent. to the product now 
than ever before. The suggestion for investigation 
of the subject on a thorough and common plan was 
adopted with reference to textile and fron industries, 
and a committee was appointed consisting of Carroll D. 
Wright, Professor Albert S. Bolles, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bureau, and James Bishop, of the New Jersey 
Bureau, to arrange a plan of investigation. 

Several interesting papers were read which called out 
important discussions. Among the best was that fol- 
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Simpelaar, Deputy Commissioner of Labor Statistics cf 
Wisconsin He not only showed the great improvement 
in the condition of the working classes in the last 
twenty-five years, but attributed so much of the glory 
of it to manufactures as to call out from the Eastern 
Commissioners some of the attendant, though they did 
not claim fully counterbalancing, evils. The Rhode 
Island and Connecticut Commissioners gave startling 
facts of the amount of child labor in the textile industries 
of their States. It was stated that a man could not get 
work in the cotton mills of Eastern Connecticut unless 
he had a large family of children to work in the mills. 
Yet the earnings of the entire family in these cotton mills 
were not greater than the earnings of the men in the metal 
and hat factories in Western Connecticut, where few 
children worked. This was considered a striking con- 
firmation of Gunton’s theory in a recent book, Wealth 
and Progress, that wages tend to the cost of subsist- 
ence of the family having the average amount of com- 
forts In a given employment. This theory was also 
illustrated by the investigations of the Bureaus of Minne- 
aota snd of some other States, which have proven that 
where women board at home, and consequently need 
less to support themselves, they will work for less than 
h re they board, though their efficiency may be equally 
great. Some held that, while there may be need of 
more factories in the West, there were too many already 
in parts of the East. Others held that the difficulty W 
not so much with the number of factories as with tle 
criminal negligence and failure of society thus far to 
prevent the sbuses of the factory system by public sen- 
timent and wise legislation in connection therewith. 

President James H. Smart, of Perdue University, 
made a strong plea for manua! traluing, and showed 
how at his institution about 150 boys between fifteen 
and nineteen learned more, practically as well as theo 
retically, of over a dozen trades in wood and fron in 
two years, working only one-fifth of the time in the 
shop and having the rest for general study, than they 
could learn in ten to fifteen years as ordinary 
apprentices. The Commissioners present“were almost 
unanimously in favor of manual training. Professor 
Arthur B. Woodford, of Indiana State University, 
attempted to show, bya study of Bloomington, Ind, 
that the adoption of Henry George's theory of exclusive 
land taxation to such a town of 8 000 inhabitants would 
involve a lessened burden of taxation upon the property 
of those living in the best resident districts, and a 
greater burden upon the property of the poorer resident 
sections Inthe animated discussions which followed 
it was developed that no one present had any sympathy 
with putting all the taxation upon the rental value cf 
land, but a few maintained that land and buildings should 
be assessed separately. as in Dotrolt, and that a some- 
what higher rate of taxation might well be put upon 
lard than upon the buildings. 

Very interesting was the announcement by each 
bureau present of the work in hand for the coming 


year. 

The fourth annual report of the National Bureau 
will relate entirely to workingwomen in cities, and will 
be published in the fall. The next report after that 
will be upon railroad employees, taking up not only 
their wages and ordinary conditions of employment, 
but their relation to benefit societies and assistance 
received from the railroad companies in case of sickness 
or disability. 

The Massachusetts Bureau {s just completing the thiid 
and fourth volumes of the census of 1885. The nia 
teenth report will contain a study of the relation C! 
wages to the cost of production in that State, a chapter 
on the ‘distribution of wealth and on strikes, 

The Pennsylvania Bureau will report upon the relief 
afforded to workmen in case of sickness and disability, 
and will try to obtain from several thousand workmen 
the amount of thelr wages and days of employment 
during the year. A special study will be made of these 
matters in a few large enterprises; a history will be 
given of the Knights of Labor in Pennsy!vania and of 
the Iron Molders’ Union, which was the first to adopt 
the sliding scale of wages. Two years hence there will 
be an investigation by the able chief, Professor Bolles, 
of the building associations and other avenues of saving 
among the people. 

The next New Jersey report will relate to the condi: 
tion of the working women and children of the State, 
what proportion are compelled to work because of poor 
earnings by the head of the family, and what proportion 
because of his dissipation. There will be a chapter on 
strikes and co-operation ; building aud loan associations 
will be further reported upon. These building associa- 
tions are growing with astonishing rapidity in Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Massachusetts, some parts of 
New York, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, and 
other States, and are the chief means of saving by the 
working classes. Massachusetts and New Jersey havs 
by far the best State regulation, and are the only States 
wh’ch furnish accurate and full information. Mr. 
Bishop, of New Jersey, reporis that the full accounts 
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which he has given in the past few reports have done 
much to forward the good work. 

The Wisconsin report will deal with wages and lest 
time in the leading «empicyments of the State, and many 
thousand workmen in all occupations and paris of the 
State will be asked to reply to these questions: D es 
immigration affect your uade 7 if so, how and to what 
extent ? Do you own your home ? Wéat legislaiion do 
you think needed ? 1. will also contain a report of the 
factory Int pectors. If appears that Wisconsin bas the 
most stringent laws upoa factory iuspeciion of any Sate 
in the Union. The factory inepeciors under the con- 
trol of the Bureau of Labor S:ailstics can compel any 
State attorney to bring cc mplaint against any employer 
for violation of the factory laws re:pecting the work 
of women and children, and generai conditions of em 
ployment for all. 

In Kansas a study is being made (f female labor in 
the manufacture of clothing and in stores and printing 
Cffices; a study is slso to be mace of the sanitary con- 
ditions where the women work, and of their scclal con- 
ditions. In other States the subj.ci of women’s work 
and wages will be invesiigaied. in every State where 
there are peculiar co operative iostitutions these will be 
reported upon 

The best Bureaus of Labor S atlatics in this country 
are those of the Usika States, of Massachusetts, C n- 
necticut, of New Jeiscy, of Peunsyivania, of Michigan, 
of Wisconsin, of liiincis, aud of lowa. Two or three of 
the other States ale manned Ly demsgog ues, but most 
of the bureaus are in fairly gocd and some of them in 
very able hands. U sioriuuai.)y, the intelligent middle 
class of this c.untiy bas taken no inierest in this ques- 
tion, and the bureaus in most Cases Owe their creutlon 
to the demancs of the labor organizations, who natu- 
rally control appoinimenis, and have the idea in too 
many cases tbat aby labor leader cau quickly become a 
good statistician ; ucvertheicas, the cccupation of the 
office and the asacciation wich others engaged in a 
similar work has in most Cases—uot in all—developed 
very fair heads to these buicaus out of the material thus 
selected. It was the genera opinion of the members of 
these various State burcaus, as «xpreamd in private con- 
versalion, that the laber orgau'z.uons of the country 
were often of much Help in coileciing tuch statistics as 
have to be Oba ed dimciy irom the wage earners, 
but all admitied gilevous miktakes of ignorance among 
some Of the orga. Z. nulably Kuighisof Labor, 
and seemed w Apt the coniluued decline of that 
order, to be followed ere loug vy the rise of other and 
better managed Orga auons. 

The cflicers ehe ed for the coming year were: Preal- 
dent, Carroll D. Wright, o' the Uatieo S ates and Massa 
chusetis Bureaus; V.cc-Piesicent, Prank A. Flower, 
of the Wiscovsin bureau ; S.cretary and Treasurer, 
E R Hutchins, of tue ICW. Buesu Tae next meet- 
ing is to be held the last week in June at Hartford, 
Conn., and ihe important resviuilon was unanimously 
passed to arrange, if posible, for future conventions to 
pe held at the same ume aud piace wilh the meetings 
of the American Es. nomie A rociation—joint meetings 
of the two associations to be Leid evening:. 

E. W. B. 


VISITS 10 THE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 
I.—THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL. 


ORTUNATELY, the first priest I met, when I 
set Out to volt the Catholic echools of this city, 
was Che Of the finest of bis class. He was the rector of 
St. Ann:—Fainer Clancy. When told, what paper 
1 representea, ho tiusied that he would be given fair 
treatment, and cficicd me avy assistance that he could 
render. 
The talk we had the first day took the form of 
a friendly discussion. My own part in the argument 
need not be reypeaicd, since it would ¢fford the reader 
merely the ittiiaicd iniercat of thinking what I ought to 
have said insicad of what I did ay. Bat the priest’s 
part Was well stated and worto summarizing. With 
perfect courtesy, aud yet wilh absolute conviction, he 
attacked the lundamental pricciples of our common 
school system. The public schools, he said, cannot 
educate. ‘They do not alu mpt to educate; they meiely 
iry to train the inieilcct, aud ignore the most important 
elements in the childs ustute. E .ucation is the draw 
ing out of ali that s best lu the cullu, aud is impos. 
sible if the heart and the c.pscience are untrained. 
These can only be educated through the teaching of 
religion, Tne Caurch can never sanciion any system 
of education in Wich religion is left out. That is why 
we are now establishing a church s bool in every par 
jah. It is a fearful sireia Upon ouriesources. Though 
our teachers are Our Sieiers ul Charly, who demand no 
salaries, yet the «xpense Of «quipping, and car- 
ing for the bullaings is as great with us us It is With you, 
Beyond all this, We have the (Xpenze of providing ux. 
pooks Scmetimes the parents furnish ‘them, but we 
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never requestit. The public schools supply them ; and 
we must do the same. All of these expenses added 
together constitute a burden which is not only grievous 
but unjust.” 

This was merely a fragment out of our conversation - 
I tried to find out what prc portion of the Catholic par 
ents were now sending their children to the Church 
schools, but was unsuccessful. It was obvious, however, 
from what was said that a mejority still preferred the 
public schools, and that the Church feared to impose 
upon them the expense of the text-books, for fear that 
this me jority might be increased. | 

At Fa her Clancy's request, I visited his school the 
second morning after our talk. The building is of three 
stories, well built, and presents quite as good an 
appearance as any of the Naw York public schools. 
This, however, is not saying a great deal. I found the 
Father in the room cccupied by the larger boys, where 
he was conducting the monthly examinations. As I 
entered he greeted me cordfally, and introduced me to a 
plain but pleasant-faced Sister of Charity, who was 
the teacher of the room. I was asked whether I 
wished to be taken through the building at once or pre- 
ferred to hear the examinations for a while; of course I 
chose the examination, and at my request was given a 
series of the text books. Father Olancy explained that 
he was just testing the boys upon their work in the cate- 
chism, and proceeded with his questions. Almost the 
first of these was: ‘‘ What do you mean by the infalli 
bility of the Church? To which alittle twelve-year- 
old promptly res pended: By the infallibility of the 
Church I mean that the Church cannot err when it 
teaches the doctrine of faith and morals.” Then the 
various attributes of the Church were taken up, and the 
little fellows with wonderful promp'ness gave the argu- 
ments for the belſef that the Roman Catholic Church 18 
the only true Church. The children were eviden'ly 
fond of the priest, and were proud of the good impres- 
sion they were making. 

Tae examination in the catechism was followed by 
that in spelling. The text-book used had oneadmirable 
feature—each word was followed by its definition. 80 
far as blind memorizing was concerned, the responses 
were again remarkably salisfactory, but the mistakes 
which were made were of the most painful description. 
A child would sometimes spell a word and then rattle 
off the definition of the word following. It was only 
too obvious that the teaching bad been mechanical, ar d 
that often the children did not know the meaning of the 
definitions which they gave. Had they been required 
to define the definitions in their own words, the (rer 
cise would have been intelligent. The child would 
have been rc quired to think, and wou'd have learned to 
express clearly what he knew. As it was, he was merely 
taught to do what a phonograph will soon do far better. 

As the examinations prcceedec—spelling, then gram- 
mar, then geogrephy—lI turned my attention to the text 
books which had been given me That in physics was 
written by a professor in Vassar, and was, of course, 
entirely free from any peculiarly Catholic teaching. 
The same thing might be said of all the books except 
the Geography, the Church History, and the History of 
the United States. The faults of the Geograpby were 
rather those of omission than of commission. No ab- 
surd prominence was giver to places of merely eccleai- 
astical importance, and the description of Catholic 
countries contained no misstatements. They did not, 
however, bring out very strikingly the intellectual and 
social condition of the people in those countries. The 
Church History was tolerably fair-minded. The secu- 
lar motives which led the German Elect ra and the Eng- 
lish Court to join in des polling the Church of its power, 
patronage, and property, were, of course, made clear, 
but there is no reason why they should not be made 
clear. 

80 far, then, the text-books had been better than I had 
expeeted. Bat this favorable impression was blotted 
out when I began to examine the text-book on American 
H ‘story—‘‘ Sadifer’s Elementary H story of the Uaited 
States.” Turning hastily over its pages, I was struck 
with the fact that more than half of ite numerous Illus- 
trations pictured Catholic priests performing some act 
of patriotism or of pious devotion. The first chapter, 
which had as its frontispiece a picture of *‘ Columbus 
Leaving Palos: Father Perez Giving his Parting EB! :ss 
ing to the Voyagers,” was largely dovoted to the piety 
of Columbus and the religious ceremonies by which each 
of the Spanish discoveries was celebrated. I was in- 
ciined to apolcgize for this chapter, because I believed 
that the Church very naturally wanted to put its beat 
foot forward, and that this period afforded it almost lis 
only opportunity. I turned to Lesson II.. New E ig- 
land,” expecting to find something very diff rent. Bat 
this is what I found: 


(1) Q. By whom was the first attempt made at the settle- 
ment of New Et gland! 

A. By Jesuit missionaries at St. Saviour's, on Mount 
Desert Island. 
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(2) Q. For what purpose was the settlement established ? 
A. For the conversion of the Abnaki Indians, who had 

already shown favorable disposition. 

(3) Q. What incident occurred about this time ? 

A. One day Father Blard, a missionary, having crossed 
to the ma inland, heard plaintive cries in the distance. On 
proceeding further, he found an Indian brave holding in his 
arms a dying child and the whole villegs gathered around 
him in sympatby. Touched with pity, the good priest bap- 
tized the babe, and prayed for its recovery. This was the 
first sacrament administered in the State of Maine, and the 
child recovered.’’ 


And so on and 80 on, for a third of the chapter, before 
the landing of the Pilgrims was reached. Less than 
three small pages were devoted to Protestant New Eog- 
land, and even these made no fact so prominent as the 
periecution of Roger Williams and of Wheelwright. 
To complete the absurdity of the presentation of our 
early history, Lesson III. (along one of six page) was 
devoted to Champlain and the Oatholic Missionaries 
of the Seventeenth Century,” and Lesson IV. was on 
„The Early Missionaries Continued ’”’! 

In the period of the Rivolution it was, of course, 
quite impossible to give to the Catholic priesthood any 
eapecial prominence, but the historian tried to make 
amends for the compative absence of Catholics by 
calling attention to the number of Irishmen who were 
conspicvous! The only redeeming feature of the his- 
tery was the fact that it was thoroughly patriotic, and 
eulog zed the democratic principles of government 
which the Revoluticn established. 

When I had completed my review of the text-bcoks 
the examinations were suspended, and I was conducted 
through the remainder of the building. Here I was 
obliged to confess that, so faras brick and mortar ac- 
commodations were concerned, the schco! was far supe- 
rior to those supported by the city. There was no tuch 
thing as the crowding of five classes of fifty or sixty 
scholars each into asingle room. Each teacher had her 
own ciass-room. It was always well lighted, and, with 
one exception, the air was always good. The chief 
sign of weakness in the school was not overcrowding, 
but empty seats. As we went through the various 
rooms the priest kept explaining that a good many were 
abtent on account of sickness and colds. Yet the day 
was a beautiful one, and in the public schools every seat 
would have been filled. If many scholars were absent, 
then non-attendance did not mean what it should. But 
this criticlam is of little importance, and in no way de- 
tracts from the generosity of the Church in provicing 
such superior accommodations for iu children. Here 
we have the poorest section of the people taxing them- 
selves to provide better building accommodations for 
their children than we, with all our wealth and their 
assistance, provide for ours. The Protestants of New 
York, who look down upon the ignorant Catholic popu- 
lation which dwells in tenement-houtes, are furnishing 
our children with tenement achoolhouses, where as high 
as two thousand litile ones are packed together in a zin - 
gle building! 

As the priest conducted me through the schoo! I was 
strongly impreased with the personal influence he had 
upon all the scholars. As we entered each room 
the children all rose In their seats and said, with 
hearty welcome, God morning, Father,” and the 
Father bade them good-morning so cheerily and spoke 
0 pleasantly to one and another that it was easy to see 
not only that he had, but how he had, won the hearts 
of them all. The recitations were always stopped as we 
entered. This 1 did not wish, and told the Father that 
I preferred that the exercises should go right on. In 
one room he complied with my auggestion. The class 
was reciting in arithmetic A boy was sent to the board 
to work an example which was given out. He succeeded 
in getting the right answer, but did his work in such an 
unsystematic way as to give me an unfavorable impres- 
sion as to the character of the teaching. In each of 
the rooms there were a crucifix and several Images, 
designed to ‘‘ enliven devotion by exciting pious affec- 
tions and desires ” I inquired how much time was given 
each day to the religious exercises, and was told not 
more than a quarter of an hour, aside from the time given 
to the teaching of the catechism and Bible history. 

When we had concluded our visits to the different 
rooms, the Father and I again discussed the attitude of 
his Church toward the public schools. I asked him 
whether they would be satisfied with the Prussian plan 
of having each child instructed in the secular branches 
by secular teachers, and instructed in religion by a 
clergymen of his own denomination. Father Clancy 
said that this would not be satisfactory. The Church 
insisted that every child must have a religious educa- 
tion, and that this was impossible unless the entire teach- 
ing was conducted by religious teachers. It is the 
spirit of the teacher,” he said, ‘‘ quite as much as what 
is taught, that determines the falih of the child. If the 
city will support our schools, we are willing to accept the 
same curriculum as the Protestant schools, and to have 
both teachers and pupils subjected to the same (Lam 
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nations; but we must insist upon having our own 
teachers.” 

By the time we had finished our talk the school bad 
been dismissed for the ncon recess. A few children 
remained, and among them a little boy whom I had 
noticed as the brightest in his class, and whose face was 
as sweet and sincere as it was bright. As he sat very 
near where the priest, a sister, and myself were talking, 
I turned and spoke to him. When I asked him what 
he wanted to be when he grew up, he promptly 
responded, ‘A priest.” The boy, as the priest after- 
ward told ‘me with some hesitation, was the son of a 
saloon-keeper. The hold which the Church had already 
gained upon him indicated how effectually the parish 
schools carry out the work for which they are estab- 
lished. 


IN GEORGE ELIOT’S COUNTRY. 
By Frances A. HumMPHREY, 


T was a mild day in the last of January that I visited 
George Ellot’s country for the first time—one of 
those winter days not infrequent in mid England, and 
which the most musical of Eng!ish poets has described 
in perfect verse, when 
„Winter slumbering in the open air 
Wears on his smiling face a dream of spring.“ 
In a double sense is Nuneaton and its neighborhood the 
country of George Eliot, for not only was she born and 
bred there, but there lies the scene of her earlier stories, 
those, too, which are considered by many able cities as 
containing some of her best work—the “ Scenes of 
Clerical Life.” 

„ Silas Marner ” is a distinctively Midland and Nunea- 
ton book. Silas was a linen weaver, and in the early 
part of this century, the perlod in which the story is 
laid, the rattle of the hand loom was heard in Nuneaton, 
and the pale, eager faces of the hand- loom weavers” 
were seen on its streets. 

The way thither from Warwick lies through Kenil- 
worth and Coventry, names which, shouted out by the 
uniformed railway officials as a momentary pause is 
made at each, stir even the most sluggish imagination. 
It passes, too, through a portion of that great central 
plain watered at one extremity by the Avon, at the 
other by the Trent,” which George Elfot has pictured 
with such marvelous fidelity In the opening chapter of 
„Felix Holt.” 

The “ trim and cheerful villages with a neat parson- 
age and gray church set in the midst, and here and 
there a cottage with bright transparent windows, show- 
ing pots of blooming flowers, and {ts small Britons” 
dawdling along to the Board Schools ; the bushy hedge- 
rows, the “liberal homes of unmarketable beauty,” 
although at this season neither ‘‘ white with may” nor 
‘starred with pink pale dog-roses,” yet having their 
winter beauty of “ coral—the scarlet haws and deep 
crimson hips ;” the Jaborers’ cottages “‘ dotted along tbe 
lanes or clustered Into small hamlets,” and still, alas 
with “their little dingy windows telling like thick. 
filmed eyes of nothing but darkness within ;” the red- 
brick homesteads with their broad fields and golden 
cora-ricks—‘‘corn” in an English mouth meaning 
always wheat or any other grain but Indian corn; the 
fine old woods allowing ‘‘ peeps at the park or mansion 
which they shut in from the working-day world ;” the 
meadows with their long line of pollard willows marking 
the water-courses ; the red soll of the fallows, which 
makes one understand for the first time what Izaak 
Walton means by his phrase, sand-red cattle; the 
sturdy, magnificent elms, which, growing by the high- 
way, in lanes, in fields, and planted in the hedges, give 
its peculiar character to the scenery of Warwickshire— 
all these are seen from the railway carriage, though with 
a more rapid glance and from a different point of view 
from that by which the traveler of fifty years ago looked 
upon them from the stage-coach. 

An uninteresting town and neighborhood is Nuneaton, 
sol wastold. But 1 did not find itso. To “ super- 
ficial observer, says George Eliot in Jaret’s Repent- 
ance,” Milby (Nuneaton) is nothing but ‘‘ dreary prose.” 
And so it may seem to the superflelal observer of to-day, 
though vastly changed for the better since the ilme of 
which that was written. 

Asan example of how genius clothes with rainbow 
hues even the drearlest commonplace, I have but to 
recall the thrill with which I recogniz:d in the Bull 
Hotel the R:d Lion of Janet's Rapentance” Nothing 
could be balder as regards architeciursl beauty or 
grace than that famous hostelry. The entrance to it Is 
through a small archway in its center leading into a 
narrow courtyard, in which two or three men were 
lounging that day. And yet I am not eure that I locke! 
at pleiuretque, ivy-crowned Kenilworth with apy 
*reater interest | 

It was warm everywhere that evening, but especial. 
ly in the bar of tte Red Lion at Miby, where Mr. 
Dempster was seated, mixing his third glass of brandy 
and water,” so the story opens. 

Bat it was not of the very unplessant Mc, D mpg ter 


that I was thinking as I stood upon the pavement 
opposite, and looked over at its right angles and its mod- 
ern windows with their glaring panes; it was of Janet. 
For it was up that street, there to the left as you turn to 
cross the canal to the Bull Hotel—it was up that street 
that Janet walked that sweet Sunday morning, carrying 
a nosegay in her hand, clad in her simple muslin dress 
and black lace shawl, her massive hair neatly braided in 
gloray contrast with the white satin ribbons of her 
modest cap and bonnet,” while over her face, lined with 
suffering, a sweet smile played like ‘‘sunbeams on the 
storm-beaten beauty of the full and ripened corn.” 

And ni was in that same street, Church Street—the 
Orchard Street of the story—that she stood in the dead 
silence of the night, while the cold March wind swirled 
the dust upon ite pavement, and thick clouds covered 
the sky, thrust out from her husband’s home by his 
brutal hand, clad only in her night dress, the harsh 
winds cutting her naked feet and drawings her long 
hair awsy from her half-clad bosom, where the poor 
heart was crushed in anguish and despair.” And the 
bitterness of that anguish was not so much the sense 
of wrong inflicted as of just retribution for personal 
sin. 
Poor Janet ! with all her later redemption, it Is a piti- 
ful story, and !s, in its main facts, a true one. Janet snd 
Dempster really lived in Nuneaton, and their home on 
Church Street is pointed out to-day, 

At the head of this street stands the old parish church, 
a handsome, impcsing edifice without, though seeming 
bare within from the paucity of stained windows, and 
also, perhaps, from the almost total absence of those 
altar tombs that one soon comes to associate with Eng- 
lish churches of its size. Here tock place the confir- 
mation which caused such excitement among the pupils 
of Miss Town!ey’s school hard by, at which time one of 
the older girls assured little Clara Robins. who had 
wondered why it was that some clergymen were rectors 
and others only curates, that it was the clever men only 
who were made rectors | 

George Eliot, when about twelve, was put to a girls’ 
sc-ool at Nuneaton, the original of Mus Townley’s. 
This school still survives. 

Tbe schoolrooms and the dwelling-house of the mistress 
are under one roof, in accordance with the time-honored 
English custom, which extends even to the present 
Bond Schools, in which the salaries of the masters 
include rent, coals, and candles. 

It stands back from the street, with a narrow yard in 
front. I entered by a wicket gate, and knocked ata 
side door. It was opened by the head mistress, who 
welcomed me cordially. She had many visitors, she 
said, many from America. A door to the left of the 
entrance leads {nto the schoolroom, a low-celled room 
well lighted with wide English windows. A few young 
girls were seated around a table sewing. Above this 
room is another of similar eize the dormitory of George 
Elfot’s day. The mistress took me into another room 
associated with her—a diminutive room formerly the 
drawing rcom, now a music room. A girl about the 
age of the novelist when she was a schoolgirl there 
was pract’cing at a plano. My guide told me that 
Janet’s mother was head mistress in this school. 

A road through the market place leads out under an 
archway of the Great Western Railway to Chllvers 
Coton, the “ Shepperton” of The Sad Fortunes of 
the Rev. Amos Barton” and Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story.“ 
It is a suburb of Nuneaton, and conaists of a few labor 
ers’ cottages, the buildings of the Board School, a 
farmhouse or two, aud the church and vicarage. 

The former is small, differing little from hundreds of 
other Eaglieh parish churches. Its one unique feature 
is the outside filght of stairs leading to the children’s 
gallery. But,cqually with the other churches named, 
it has {ts value to the visitor from over seas in its gray 
antiquity. It stood there, much the same In essentials, 
generations before the Pilgrims landed on Piymouth 
Rick. It poesessed no works of monumental art to 
attract Cromwell’s iconoclastic soldiery, but it doubtless 
saw them as they swept by on their way to the famous 
slege of Litchfield, where Robert, Lord Brook, was 
killed, shot in the eye, which manner of his death was 
considered by most writers of his time as a clear In- 
timation that the way of the rebel leader was not right 
before God”! One naturally wonders in what light 
these sapient acribblers regarded the subsequent death of 
Charles 

While I was loitering about the churchyard the sex- 
ton appeared. He unlocked the church and went in, 
and 1 followed He was a chirrupy, cheerful little man, 
who might have been evolved from a cricket. He gave 
the bier, which s'ood in an open space in the nave, a 
bri k shove as he remarked that he'd got a funeral, 
and must go and ring the bell.” Thereupon he disap 
peared in the direction of the bell tower. 

The interſor of Chilvers Ccton Caurch is bare of or- 
nament, but its general appearance of comfort bears 
witness to the flourishing condition of the parish ex- 
chequer. The square children’s gallery, to which the 
outaide flight of steps gives access, projects far out over 


the north aisle. The only window of stained glass is 
that to the memory of the wife of Isaac Evans, George 
Eifot’s brother and the Tom Tulliver oft Te Mill on 
the Floss,” who still resides at Griff House. It was in 
this church that Mary Ann Evans was baptized as an 
lufant into the faith that she afterward repudiated. 

A pleturesque, attractive vicarage is that wherein 
the Rev. Amos Barton, with his Milly and seven chil- 
dren, tried to solve the problem of how to live respecta- 
bly on £80 per year. It isa many-gabled, many-chim- 
neyed structure of pale yellow, screened with shrubbery 
and overrun with scrambling vines, one of the latter 
loaded, as I saw It, even to the eaves with great clus- 
ters of rich red berries. 

While looking at it and recalling the main incidents 
of the stories that have given to It its world-wide luter: 
est, I felt the value of a story being true, truly true, 
as the children say. I recall the feeling of romantic 
Interest with which I watched the suntet from Amy 
Robsart’s reputed window at Kenilworth, though it is 
well known that she was never there. And we often 
affirm that the master creations of the poet and novelist, 
lixe Hamlet and Colonel Newcome, have as real an ex- 
latence as any living, breathing creature can have. 

But a still deeper interest was added to the little vicar- 
age when I remombered that the chief personages in 
those storſes did really live, suffer, and—some of them— 
die there. 

Amos Barton was the Rev. John Gwyther, and Milly 
was his wife, Emma, ‘‘a large, fair, gentle Madonna, 
the flowing lines of whose tall figure made the limpest 
dress look graceful.” Thereis her grave in thechurch- 
yard close at hand; Emma, aged 34” on the tomb- 
stone, with all the tender falsehood” following. A 
low branching yew watches over it. 

The Countess Czerlaski, and the trouble and scandal 
which arose from her presence at the vicarage, are 
matters of tradition in the neighborhood. 

Mrs. Hackit is aald to be a sketch of George Eliot's 
mother, as the Incomparable trlio—Mesdames Deane, 
Glegg, and Pullet, in The Mill on the Floss”—ts of 
the slaters of her mother. 

Mrs, Dickens sat to her son for his portrait of the 
Inimitable Mrs. Nickleby ; and the pecullar ways of a 
mother may serve to divert her gifted offspring. But 
the taste that permits the limning of those peculiarities 
for the delectation of the reading public is questionable. 

Over the vicarage garden to the south hangs the orlel 
window of Tina’s room. This is the room that was never 
entered by any one but Mr. Gilfil and old Martha, the 
housekeeper.” Once a quarter the latter opened it to 
dust and clean. A little black lace handkerchief, a 
satin pincushion with pins rusted in it, a scent-bottle, a 
work-basket with an unfinished baby cap yellow with 
age lying in it—these were some of the things upon 
which the entering sunbeams glanced as Martha put 
aside the thick blinds and curtains and threw open the 
casement. ‘Two gowns of ancient pattern hung on 
nails against the door,” and beside the bed lay a pair of 
tiny red slippers, ornamented with a bit of tarnished 
silver embroidery. 

Four times a year for nearly forty years did Martha 
do this, while Mr. Gilfil passed his evenings alone in 
the bare and cheerless sitting-room, with seldom other 
society than Ponto, his old brown setter, who, stretched 
at full length on the rug, with his nose between his fore- 
paws, would wrinkle his brows and lift up his eyelid 
now and then to exchange a glance fof mutual under 
standing with his master.” 

Truly, there is a pathos in the true that the fictitious 
lacks; and as you stand by Milly’s grave and look 
over to Tina’s, window, though years and much experi- 
ence in suffering may have lessened the fount of your 
tears, you find your eyes molstening, and a sense of the 
tragedy of life presses painfully upon you, and you in- 
stinctively turn, as you have often before, to the divine 
affirmation of the Paalmist: ‘‘ Lord, thou hast been 
our dwelling-place in all generations.” 

Griff House, the early home of George Ellot—to 
which she was brought when aix months old, and from 
which she removed at twenty-three—is about a mile 
from Chilvers Coton, on the old stage road to Coventry. 
Though a farmhouse, it has more the appearance of a 
manor-house. It stands back from the highway, with 
a pretty lawn and shrubberies attached. The farm 
bulldings are in the rear, out of sight from the front 
entrance. This is an unusual feature In an Eaglish 
farmhoute, which commonly has its yards and barns 
in unpleasant proximity. 

Opening a gate into an adjoining field, I passed in. 
The country around is gently undulating, with a tall 
chimney here and there marking the site of the collier- 
les. For this is the coal district of Warwickshire, a 
tract sixteen miles long by three wide. It has none of 
the barren, depressing appearance of the Welsh coal 
fields, however. The coal pits make seemingly but 
little impression upon this green and fertile land. 

A small pond in this adjoining field may be the very 


one into which Maggie pushed Lucy in a fit of jealousy, 
as told in The Mill on the Fioss.” For though the 
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scene of that story is laid in Derbyshire, many of its 
incidents are taken from George Eifot’s early life. A 
short distance off, at a branch of the road, cluster some 
laborers’ cottages, with roofs of red tiles and of thatch. 
A profound silence brooded over farm and farmstead, 
broken only by the bleating of sheep in a distant part 
of the field, and by the occasional call of & rook. 

In her poem Brother and Sister” George Ellot 
draws, with her usual fidelity, the features of the coun- 
try around her early home. The rookery elms,” the 
‘brown canal,” the wide-arched bridge —all are 
there. It was here, in this red-brick house overrun with 
ivy, that, when a girl of seventeen, she took upon herself 
the charge of her father’s household, not only superin- 
tending the work, but making the butter with her own 
“hands. The charming picture of the dairy in Adam 
Bede,“ with its cool tones, was drawn, doubtlese, from 

this period of her life. 

Even the “tramp” was not wanting that day, 
though, to his credit be it said, he was not the “ bold, 
gin-breathing tramp” of George Ellot's time. In four 
different forms did he appear and ask for money in that 
short walk of a mile out and back. To the first three 
was vouchsafed only a negative shake of the head. 
But I stopped and interrogated the fourth. 

Why was he asking for money in this way? Had 
he no trade ? Could he find no work ? were the qucs- 
tions put to him. He wes e decent-looking man, 
decently clad, and had the good manners of his 
clast. 

He was a watchmaker, he said, bred to the trade in 
Coventry, which was his home. He gave the name of 
the master with whom he had served his apprenticeship. 
But the watch business was dull. (This I knew to bea 
fact. The watch trade is much depressed) 

Falling to get work in Coventry, heretofore s center 
in watchmaking. he bad been to Manchester. He had 
found no work there, and was now returning on foot. 
He had walked from Tamworth that day, a distance of 
sixteen miles, and had had nothing to eat. It was then 
2PM 

Is there no place where you can go for food ?” 

„% Yes, at the Union,” he safd. But he did not like to 
apply to the Uaion in a town where he was a stranger. 
When he got back to Coventry, if he could find no work, 

he should go to the Union. ‘‘ It is no disgrace to go to the 
Ualon ?” he adds, interrogatively, looking somewhat 
wistfully at his questioner. 

** Certainly not, if you can find no work to do. And 
what will they do for you st the Union ?” 

They would give him a bed and food till work cou'd 
be found, he said. 

To the questioner there seemed a terrible hopelessness 
in the situation. What is to be done with this army of 
men here in England who want work but who cannot 
get it? This indiscriminate asking for money is taking 
all the manliness out of them. 

„% Why don’t you emigrate ?” I asked, clutching at 
the last straw of resource. 

I'm too old,” is ihe reply. 
seven years old!“ 

„Oh, that isn’t so very old, I answer, thinking of 
other and happier conditions wherein a man at fifty- 
seven, though he may be passed the grand climacteric 
(perheps), has yet within his power great pcssibilitfes, 
But th's man’s hair was white, and there is nothing that 
ages like à hopeless struggle with poverty. 

I give him sixpence, and we separate. And be spent 
it at the very next inn for Hquor, would be the com- 
ment of nine Englishmen out of ten upon the trans- 
action. Well, perhaps so. But I believed his story. 
And, at the last extremity, I shall fall back upon the 
example of that tender-hearted Ursa Mejor, Dr. Johnson, 
who, when his friends remonstrated with him for giving 
money to men who would only spend it for tobacco and 
rum, replied that he did not see why they should be 
denied the few coarse pleasures the upper class Eagiish- 
man had left them. 


„Why, lady, I'm fifty- 


THE ELECT LADY. 
By GEorGE MACDONALD, 


Author of Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood,’’ Alec Forbes,” 
“* Robert Falconer," etc. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—ANOTHER OFFERING, 


HE next evening, that before the trial, Andrew 
presented himself at the prison and was admitted. 
Dawtie came to meet him, held out her hand, and 
sald : 
"hank you, Acdrew !” 
How are you, Dawtte ?” 
„Well enough, Andrew.” 
„Gd is with us, Dawtie.” 
** Are you sure, Audrew ?” 
% Dawtie, I cannot see Goi’s eyes looking at me. but 
{ am ready to do what he wants me to do, and so I feel 
he fs with me.” 
„Oh, Andrew, I wish I could be sure! 


Let us take the risk together, Dawtie !” 

What risk, Andrew ?” 

The risk that makes you not sure, Dawlie—the risk 
that is at once the worst and the least—the risk that 
our hope should be in vain, and there is no God. But, 
Dawtie, there is that in my heart that cries Christ did 
die, and did rise again, and God is doing his best. His 
perfect love is our perfect safety. It is bard upon him 
that his own children will not trust him !” 

If he would but show bimself! 

„The sight of him now would make us believe In 
him without knowing him; and what kind of faith 
would that be for him or for us? We should be bad 
children, taking him for aweak parent. We must know 
him! When we do, there will be no fear, no doubt. 
We shall run straight home !—Dawiile, shall we go to 
gether ?” 

** Yes, surely, Andrew! God knows I try. I'm 
ready to do whatever you tell me, Andrew!“ 

No, Dawtie! Tou must never do what I tell you, 
except you think it right!“ 

** Yes, I know that. But I am sure I should think it 
rigbt !” 

‘We've been of one mind for a long time now, 
Davwtile.” 

** Sin’ lang afore I had ony mino’ my ain !” responded 
Dawtie, turning to her vernacular. 

Then let us be of one heart, too, Dawtie |” 

She was so accustomed to hear Andrew speak in 
figures that sometimes she looked through and beyond 
his words. She did so now, and, seeing nothing, stood 
perplexed. 

Winna ye, Dawtie ?” sald Andrew, holding out 
his banda, 

1 dinna freely un’erstan’ ye, An’rew.” 

** Ye h’avenly idiot!“ cried Andrew. ‘‘ Wull ye be 
my wife, or wull ye no.“ 

Dawtie threw her shapely arms above her head— 
straight up—her head fell back, and she seemed to gaze 
into the unseen. Then she gave a gasp, her arms 
dropped to her sides, and she would have fallen had 
not Andrew taken her. 

‘Andrew ! Andrew!“ she sighed, and was still in his 
arms. 

** Winua ye, Dzwtle ?” he whispered. 

„ Walt,“ she murmured, ‘' walt.“ 

**T winna wait, Dawile.” 

„ Welt till ye hear what they II say the morn.” 

** Dawtie, I'm ashamed o’ ye! What care I, an’ what 
daur ye care whatthey ray! Are ye no the Lord's clean 
yowle ? Glen ye care for what ony man thinks o' ye 
but the Lord himsel', ye’re no a’ his! Glen ye care for 
what I think o’ ye, ither like nor what he thinks, ye’re 
no sae bis as I maun hae ye afore we palrt company— 
which, please God, Ill be on the ither side of eter- 
nity !” 

„But, An’rew, it winna do to say o' yer father’s son 
at he took his wife frae the jail !” 

„ Ded they s' say naething ither! What ither cam 
[ for! Would ye hae me ashamed o' ane o' God’selec’ 
—a lady o' the Lord's ain coort!“ 

EA. but I'm feart it’s a' the compassion o’ yer hert, 
sir! Ye wad fain mak up to me for the disgrace! Ye 
could weel do wantin’ me!“ 

J winna tay,” returned Andrew, that I couldna 
live wantin’ ye, for that wad be to say I wasna worth 
offerin’ ye, and it would be to deny Him at made you 
and me for ane anither ; but I wad hae asomesair time 
Ill iet speak to the minister to be ready the minute the 
Lord opevs yer prieon door.“ 

The same moment, in came the governor with his 
wife: they were much interested in Dawtle. 

Bir, and ma’am,” said Audrew, ‘‘ will you please 
witness that this woman is my wife ?” 

It's Maister Andrew Ingram o’ the Knowe,” said 
Dawtie. ‘‘ He wants me to merry him.” 

want her to go before the court as my wife,” said 
Andrew. ‘She would have me walt till the jury said 
this or that! The jury give me my wife! Asif I didn’t 
know her!“ 

Lou won't have him, I see,” sald Mrs. Innes, turn- 
ing to Dawtie. 

Hae him!“ cried Dawtie, ‘‘ I wad hae him gien there 
war but the held o’ him! 

“ Then you are husband and wife,” said the governor; 
‘only you should have the thing done properly by the 
minister—after wards.” 

I' see to that, sir!’ answered Andrew. 

Come, wife,” said the governor, ‘' we must let them 
have a few minutes alone together.” 

There!“ said Andrew when the door closed, “‘ ye’re 
my wife noo, Dawtle! Lat them acquit ye or condemn 
ye it’s you an’ me noo, whatever come. 

Dawtie broke into a flood of tears—an experience 
all but new to her—and found it did her good. She 
smiled as she wiped her eyes, and sald : 

“Weel, An’rew, gien the Lord basna appeart in his 
ain likeness to deliver me, he’s done the next best 
thing.” 

** Dawtie,” answered Andrew, the Lord never docs 
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the next best. The thing he does fs always better than 
the thing he does not! 

Lat me think, an’ III try to un’erstan’,” said Dawtile; 
but Andrew went on. 

The beat thing, whan a body’s no ready for t, would 
be the warst to gle him—or any galt no the thing for the 
Father o' lichts to gle! Shortbreid micht be waur for 
a half hungert bairn nor astane! But the minute it’s 
fit we should look upo’ the face o' the Son o’ man, oor 
sin God-born brither, we'll see him, Dawtie l we'll see 
him! Hert canna think what it'll be like !—And noo, 
Dawtie, wull ye tell me what for ye wouldna lat me 
come and see ye afore !“ 

“TI wull, An’row: I was nae suner left to mysel' f’ 
the prison than I faun' mysel' thinkin’ aboot you—you 
first, and no the Lord! I said to mysel’, ‘This is 
awfu’! I’m leanin' upo’ An’rew, and no upo’ the First 
and the Lest! I saw that that was to brak awa’ frae 
Him that was nearest me, and trust ane that was farther 
awa’—which wasna !’ the holy rizzon o' things. Sae I 
sald to mysel’ I would meet my fate wi’ the Lord alane, 
and wouldna hae you come atween him and me! Noo 
ye hae t, An’rew !” 

Andrew took her in his arms and ssid : 

Thank ye, Dawtie! Eh, but I am content !—And 
she thoucht she hadva faith !—Good nicht, Dawtle. 
Ye maun gang to yer bed, an’ grow stoot in hert for the 
morn,” 


CHAPTER XXXV.— AFTER THE VERDICT. 


Through the governor of the jail Andrew obtained 
permission to stand near the prisoner at the trial. The 
counsel for the prosecution did all he could, and the 
counsel for the defense not much—at least Dawtie’s 
friends thought sc—and the judge summed up with the 
greatest impartiality. Dawtie’s simplicity and calm- 
nei#, her confidence devoid of self-assertion, had its 
' influence on the jury, and they gave the uncomfortab'e 
verdict of Wot Proven,” so that Dawtie was dis- 
charged. 

Alexa hid a carriage ready to take her home. As 
Dawtie went to it, she whispered to her husband : 

** Ye hae to tak me wantin’ a character, Andrew |!” 

** Jesus went home without a character, and was well 
received !” said Andrew, with a mille. Tou'll be 
over to-night to see the old folk!“ 

„Ves, Andrew; I'm sure the mistress will let me!’ 

“Don’t say a word to her of our marriage, except 
she has heard, and mentions it. I want to tell her my- 
self. You qill find me at the croft when you come, 
and I will go back with you.” 

In the evenlog Dawtie came, and brought the met 
sage that her mistress would like to see him. 

When he entered the room Alexs rose to meet him. 
He stopped short. 

„J thank you, ma am,“ he said, for your great 
kindness to Dawtle. We were married in the prison. 
She is my wife now.” 

“Married! Your wife!“ echoed Alexa, flushing, 
aud drawing back a step. 

„ had loved her long, ma am; and when trouble 
came upon her, the time came for me to stand by her 
aide.” 

„% You had not spoken to her, then—till— ?” 

** Not till last night. Isaid before the governor of 
the prison and Mra. Innes that we were husband and 
wife, If you please, ma’am, we shall have the proper 
ceremony as soon as possible.“ ° 

„wish I had kuown !” said Alexa—almoat to her- 
self, with a troubled smile. 

„J wish you had, ma’am !” responded Andrew. 

She raised her face with a look of confidence. 

** Will you please forget, Andrew!“ 

Nobility had carried the day. She had not one mean 
thought either of him or the girl. 

To forget is not in man’s power, ma’am ; but I 
shall never think a thought you would wish un 
thought.” 

She held out her hand to him. They were friends 
for ever. 

** Will you be married here, Andrew ? The house 18 
at your service,” she sald. 

„Don't you thiak it ought to be at her father’s, 
ma am? 

** You are right,“ said Alexa; and she sat down. 

Audrew stood in silence, for he saw she was meditat- 
ing somethiog.. At length she raised her head, and 
spoke, 

„Jou have been compelled to take the step soone! 
than you intended—have you not ?” 

„Ves, ma am. 

Then you can hardly be ao well prepared as you 
would like to bs!” 

„We shall manage,” 

It will hardly be convenient for your mother, I 
fear! You have nowhere else to take her, have 
vou? 

„No, me’am ; but my mother loves us both. And,” 


he added simply, where there's room for me, there’s 
rocm for her now!“ 
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„Would you mind if I asked you how your parents 
take it ?” 

‘They don’t say much. Tou see, ma’am, we sre all 
proud until we learn that we have one Master, and all 
we are brethren. But they will soon get over It.“ 

— When I see a man lifting up those that are beneath 
him, not pulling down these that are above him, I will 
believe in his communism. Those who most resent 
belvg looked down upon are in general the readiest to 
look down upon others. It fq not principle, it fs not 
truth, it ls themselves, they regard. Of all false divint- 
ties, Self is the most Illogical.— 

„It God had been the mighty monarch they repre- 
sent him,” continued Andrew, be would never have 
let us come near him! 

„Did you hear Mr. Rackstraw’s sermon on the con- 
descension of God ?” asked Alexa. 

“The condescenslon of God, ma’am! There fe no 
such thing. God never condescended, with one Jove- 
like nod, all his mighty, eternal life ! God condescend 
to his children—their spirits born of his spirit, their 
hearts the children of his heart! No, ma’am! there 
never wat a falser, ugiier word in any lying zer- 
mon! 

His eyes flashed and his face shone. 
she had never seen him look so grand. 

„ I see,” she answered. I will never use the word 
about God sgain.” 

„Thank you, ma'am.“ 

** Why should you thank me ?” 

“I beg your pardon ; I had no right to thank you. 
But I am so tried with the wicked things sald about God 
by people who think they are speaking to his pleasure, 
and not to his despite, that Iam apt to talk foolishly. 
I don’t wonder at God's patience with the wicked, but 
1 do wonder at his patience with the pious !” 

They don't know better.” 

„How are they to know better while they are so sure 
about everything! I would infinitely rather belfeve in 
no God at all than in such a God as they would have me 
believe in!“ 

„Oh, but, Andrew, I had not a glimmer of what you 
meant—of what you really objected to, or what you 
loved! Now, I cannot even recall what it was 1 did 
not like in your teaching, I think it was that, instead 
of listening to know what you meant, I was always 
thinking how to oppose you, or trying to find out by 
what name you were to be called. One time I thought 
von were an Arminlan, another time a Socinian, then a 
Swedenborglan, then an Arian! I read a history of the 
sects of the Middle Ages, just to see where I could eet 
you down. I told people you did net belfeve this, and 
did not believe that, when I knew neither what you be- 
lieved nor what you did not belfeve. I thought 1 did, 
but it was all mistake and imsgization. When you 
would not discuss things with me I thought you were 
afraid of losing the argument. Now I see that, instead 
of disputing about opinions, I should have been saying, 
God be merciful to me a inner! 

** God be praised !’ said Andrew. ‘‘Ma’am, you are 
a free women! The Father has called you, and you 
have sald, ‘Here 

J hope so, Andrew, thanks to God by you! Butl 
am forgetting what I wanted to say! Would It not be 
better—after you are married, I mean—to let Dawtle 
stay with me awhile ?—I will promise you not to work 
her too hard,” she added, with a little laugh. 

I see, ma’am! It ia juat like you! You want people 
to know that you believe in her! 

** Yes; but I want also to do what I can to keep such 
good tenants. Therefore I mus’ add a room or two to 
your house, that there may be good accommodaifon for 
you all.“ 

„Tou make thanks imposaible, ma’am! I will speak 
to Dawtle about it. I know she will be glad not to leave 
you! I will take care not to trouble the house.” 

** You shall do just as Dawtle and you please. Where 
Dawtie is, there will be room for you.” 

Already Alexa’s pain had grown quite bearable 

Dawiie necded no persuading. She was so rich in 
the possegsion of Andrew that she could go a hundred 
years without seeing him, she sald, I: was only that he 
would come and see her, initead of her go!ng to see him 

In ten days they were married at her father’s cottage 
Her father and mother then accompanied her and Au- 
drew to the Knowe, to dine with Andrew’s father and 
mother. In the evening the new pair went out for u 
walk in the old flelds. 

It seems, Dawtle, as if God was here!’ fad An- 

“I would fain see him, Andrew! I would rather you 
went out than God !” 

** Suppose he was nowhere, Dawtie?“ 

“If God werena in you, ye wadna be what ye are to 
yer ignorant Dawtle, Andrew! She needs her Father 
in h’aven sairer nor her Andrew ! But I'm sayin’ things 
sae true at It’s jist silly to say them! Ea, it’s like h’aven 
liel to be cot o’ that prison, an’ walkin’ aboot wi’ you 
God has gi’en me a’ thing —Itst a’ thing, Andrew |” 

God was wi’ ye the prison, Dawtle 


Alexa thought 


„Aye! But I like better to be wi’ bim here!” 

** An’ ye may be sure he likes better to ha’e ye here!“ 
rejoined Andrew. 

CHAPTER XXXVI,—AGAIN THE GOBLET. 

The next day Alexa set Dawiie to tearch the house 
yet again for the missing goblet. 

It must be somewhere,” she said. We are beset 
with an absolute contradiction : the thing can’t be in 
the house, and it must be in the house! 

It we do find it,” returned Divwtle, ‘ folk’ll say 
them at could hide could weel sek ! Is’ luik naegalt 
wantin’ you, mem |” 

Tae study was bare of books, and the empty shelves 
gave no hint of concealment. They stood in its dreart.- 
ness, looking vaguely round them. 

** Did it ever come to ye, mem,” sald Dawtie, that 
a minute or twa passed between Mr. Crawford comlu' 
doon the stair wi’ you, and me gaein’ up to the malater ? 
When I gaed intil the room, he lay pantin’ ' the bed; 
but as I broodit upo’ ilka thing alane ' the prison, he 
cam afore me, there ' the bed, as gien he had gotten oot 
o’ t. and hidden awa’ the cup, and was jist gotten intil’t 
again, the same moment I cam in.” 

‘* Dying people will dostrange things,” rej>ined her 
mistress. ‘‘ Bat it brings us no nearer the cup!“ 

The surer we are, the better we'll seek |’ sald Daw- 
tle. 

They began, and went over the room thoroughly 
locking everywhere they could think of. They had all 
but given it up to go on elsewhere when Dawile, stud 
ing again in the middle and looking about fn a sort of 
unconscious hopelessness, found her eyes on the mantic- 
shelf, and went and laid her hand upon it. It was of 
wood, and she fancied it a little loose, but she could not 
move it. 

When Andrew comes, we'll get him to «x imize It,” 
said Alexa, 

He came in tne evening, and Alex: told him what 
they had been doing. She begged him to get tools and 
see whether there was not a space under the mautle- 
shelf. But Andrew, accustomed to ponder contrivances 
with Sandy, would have a good look at {t first. He 
came presently upon a clever litt'e spring, pressing 
which he could lift the shelf; there, under ſt, sure 
enough, in rich response to the candle he held, flashed 
the gems of the curicusly wrought chalice of gold! 
Alexa gave a cry, Andrew drew a deep breath, Dawtle 
laughed like a child. How they gez d on it, passed ft 
from one to the other, pored over te goms, and over 
the raised work that inclosed them, I need not tell. 
They began to talk about what was to be done with Ii. 

We will send it to the earl,” sald Alexa. 

„No, sald Audrew ; that would be to make our- 
selves judges in the case! Your father must have paid 
money for it; he gave it to Mr. Crawford, and Mr. 
Crawford must not be robbed !” 

Stop, Andrew!“ sald Alexa. Everything in the 
next room was left to my cousin, with the library in 
this ; whatever elee was left him was Individually de- 
s:ribed. The cup was not in the next room, and was 
not mentioned. Providence has left us to do with it as 
we may judge right. I think it ought to be taken to 
Borisnd Hall—and by Dawiie.“ 

„Well! She will mention that your father bought 
t!“ 

I will not take a shilling for It! 

Is not that because you are not quite sure you have 
the right to dispose of it?“ 

1 would not take the price of it if my father had 
left the cup expressly to me !” 

Had he done so, you would have a right to what he 
paid for it. To give the earl the choice of securing it 
would be a service rendered him. If he were too poor 
to buy it, the thing would hav; to be considered.” 

“Nothing could make me touch money for It. 
George would never doubt we had concealed it in order 
to trick him out of it !” 

He will think soall the same, It will satisfy him, 
and not a few beside, that Dawtle ought to have been 
convicted. The thing is certainly Mr. Crawford’s—that 
is, his as not yours. Your father undoubtedly meant 
him to have the cup; and God would not have you, 
eveu to serve the right, take advantage of an accident. 
Whatever ought to be done with the cup, Mr. Craw- 
ford ought to do it; it is his business to do right in 
regard to it; and whatever advantage may be galned by 
doing right, Mr. Crawford ought to have the chance of 
gaining it. Would you deprive him of the opportunity 
to which, at least, he has a right, of doing justice, and 
delivering his soul?“ 

“You would have us tell the earl that his cup fe 
found, but Mr. Crawford claims it?“ sald Alexa. 

Andrew would have u take it to Mr. Crawford,” 
said Dawtie, and tell himthat the earl has a claim to it.” 

„Tell him also,” said Andrew, ‘‘ where it was found, 
showlng he has no legal right to it; and tell him he has 
no more moral right to it than the Jaird could give him. 
Tell him, ma’am,” continued Audrew, that you ex | 


| pect him to take it to ths earl, that he may buy it, if he 


will ; aud say that it, after a fortnight, you flad it Is 


not in the earl’s possession, you will yourself ascertain 
from him whether the offer has been made bim.“ 
Tust 1s just right, said Alexa. 

And to the tbfrg ves cone. The cup is now fn ike 
earl’s collection, and without any further Interfcrence 
on her part. 

A few days after she and Dawtle carried the cup to 
Crawford, a parcel arrived at Potlurg, containing a beau- 
tiful stiver case, and inside the case the jeweled watch— 
with a letter from George, begging Alexa to accept his 
present, and assuring her of his conviction that the 
moment he annoyed her with any further petition she 
would return it. He expressed his regret thet he had 
brought such suffering upon Dawile, and sald he was 
ready to make whatever amends her husband might 
think fit. 

Alexs accep ed the watch, and wore it. 
her fatner would like her to do 80 

CHAPTER XXX?II —THE HOUR BEFORE DAWN. 


The friendsh!» of the three was never broken. I will 
not say that, as she lay awake in the dark, the eyes of 
Alexs never renewed the tears of that autumn right on 
which she turned her back upon the pride of self ; but 
her tears were never those of bitterness, of self-scorn, or 
of self-plty. 

It I am to be pitied,” ahe would say to herself, let 
the Lord pity me. I am not ashamed, and will not be 
sorry. I have nothing to resent; no one has wronged 
mo. 

Audrew died in middle age. His wife sald the Mas- 
ter wacted him for something nobody else could do, or 
he would not have taken him from her. She wept, aud 
took comfort, for she lived In expectation, 

Oge night when she and Alexa were zitting together 
at Potlurg, about a month after his burial, speaking of 
many things with the freedom of a long and tried love, 
Alexa sald, after a pause of some duration : 

Were you net very angry with me then, Dawitie ?” 

„When, ma’am 

When Andrew told you.” 

Told me what, ma’am ? I must be stupid to-night, 
for I can’t think what vou mean !” 

“When he told you I wanted him, not knowing he 
Was youre.” 

ken nsething o' what ye’re mintin’ at, mem! per- 
sisted Diwtle, {na tone of bew!lderment. 

“Oh! I thought you had no secrets from one an 
other!“ 

‘I dont know that we ever had except things in 
his books that he sald were God's secrets, which I 
should understand some day, for God was telling them 
as fast as he could get his children to understand them.” 

‘IT gee!” sighed Alexa; you were made for each 
other !|— But this is my secret, and I hava the right to 
tell it. He kept it for me to tell you! I thought all 
the time you knew it !” 

1 don’t want to know anything Andrew vculd not 
tell me. 

He thought {t was my secret, you see, not his, and 
tha! was why he did not tell you.” 

Ot course, ma’am! Andrew always did what was 
right!“ 

„Well, then, Dawtie—I offered to be his wife if he 
wcu have me!” 

Aud what did he say? asked Dawtle, with the 
composure of one Itstening to a story learned from a 
book. 

“te told mo hecculdn’t. But I’m not sure what 
he said, The words went away.” 

Wen was it he asked you?’ sald Dawtle, sunk in 
thought. 

“The night but one beforo the trial,” answered 
Alexs, 

He wicht hae ta en you, then, {stead o' me 
lady an’ a’! Oa, mem! do you think he took me 
‘causo I was la trouble? He micht hae been laird him 
sel’ |’ 

Dawile! Dawtle!’ cried Alexa. “If you think 
that would have weighed with Andrew, I ought to 
have been his wife, for I know him better than you !” 

Dawtle sm'led at that. 

“Bat I do know, mem, she said, that Andrew 
was fit to cast the lairdship frae him to comfort ony 
puir lassic !—I would ha’ lo’ed him a’ the same !” 

have done, Dawtie ! said Alexa, solemnly. 
Bu he woulda’t have thrown me away for you, if he 
hada’t loved ycu Dawtle! Be sure of that. Ho migh? 
have made nothing of the lairdship, but he wouldn’: 
have made nothing of me!“ 

That's true, mem. I dinna doobt it,” 

love him siili—and you muttn’t mind me saying 
lt, Dawtle! Taere are ways of loving that are good, 
though there be some pain in them. Thank God we 
have our children to look after! You will let me say 
our children, won't you, Dawile ?” 

Some thought Alexa hard, rome thought her cold; 
but the few that kne her, knew she was neither ; and 
some of my readers will grant that such a friend as 


She thought 


Andrew was better thac such a husbind as George. 
[THe END 
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A VACATION PROLOGUE. 
By Lucy M. HALL, M.D. 


HAT is this dull languor which is creeping 
into the air? A miserable, depressing languor 
when viewed from a background of lessons, black- 
boards, examinations, dusty offices, ledgers, type- 
writers, and folios; but a blissful, scmnolent ecstasy 
when it stands as an accompaniment to a hammock, the 
last magazine or novel, glimpses of blue sky seen 
through a leafy canopy, and with memory and anticipa- 
tion merged in a half-dreamy contemplation of pleasant 
walks and drives, baths, rows and salle! In other words, 
it is a beatitude of laziness when adjusted to a vacation, 
but to work—ah, me! we need a whip of scorpions to 
dispel it and keep us up to what now, more than ever, 
scems the “‘ demnition grind ” of daily toll. 

Happily, June is here, and the long, swooning days of 
midsummer not lar away, and we must bethink ourselves 
of vacation and how and where we are to spend it. 

In our work nine-tenths of us were pushed, jolted, or 
absolutely forced into the niche which we occupy for 
nine, ten, or eleven months of the year ; but for the one, 
two, or three months of recreation we have a freedom 
of choice which is almost bewildering. 

There are so many needs to be met in this great army 
of tired workers and bored, diasé, almost hopelessly 
fatigued idlers who are, or should be, seeking rest and 
change amid surroundings which are sure to dispel old 
discords and elicit new harmonies, mental and physical, 
in the brief but ideal existencs which we have such wide 
liberty in choosing ! 

„Vacation: the act of vacating or making void.” 
What shall we vacate ? Ourclass-rooms, offices, pulpits, 
rostrums, and drawing-rooms, our fashionable follies and 
discomforts in dress, our old cares, old worrles and 
jealousles. Our brains keyed to the highest tension, 
our jangling nerves and torpid ivere, we must take with 
us, but the tension, the javgle, and the torpidity we will 
make to vacate as scon as possible, and, ir we choose 
well and act wisely, we may soon bid them adieu. 

We, as a nation, have often been accused of not 
knowing how to amuse ourselves, of taking even the 
trivial things of life too seriously. Cartainly a nation 
which by an almost universal custom is expected to 
march in solemn procession to an early breakfast, punct- 
ually at the tick of the clock, three hundred and sixty 
five days in the year, must be terribly ip earnest. Per- 
haps in this matutinal plllory is sounded the keynote 
of our intensity. ‘We should learn the art of relaxation. 
The man who enjoys a good, hearty, through and- 
through Jaugh every day of his life will never break 
down nervously. Then there should occastonally be 
some real diversion, something which will lift our 
thoughts well out of their ordinary channels and yet 
leave no sense of depression behind. When we have 
learned this, the end of the year and the end of our 
expendable stock of vitality will not be so intimately 
associated. As it is, we, for the most part, cut the 
last coupon from our yearly bond, and receive from 
the bank of Energy a notice that we have overdrawn 
our account, before, insolvent aud discouraged, we set 
about negotiating for a fresh deposit upon a forlorn 
basis of brain-fag, jaundice, and dyspepsia. It must, 
ndeed, be a re-creation which will give us the capital 
for another year of reckless expenditure. 

Thank God for the wide fields, the breezy mountains, 
the wooing, murmuring sea which sfags us to sleep 
after a dip in its cool salt waves! Without these we 
should indeed be hopelessly bankrupt. Already we have 
looked over any number of advertisements of summer 
resorts, but are still undecided where to go. Some of 
us have a tiny cottage by the sea, or a home nook in 
the mountain or glen, and therefore have no need to 
choose further. 

Those misguided, I had almost said demented, people 
who affect fashionable watering-places, swarming the 
great hotels, or living in sumptuous mansions to which 
they apply the diminutive title of cottage,” who bring 
to their summer’s outing all the burdens and exactions 
and arbitrary restrictions of unmitigated social life, 
should not be considered as real vacation takers. Their 
vacation, so called, consists simply of a shilting of the 
scene and a part of the modus operandi of the winter’s dis- 
sipations. The same extravagances, the same discomforts 
of elaborate toilets, late hours, and cloying delicacies, are 
repeated, the same faces are again seen, the same rival- 
ries and jealousies are mingled in the daily and nightly 
rounds. We will leave them in their bondage, their 
utter alienation from nature, with their mountains of 
juggage, their gilded equipages and clanking chains, 
weir boredoms and hollow affectations. 

There are a few women in every city who, having 
little or no society when at home, economizs for nine or 
ten months of the year and then condense all their eager 
aspirations for a fashionable existence into a two or 
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three months’ display of fine clothes and grand, put-on- 
for-the-occasion airs before the appreciative gaze of a 
watering-place public. Given the condition of mind 
and cast of character which would create a demand for 
this kind of recreation, who shall say it has not sub. 
served its purpose? This query we shall not try to 
answer. Asin the problem involved in the story of 
„The Lady or the Tiger!“ we leave the decision to the 
reader, 

By and by, when your portmanteau is packed and you 
are just off for some nook of promise, where the most 
of nature and the least of art shall be your dally por- 
tion, see first that every trap of every waste-pipe in the 
ahut up house at home is made secure against the 
evaporation of its contents, by the ald of a dripping 
faucet or alphon, or by being filled with some fluid 
which will neither evaporate nor decompose, thus secur- 
ing yourselves against the danger of returning to a fever 
nest of sewer gas, poisoned curtains, carpets, hangings, 
and upholstery. Then, no matter how inviting the spot 
selected for your outing, keep your portmanteau locked 
and strapped till, not with the eye of an esthete but 
with the eye of a sage, you have scanned the premises, 
and, if you do not find them in accord with all reazon- 
able sanitary demands, seiz3 your luggage in one hand, 
your stout walking-stick in the other, and look not be- 
hind you till you have placed a safe distance between 
yourself and the lurking dangers from which you flee. 

An opportunity for recuperation has too often ended 
In disaster from neglect of this simple precaution. Tne 
front plazza, the morning-glories and honeysuckles and 
fine old elms, are all very well, but while admiring them 
do not forget that malaria, typhoid, and all the ttises in 
the Book of Doom may be lying in wait for you in some 
slimy pool at the back door, hanging in venomous clir- 
cleta over some slop and garbage polsoned area, trick- 
ling into the well from a defective drain, or creeping up 
the cellar stairs from a dozen niduses of dampness 
and decay. 

These weighty matters of hygiene settled, see that in 
all things your vacation gives you the greatest possible 
change from your every-day life And so, dear city 
belle or book-weary student, any and all who have been 
living with a thousand and one points of contact re- 
sponding to a thousand and one impressions day by day, 
and always with more or less expenditure of nervous 
energy, leave your gay trappings and dog eared books 
behind, and in nature, tree-decked, breeze-laden, aky- 
arched, wave-washed, and mountain-studded, rejoice 
and revel to your heart’s content i 

Eschew all incumbrances but the most necessary. 
Can man or woman conceive of a greater incongruity 
than a fashionable toilet amid such surroundings? As 
well paint a pink parasol over the head of the Sistine 
Madonna, or put a Paris bonnet upon the fisxen 
curls of a pretty milkmaid, as she goes tripping and 
yawning—heaven help her !—at four o'clock in the 
morning to milk the cows. The unpardonable part of 
such folly is that recuperation, the very object which 
you have set before you, is made impossible, if you are 
to be crippled and fettered by French heels, French 
corsets, Frenchy gowns, and the endless incumbrances 
of a fashionable attire. Of what use is free air to a 
transfixed diaphragm, or invigorating exercise to the 
circulation, when the heart wags feebly against a mass 
of viscera jammed up against it from below, and ribs 
and lungs squeezed in upon it from front and sides ? 
How can your soul expand in freedom when your 
respiratory organs are in a vise, and your nutritive 
apparatus is writhing in quarters as packed ss an 
Italian lodging-house? How can vigor come to limbs 
tilted out of line by high-heeled shoes, and weighted by 
masses Of draperies, braids, beads, and jingling orna- 
ments? Ah, the folly and weariness, the idiocy, the 
positive wickedness of it 

No woman is possessed of a soul which is fit to enter 
heaven who cannot get throuzh a summer vacation 
without a great Saratoga trunk, or worship nature ex- 
cept ina Parisian gown. Why! she would stop at the 
very gates of Paradise to readjust her plumes and 
flounces, and her first interview with the angel Gabriel 
would be with regard tothe texture and fashion of the 
unnumbered white robes which she would consider in- 
dispensable to her celestial outfit! 

And so, with our emancipation ticket safe in pocket, 
bound by no code but that of good manners and amia- 
bility, safely domiciled in some cheery abode, with a 
good cock at the range, Hygeia” printed on the back 
door and Sanitas” sitting upon the cellar stairs, with a 
vita nuova from the very fountain of life pouring into 
our expanding lungs and coursing through our arteries, 
could mortal ask for more? In our loose flannels, our 
easy shoes and light straw hat, we feel ourselves equal 
to almost any feat of muscular exertion. Yet just here 
it is well to pause and consider, for because our starved 
blood-corpuscles have drunk themselves half mad with 
sparkling oxygen, and every molecule of nervous matter 
m our bodies has responded to the exhilarating influence, 
it does not follow that a set of muscle fibers, of tendons 
and ligaments, which Lave beea called upon for but the 
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most moderate effort for the past nine or ten months, are 
prepared for some sudden and extravagant demand upon 
them. Nor is the circulatory system, with its elastic 
blood-vessels and its faithful pump, the heart, the latter 
of which has been rather dumpishly jogging along for 
all these months, in training for the increase of force 
and acceleration of action necessary to a grand feat of 
mountain climbing, rowing, or other severe or long- 
sustained effort. To attempt it under such conditions 
is simple foolhardinesf, a foolhardiness which may re- 
sult in some lifelong disability. 

But a few days ago a lady, long a sufferer from severe 
organic troubles, was incidentally remarking upon a 
feat of mountain climbing in which she and a young 
friend had indulged ten years or more ago. She said 
that before they reached the summit her friend grew 
ghastly pale and nearly fainted, but, revived by a 
draught of brandy, she insisted upon completing the 
ascension. She added: Ever since that time my friend 
has suffered from a weakness of the heart. And I have 
thought that my own troubles may have been largely 
due to the severe and unwonted exertions of that luck- 
less day.” I could multiply instances did space permit; 
instances where from a hard effort at rowing by one 
unaccustomed to the use of the oars, a long or rapid 
horseback ride by one not in the habit of riding, and in 
various other ways, injuries have been sustained, or 
conditions induced, which have proved the source of 
endless trouble and annoyance. Every person, not al- 
ready the victim of some organic disease, should be 
capable of such exertion, and be the better for indulg. 
ing in it; but he, and especially she, can be so only by 
thorough and vigorous muscular exercise persisted in 
from year's end to year’s end. 

In that case the mountain tops need not beckon to her 
in vain ; the wide, smiling fields she may traverse at her 
own sweet will; a strong pull at the oars need not intim- 
idate her; a long gallop or a tricycle race will send her 
home rosy and sparkling to a hearty supper, a merry 
romp, and the soundest of slumbers afterward. 

Ah, these much-to-be-wished-for: conditions which 
might be but are not ! 

The question is often asked, ‘‘Should any work be 
done during a vacation?“ The answer will depend 
upon a variety of conditions In the first ple ce, there 
are many persons whom necesslty compels to do some 
work in their vacation time; as students who have 
something to make up iu their studies, teachers who 
have engaged to teach a new branch the coming year, 
authors who have a little something which must be 
done, eto, etc. , 

With this formidable must be done” to face, our 
only resource is to compromise ; the compromise being 
in the form of a compect in which it should be stipu- 
lated that no work be undertaken for at least two weeks 
after your vacation begins; that you sleep and doze, read 
& novel or two—always out of doors when possible— 
frolic in the flelds or splash in the waves, forgetting 
that life holds such a thing as care or anxiety. 

Then, when your time is up and work must be 
thought of, do not go about it ina siipshod way, a 
way which will give you a constant sense of unrest and 
stand before you as a reproach whenever you indulge 
in any recreation. Do your work for the day in the 
morning, if possible, then feel yourself free for any or 
all the entertainment, exercise, or rest for which you 
may have opportunity during the remainder of the day. 
Managed thus, your work will at least not be a drag 
upon you. Then, too, the question of work depends upon 
the degree of weariness Sometimes a person greatly 
tired will do better if he does not break off from all 
work at once; otherwise he may be like one who, when 
a rope at which he has been tugging suddenly parts, 
finds himself a limp, confused, bumped, and bewildered 
heap, lying nowhere in particular, and wondering how 
he came there. The letting go was all well enough, 
but he should have let go gradually. There are people, 
too, who have no genius for entertaining themselves or 
for being entertained. They don’t care to botanize; 
the marvels of the microscopical part of creation have 
no charms for them ; they don’t hunt or fish; they 
don’t care to ride, or row, or sail ; they are bored them 
selves and they bore everybody else. Time-killing is 
unhealthy business; it is bad for the slain and worse for 
the slayer. 

If you would thrive, find something which you can 
do with zest, something which will exhilarate you: a 
game to play, a boat to row, a canoe to paddle, a horse 
and saddle or a horse and cart, a bicycle or tricycle, 
cozy out-of-door nooks with books to your taste— 
something anything, to keep the time from hangirg 
like a dead weight upon you. to make the blood go 
dancing through your veins, and give a sparkle and 
glow to cheek and eye. 

Our tummer outing over, brown and cheery, strong 
and full of courags, we will take up the cast-off burden, 
now ea burden no more, and let us hope that, with a 
merry heart, s clean conscience, and a little timely 
recreation thrown in dow and then, we may come 
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through the year with steady nerves, a clear brain, and 
religion and temper undisturbed by any of the malign 
{pfluevces which emanate from gastric or hepatic short- 
comings. 


THE CORNER-STONES OF SOCIAL LIFE. 


F there is one attribute above another to which we 
all lay claim, it is that of politeness. It is the one 
possession which we claim, independent of social or 
financial possession. Mr. Robert Louls Stevenson has 
proven most conclusively that It isa popular error to 
suppose that there is one standard of politeness for 
all social grades. He tells us that every social grade has 
ite standards, and the only security against sinning 
against these social codes is an almost superhuman 
knowledge of their multitudinous ramifications. 

But there are some points that we hold in common, 
and one is the prompt acceptance or rejection of an in- 
vitation, and the keeping cf the engagements unless 
prevented by some extreme caute. Many people are 
thoughtless enough to think, Oh, it does not matter; 
they will not mind me and coolly take it for granted 
that they are privileged creatures who may walk in un- 
heralded in their frlend's home, and, of course, be wel- 
comed gladly. Few people in this country live in a 
way that makes an unexpected guest an unalloyed 
plessure. With our wailing facilities what they are, 
it is a small matter to notify our prospective hostess 
that we are coming; and it is a gross rudeness, of which 
even nice people are sometimes guilty, that of not 
responding at once to an invitation. The English can 
teach us much on this point of et/quette. They are 
exact in giving an invitation for a stated period. and 
this assures a guest that his presence is welcome, and 
that his host and hostess mean to entertain him in the 
way that meets his wishes as far as they know them ; 
the other guests, if any are invited, are expected to be 
congenial spirits. Invitations there are not the hap- 
hezard effairs they are with us. ‘‘Come and see me 
this summer” would not be the English invitation, 
dut. Come and spend a week in July or August,” 
specifying the dates and giving the trains for arrival 
and departure. 

It would simplify social life with us If we could only 
follow this sensible fashion. It would do away with a 
certain inward unrest and friction that is the result of 
the meaningless ‘‘ come and see us so prevalent among 
us; its senseless and unmeaning attempt at hospitality 
often destroys respect. There is nothing we are indi- 
vidually more sensitive to than insincerity. We will 
not pardon it even in an Scquaintance, and there is 
always an unpleasant emotion following the indefinite 
„Come and see me sometime ” in the hearer, and a cor- 
responding loes of respect and repose. 

We need, individually and nationally, social exactness 
and sincerity. The cultured and earnest editor of Edl- 
tor’s 
Monthly,” gives his criticisms on the meaningless forms 
of our scclal life, and pleads effectively for simplicity 
and asincerity—the corner-stones of every social con 
struction worth maintaining : 

But does society—tbat is, the intercourse of congenial 
people—depend upon the elaborate system of exchanging 
calls with hundreds of people who are not congenial? 
Such thoughts will sometimes come by a winter fireside of 
rational-talking friends, or at a dinner party not too large 
for talk without a telephone, or in the summer-time by the 
sea or in the cottage in the hills, when the fever of social 
life has got down to a normal temperature. We fancy 
that sometimes people will give way to a real enjoyment 
of life, and that human intercourse will throw off this artt- 
ficial and wearisome parade, and that if women look back 
with pride, as they may, upon their personal achievements 
and labors, they will also regard them with astonishment. 
Women, we read every day, long for the rights and privi- 
leges of men, and the education and serious purpose in life 
of men. And yet, such is the sweet self-sacrifice of their 
nature, they voluntarily take on burdens which men have 
vever assumed, and which they would speedily cast off if 
they had. What should we say of men if they consumed 
half their time in paying formal calls upon each other 
merely for the sake of paying calls, and were low-spirited 
if they did not receive as many cards as they had dealt out 
to society ? Have they not the time? Have women more 
time? and if they have, why should they spend it in this 
Sisyphus taek? Would the social machine go to pleces— 
the inquiry is made in good faith, and solely for informa- 
tion—if they made rational business for themselves to be 
attended to, or even if they gave tbe time now given tocalls 
they hate to reading and study, and to making their house- 
holds civilizing centers of intercourse and enjoyment, and 
paid visits from some other motive than ‘clearing off their 
Net’? If all the artificial round of calls and cards should 
tumble down, what valuable thing would be lost out of any- 
body’s life? 

The question is too vast for the Drawer, but as an ex- 
periment in sociology it would like to see the system in abey- 
ance for one season. If at the end of it there had not been 
just as much eocial enjoyment as before, and if there were 
not fewer women than usual down with nervous prostration, 
it would agree to start at its own expense a new expert- 
ment, to wit, a kind of Social Clearing- House, in which all 
cards should be delivered and exchanged, and all social] 


Drawer charmingly, in the June Harper's 
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debts of this kind be balanced by experienced bookkeepers, 
so that the reputation of everybody for propriety and con 
ventionality should be just as good as it is now.“ 

If the meaningless forms of social life were ignored, we 
would find time, and increase the opportunities of meet- 
ing those whom we really desire to know, and who give 
us help and stimulus. This would give us the leisure 
to think out our list of guests, whether for a lunch or a 
week’s entertainment, and our social life Id be well 
planned and purposeful, not a touch - and go process, 
whose success depended on the number of pleces of 
white cardboard reposing in our card-recelvers, and the 
number of addresses in our address books. We need 
in our social life independence, individualism, simplic- 
ity, and sincerity. 


SOME ASPECTS OF EDUCATION. 


By Lovisz Fisks Bryson, M.D. 


DUCATION Is the training recelved in childhood 
which makes us the kind of men and women we 
are later. It may be crderly, systematic, thoroughly 
scientific and practical. Too frequently it Is a mere 
matter of chance, without method or ultimate alm. In 
either case the impressions of childhood remain during 
life, Tendencies, sentiments, opinions even, are largely 
the outgrowth of the care, or lack of care, given during 
the first years of existence. There is no ercape from 
early training. It makes heroes of us in spite of our- 
selves, or binds us down as a rope does a balloon. 

The home is the greatest of all educators. The 
mother’s influence and the father's example in the home 
are the potent molding forces always at work during 
childhood. Companions come next in importance, and 
the echool last. Popular sentiment places the school 
first, and greatly exaggerates {ts power. Thus too much 
is expected of it, and too little demanded of home and 
society. More than all the universities, more than all 


the schools and books, companions educate and help 


on in the progress of self-evolution. Children, when 
brought together, learn to love one another ; and through 


love they are taught self-control and self-sacrifice. 


Were their own selfishness to conquer always, they 
would soon be left without playmates; so mutual con- 
cesaions are made, and some of life's greatest lessons 
learned during play. The child is but the product of 
— It cannot rise higher than the sum of 

ence expressed by parents, home, companions, and 
school ; or, in other words, character mounts no higher 
than its source. 

The alm of all education {a power. Human welfare 
and human happiness are the natural outgrowth of dis- 
ciplined power. How to live in its widest sense; how 
to bring up a family; how to use all our faculties for 
ourreives and others—these are the real functions of 
education. The proper fulfillment of these duties in 
cludes all there is of mental, moral, and physics] 
development possible to mankind, It is the ideal of 
humanity. To education belongs the task of training 
the child for his future duties in their rational order of 
subordination. 

For us the great question is, How can children in 
the United States be trained so that they may acquire 
phgsical vigor, the positive awurance of earning a live- 
Imood, the rectitude and intelligence necessary to make 
them wise parents, the flexibility of mind essential to 
social and political relations, and a capacity for happl- 
nets and joy ? 

A purely literary education is a grave injustice to 
Amerteans, for the mass of mankind in this country 
cannot possibly earn a living by it. In our new civil. 
zation, power over materia] things is of first importance. 
There are railroads and bridges yet to be built, mines con- 
structed, and the soil prepared for agriculture and the 
ralsing of valuable cattle. The age cries out for trained 
men, for artisans, artists, mechanics, for men of sclence, 
to overcome the blind forces of nature not yet subdued 
to our use. All the prizes of the future lie along the 
royal road of industrial and acientific education. All 
there is in literary education is good; the trouble Is, 
there is not enough in it. The culture demanded by 
modern life requires a more comprehensive develop- 
mens. The country and the times call for the trained 


man, who uses himself all round and deals with things, 


rather than for the purely intellectual man who uses 
only one side of himself and deals exclusively with 
thoughts. 


SUMMER DISHES. 


HE first touch of warm weather arouses the ques- 
tions in ewery housekeeper’s mind, What shall I 

get for the table? How shall it be cooked? The appe- 
tites of the family become more delicste, and as a result 
the caterer is conscious of keener criticlam, expressed or 
unexpressed. The most desirable dishes are those that 
appeal bcth to taste and sight, and any woman who has 
fhe genius to prepare receipts that possess these two 
attributes is a public benefactor. Mrs. 8. T. Rober 
has just proven beiself a benefactor by preparing a 
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cook book devoted entirely to Hot Weather Dlahes. 
We select a few of her receipts, to give our readers an 
idea of its character. 

Salads are, if properly prepared, an appetizing dish, 
especially for lunches and Sunday night teas. 

Mrs. Rober gives the direction for the making of a 
mayonvatse dressing and a French dressing that cannot 
fail to be popular. 

MAYONNAISE DRESSING, 


Pat the uncooked yolks of two eggs into a clean, cold 
soup dish ; stand on the ice for fifteen minutes. Place 
the oll also on the ice. When both are perfectly cold, 
add to the yolks a half-teaspoonful of salt,a dash of 
cayenne, and, if you like, a half-teaspoonful of mustard. 
Work these well together, and then add, drop by drop, 
a half-pint or more of good olive ofl. You must stir 
rapidly and steadily while adding the oll. Do not re- 
verse the motion, or it may curdle. After adding one 
gill of oll, alternate occasionally with a few drops of 
lemon julce or vinegar The more oll you use the 
thicker the dressing. If it becomes too thick, add about 
a balf-teaspoonful of vinegar. More or less oll may be 
added, according to the quantity of dressing wanted. 
With care, a quart bottle of oll may be stirred into the 
yolks of two eggs, alternating with a few drops of 
lemon juice or vinegar, after addine the first gill of oll. 
In case the dressing should curdle, i. ¢, the oll and egg 
separate, which makes the dressing olly and liquid, be- 
gin anew at once with the yolks of two eggs on another 
plate, and, after stirring them well, add by teaspoonfuls 
the curdled mayonnaise, stirring rapidly and steadily 
as before, and then finish by adding more oll as di- 
rected. 

This dressing, if covered tightly in a jar or tumbler, 
will keep iu a cold place three or four days. 

It may be varied and improved by adding plain or 
tarragon vinegar, whipped cream, a half-teaspoonful of 
powdered cor.ander seed, cer vil, or onion juloe. 

The writer asked a walter in & restaurant in New 
York, famous for its mayonnaise dressing, It It would be 
possible to obtain their receipt. With a very polite 
tow and smile, be sald it would be impossible. After a 
few minutes he came back, and, leaning over the table 
in a confidential attitude, he sald in a low voice: “ The 
trouble is wis 20 ladies, zat dey do nout keep dis salad 
cold enough in ze preparation. To make ze dressing 
properly it should be made in ze bowl standing in a dish 
of cracked ice. Zs lady let 22 oll get warm in ze 
making, and dat make 20 dressing olly. Perfect cold is 
g secret of making mayonualse.” — 


FRENCH DRESSING, 
1 tablespoonful of vinegar. 
8 tablespoonfuls of olive oll. 
+ teaspoonful of salt. 
t teaspoonful of black pepper. 

Put the salt and pepper in a bowl, add gradually the 
oll, rub and mix until the salt Is thoroughly dissolved ; 
then add by degrees the vinegar, stir continually for 
one minute, and it Is ready to use. 

Tarragon vinegar may be used for this dressing in- 
stead of plain vinegar. 

POTATO SALAD, 


3 good-sized potatoes. 9 tablespoonfuls of olive oil. 
1 teaspoonful of salt. 8 tablespoonfuls of vinegar. 
1 saltspoonful of black 1 good -sizad onion. 


pepper 3 or 4 sprigs of parsley. 

Pare and doll the potatoes. While they are boiling, 
prepare the dressing. Put the salt and pepper into a 
bowl, and add gradually the oll; stir until the salt is 
thoroughly dissolved ; add gradually the vinegar, stir- 
ring all the while. Chop the onion very, very flue. When 
the potatoes are done, cut them into thin slices, mix 
them carefully with the onion, then add the dressing, 
and turn them upside down without breaking the 
potatoes. Dish and stand away in a cold place for one 
or two hours. Sprinkle with the parsley chopped very 
fine. The dich may be garnished with parsley and 


pickled beets cut in fancy shapes. 
TOMATO SALAD, 
6 tomatoes. + cup of mayonnalse dressing. 


The crisp part of one head of lettuce. 

Peel the tomatoes without scalding, and put them on 
ice until they are very, very cold. Make the mayonnaise, 
and stand it on the ice until wanted. Tae lettuce may 
also be wasbed and dried. When ready to serve, cut 
the tomatoes in halves. Make twelve little nests with 
two or three salad leaves each, arrange uniformly on the 
dish, place half a tomato in each nest, put a table- 
spoonful of mayonnaise on each tomato, and serve 
immediately. 

The author of Hot-Weather Dishes” also gives some 
simple dessert recelpta that are seasonable, as they can be 
prepared the day before needed, if necessary. 

OREAM CHOCOLATE PUDDING. 


1 pint of milk. 4 tablespoonfuls of corn-starch, 
+ cup of sugar. 2 ounces of chocolate. 
4 eggs. 1 teaspoonful of vanilla. 


Arnold & Co., Philadelphia. 
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Put the chocolate in a saucepan, and stand it over the 
tea-kettle to melt ; stir until perfectly smooth. Put the 
milk on to bofl in a farina boiler; moisten the corn- 
starch with a little cold water (about a quarter-cup), 
and add it to the boiling milk; cook and stir until thick 
and smooth. Beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth ; 
add the sugar to the milk, then the whites, and beat 
all well together over the fire. Take from the fire, add 
the vanilla. Now take out onethird of the mixture, 
add to it the chocolate; mix well. Dip a plain pud- 
divg mold into cold water, put in the bottom of it half 
the white mixture, then all the dark, and then the 
remainder of the white. Stand on the ice for three 
hours to harden. Serve with vanilis sauce poured 
around it. 


RABPBERRY BAVARIAN CREAM, 


+ box of gelatine. 1 pint of raspberry juice. 
+ cup of sugar. 1 pint of cream. 
+ cup of water. 

Cover the gelatine with the water, and toak a half- 
hour ; then stand it over boiling water until thoroughly 
dissolved, add to it the sugar and raspberry juice, end 
strain into a tin basin. Place the basin in a pan of 
cracked ice, and stir continually until it thickens, then 
add the cream whipped ; stir carefully until thoroughly 
mixed. Pour into a mold, and stand in a cold place 
to harden. 


STRAWBERRY BAVARIAN CREAM. 


1 quart of strawberries. + box of gelatine. 
1 cup of sugar. 1 pint of eream. 
1 cup of cold water. 

Cover the gelatine with the water, and soak a half- 
hour. Mash the berries and press them through a sieve 
fine enough to remove the seeds; add the sugar, and 
atir until dissolved. Stand the gelatine over boiling 
water, and, when melted, strain it into the strawberry 
juice ; mix, turn into a tin basin, and finish the same 


as raspberry Bavarian cream. 
CROQUANTE OF STRAWBERRIES, 
4 1 quart of strawberries. 
1 tablespoonful of gelatine. 
Charlotte Russe. 


Cover the gelatine with cold water and let it soak a 
half-hour, then add to it two tablespoonfuls of bolling 
water and stir until dissolved. Dip a plain two-quart 
mold in cold water, then stand it in a pan of {ce water. 
Stem the berries and dip each one in the gelatine, then 
press them against the inside of the mold; and in this 
way they will stick, allowing you to arrange them in 
any fancy design you may choose. A wreath around 
the side of the mold and a rose in the bottom made 
from the berries is very pretty. Angelica may be used 
for the leaves and stems, or you may line the mold 
perfectly solid with the berries. Now fill with Char- 
lotte Russe and stand away to harden. 

This will serve eight persons. 

Oroquante of raspberries may be made in the same 
way. 

ICED CAKE WITH A COMPOTE OF STRAWBERRIES. 


For the Cake, 
4 eggs. 1 cup of milk, 
4 ounces of butter. 2 cups of flour. 
2 cups of sugar. 2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 


Beat the butter, sugar, and yolks of the eggs together 
until light; add the milk and then the flour. Beat 
well. Now beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff 
froth, and atir them carefully Into the cake; add 
the baking powder, and mix well; pour into a greased 
cake-pan and bake in a moderate oven for three quarters 
of an hour. 

For the Filling. 

For the filling, make a froz n custard, and stand it 
away unt ready to serve. 

When the cake Is cold and you are ready to terve, cut 
off the top and take out the center, leavihg a bottom 
and wall about one inch thick. Fill this space with the 
frozen custard, put the top back; if it is high in the 
center, cut the elevation off. Heap strawberries over 
the top, dust thickly with powdered sugar, and pour 
around a sirup made by boiling one pound of sugar 
and a half-pint of water for ten minutes. Sirup should 
be made early and stood away to cool. 


PEACH BAVARIAN CREAM, 
i pint can or nine fresh box of gelatine. 
. + pint of cold water. 
1 pint of cream. 
Cover the gelatine with the water and let soak a half. 
hour. Press the peaches throvgh a colander ; if fresh, 
firat stew and sweeten them Stir the gelatine over boll- 
ing water until dissolved. Whip the cream, Add the 
gelatine to the peaches, mix, and turn into a tin basin ; 
stand the basin ina pan of cracked ice, and siir con- 
stantly until it begins to thicken ; then add the whipped 
cream, stir carefully until thoroughly mixed, turn intoa 
mold, and stand aside to harden, Serve with whipped 
cream heaped around the base, 
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THE MILHAM CHILDREN’S TRAMP. 


By R H STRARNS 


HEN Lizzy Milham came home from school 

one day, she brought her mother a letter with 

a strange posimark. But, indeed, avy letter at all was 
such a novelty to the family in the little brown house 
that they all gathered around Mrs. Milham as she looked 
it all over on the outside, with many speculations as to 
whom it had come from, and at last cut away the end 


of the envelope and drew it forth. 


„Raad it out, read ic out, memma!” chorused the 
three excited children; and so their mother began, 
slowly and wonderingly : 

BLUE Corners, August 8, 18—. 

RespecteD NI Betsey’ (Who on earth can it be 
from ?)—‘ This is to inform you that my late housekeeper, 
Cynthia Brown, departed this life three weeks last Wedres- 
day. Being In sore nced of some one to fill her place, and 
hearing from mutual friends that you were in reduced cir- 
cumstances, 1 would be pleased to visit you next week— 
Saturday, if agreeable—and see if satisfactory arxrang ments 
can be made between us. I hear that you have three chil- 
dren, but hope to be able to endure taem, unless too noisy 
and rude. Respectfully yours, 


Harwoop PATTERSON.’ 


„Well, of all things !” said Mrs. Müham, as she came 
to the end of the page; this really looks like a special 
providence !“ 

** Who is it, mamma? What does he want?“ cried the 
children, wild with curiosity as their mother sat back in 
her chair, deep in thought. 

It did seem as if these children, with their bright, 
earnest faces and affectionate ways, would be anything 
but a drawback to any one’s happiness. Yet it was 
with much misgiving that Mrs. Milham surveyed them 
and meditated upon the effect of thelr entrance into 
Mr. Harwood Patterson’s peculiar household establish- 
ment. 

** Who ig it, children? Why, it ie your great-urcle 
Patterson. your father’s uncle, that lives in B ue Cor- 
ners, up North. He’s an old bachelor, rich, but very 
queer, He has always lived all alone, with nobody but 
a housekeeper, in a great big house. I never sa him 
but just once—right after your father and I were mar- 
ried. He seemed then to take quits a fancy to me; 
talked to me more than he was accustomed, folks sald. 
So now his old housekeeper is dead, and he wants me 
to go to live with him and keep house for him! And it 
all depends on whether he takes a notion to you, chil. 
dren. He is coming to see us next week. Will you be 
very quiet and ladylike and good-natured, so that he 
will be wiiling to bave you go back home with him ?” 

„Oh, yes, yes !“ ctled the children. 

„We'll be awful dood,” said Bess, the youngest. 

1 guess you'd better look out for yourself, Miss 
Bess,” said Carry. ‘‘I guess if you get one of your 
naughty screaming spells, Uncle Patterson will leave 
you behind.” 

„Hs won't, neither,” retorted Bess. 

But these symptoms of an outbreak were quickly dis 
pelled by Mrs Milham. 

There, there! What a bad way to begin! Carry, 
don’t you tease Bess about that, now. All of you had 
better keep practicing to be quiet and good all the week, 
so that you'll be perfect in it next Saturday.” 

It did seem a providence that this letter came just at 
the time it did to this family. Mrs. Milham was a 
widow with these three little girls ; the oldest eleven 
years old, the youngest four. For two years she had 
been struggling on, trying to make both ends meet— 
to pay her rent and bring up her children respectably. 
But it was a hard fight with these three hungry mouths 
to feed and these growing bodies to clothe, and the out- 
look for the coming fall and winter was very discourag- 
ing Warm clothes were yet to be bought, and woodshed 
and potato bin to be filled, and it was hard to lay by any- 
thing from the small wages that she was able to earn by 
her daily work. And now there was a chance for an easy 
and respectable situation where her children might be 
warmed and fed and clothed and get a good education ! 
And yet, from what she knew and had heard of this 
old uncle, all depended on the way in which he might 
be first impressed by those children. They were, plain- 
ly, the only dcubtful point in his mind. But I’ll never 
give them up,” said Mrs. Milham to herself. I'II 
starve myself first, and Uncle Patterson can keep house 
for himtelf. But, oh! if I can only get them to keep 
quiet and not offend him! It’s the first time, really, 
that I ever wished they didn’t have quite so much life 
in them. Goodness only knows what they won't take 
it into their heads to do and say! Well, I suppose I can 
trust the Lord to do what's right, and needu't worry too 
much abouttit, We've been cared for thus far, and we 
will be still,” 
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In the meantime the children, in a state of great jubl. 
lation, were discussing the wonderful prospect which 
had so suddenly opened before them. To go and live 
in Blue Corners—a very metropolis compared with 
their little village—to live in a big house with a rich 
uccle—what more in life was left to be desired ? 

It's like a fairy story,” sald Lizzy. Don't you 
know how the fairy godmother came to Cinderella and 
changed her old dirty clothes to a silk dress, and gave 
ber the glass slippers, and took her off to the ball? I 
always thought something of that kind was going to 
happen to us.“ 

Lizzy was a great reader of stories, and very fond of 
day-dreaming. 

** Will Uncle Patterson give us silk dresses! asked 
Carry. 

I shouldn’t wonder,” answered Lizzy, confidently. 
I think he will take a great fancy to us—we’ll behave 
so ladylike, you know—and just givo us lots of things, 
"most anything we want.” 

I'm doin’ to make him dive me a set o' dishes,” 
struck in Bess, nd a white silk dwess, and a gween 
pawasol, nd—“ 

„He won't give you anything, Bess Milham,” sald 
Carry, it you don’t have a cleaner face when he 
comes than you've got now.“ 

He will, too,” replied Bees in a high key. 

“If you two don’t stop quarreling, he surely won't 
like elther of you,” sald their mother, looking in the 
door at this moment. Don't get your ideas too high 
up, children,” she went on: but, to be sure, Uncle 
Patterson has got a nice house, and a big barn, and 
cows and chickens and horses, and we shall live in 
clover, if he makes up his mind to have us, So, if you 
want to go, remember you must all behave so like Uitle 
ladies when be first comes that he’ll say to himeelf, 
Those children won't be any trouble to me; I'd rather 
have them than not.“ 

We surely will, mamma,“ said all three little girls; 
and, indeed, they meant ft. 


That was a very long week, but the eventful day 
came at last. Saturday dawned clear and dry and 
warm. There was no danger lest Uncie Patterson 
should change his mind on account of the weather. 
They might expect him by the stage, he had written. 
The stage came by at five o’clock in the afternoon. He 
would stay all night, of course So Mrs. Milham had 
been giviog their one little spare room an extra clean- 
ing and arranging. A natural good taste and kill at 
needlework had made the room, even with its old- 
fashioned furniture and white walls, very attractive. 
— bed spread and pillow- cases and towels were spot- 
ess. 

To aman who had any eyes to observe, everything 
in the room was the strongest recommendation of the 
housekeeping abilities of the one who had made it 
ready. There was, of course, to bs something a little 
extra for supper. Bess had gone so far as to suggest 
frosted cake, but the others were not so daring. 

The children were thoroughly drilled and posted as 
to all their duties, and had made most solemn resolu- 
tions to observe all the good old rules about being scen 
and not heard, not speaking unless spoken to, and 80 
forth. Nothing should be found in thelr words or 
actions that the most precise and critical of uncles could 
find fault with. 

Lizzy had been out to the village for something that 
morning, and when she came back she had news to tell 
that almost drove thelr own great event out of their 
minds. Oh, mamma, what do you think!“ she cried, 
running in breathless. ‘‘ Now, last night there was a 
horrid old tramp came to Deacon Johnson's, and no- 
body but Mra. Johnson was home, and he was awful 
ugly. He made her give him some supper, and then he 
wanted some money, and sald he'd knock her down if 
she didn’t give it to htm—and only that Deacon John- 
son came home and chased him off with a horse-whip, 
she thinks he’d have killed her. And ke hasn’t been 
caught yet, though some men from the city have been 
after him. 

Mercy on us!” said Mra. Milham, It there is one 
thing I’m afraid of, it's a tramp. I hope to goodness 
he won't wander out here. I don’t know what we 
should do.“ 

“He'll take Bess first,” suggested the ever ready 
Carry. She's so fat he can eat her if he’s hungry.” 

No, he won't, neither,“ roared Bess, and burst into 
an agonized wail at the prospect. 

People said that Carry’s nose was badly put out of 
joint when Bess came, and that she never got over 
being a little jealous of her. Certainly there never was 
a very long peacs between them. 

“Why! why!” sald Mrs. Müham. There, Bess, 
nobody is going to touch you ! Carrie, I'd be ashamed 
to tease her o Just think, you two quarreling, and 
Uncle Patterson coming only this evening!” This was 
enough. The two combatants subsided, and the tramp 
alarm was swept out of the children’s minds. 


| Afternoon came, and it got to be three o'clock. Never 
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had the hours seemed to move 80 slowly to the little 
girls. Their clean, white dresses lay on the bed in 
their mother’s room, reserved to be put on at the last 
moment, so that by no mishap could a speck of dirt 
soll them. Playing was almost out of the question. 
They could only watch the clock and long for the time 
to hurry on. 

Well, I declare,” exclaimed thelr mother, hurrying 
suddenly out of the closet, H I didn’t forget to tell 
you to get sugar this morning, L'zzy! There isn’t a 
grain in the house, I do believe. Here, you run down 
to the village—no, I can go quicker myself. There'll 
be plenty of time before the stage comes,” 

She hastily put on her sunbonnet, but just as she was 
going out the door an uncomfortable recollection crossed 
her mind. That tramp—what if he should come 
here while I am away !” 

She turned to the children. L'zzy,” she safd, “I 
want you to be very careful while I am gone to keep 
the door shut and locked, Don’t let anybody in unless 
it is one of the neighbors, If any strange man should 
come, looking like that tramp, and knock, keep quiet 
and don’t pay any attention, so that he’ll think there’s 
no one at home and go away.“ 

The caution was enough. The children’s faces grew 
scared and their eyes large at the suggestion. They 
had come to think of a tramp as an awful being combin- 
ing the worst qualities of the ghost, the lion, and the 
ogre of the fairy stories —a creature whose very least 
offense was devouring children alive. There was no 
danger of their not keeping their promise to be careful 
in this matter. 

Their mother went away, and L'rzy immediately 
locked and bolted the door, shut all the blinds, and 
fastened the windows. They even talked in low tones 
for a time, lest the horrible tramp should be somowhere 
lying in wait and should hear them, until Carry could 
not resist the temptation to tell Beas, who was sitting by 
the wood-box, that a great Jorg arm was reaching out 
of it to grab her 

The shriek with which she greeted th! announcement 
and the commotion that ensued In getilng her quieted 
rather broke the spell of alarm, and they soon began to 
play together more naturally than they had all day. 

Bat Bess and Carry could not long agree, and, despite 
all L'zzy’s attempts to quiet them, they soon rquabbled 
more vigorously than they had for a week past. In de- 
spair, L'zzy longed for her mother’s return. In vain 
she reminded them of Uncle Patterson’s displeasure ; 
for the time even that had Jost {ts terrors. The hand of 
the clock moved on tofour. By that time Carry had 
got Bess’s doll and was standing on a chair holding it 
above her head, while Bess belabored her as high as she 
could reach, and in the utmost wrath tried to pull her 
down by the dress. Lizzy was slmost distracted be- 
tween them. 

„Ah ha, Bess Milham,” cried Carry, in her moat 
aggravating tone, I wish Uncle Patterson could see 
you now. Wouldn't he think you was a nice, ladylike 
little girl!“ 

» don’t care,” screamed Bess, resisting all Lizzy's 
efforts to pacify her. I wish an old tramp would 
come and carry you off. I do—’’ 

At this moment the front gate clicked, ‘* There |” 
aid L'zzy, there's mamma coming back, and I’m glad 
of it.” She ran to the window and peeped through the 
blinds, but ran bsck lu a moment with a white face and 
cried in a trembling Whisper, Oh, no, it ien’t—tIt’s the 
tramp / it’s the tramp /” 

And at that moment there came a thundering knock 
at the door. 

The children stared at one another In silent terror for 
a moment, and then Carry began to cry. I don’t care, 
Bess,” she whimpered. ‘It’s your fault! you went and 
wished he'd come. And for once in her life Boss was 
too frightened to resent the charge. 

But Lizzy’s courage rose to the occasion. ‘* Hush, 
bush, children |” she said, in a Whisper. Don't say a 
word, and he won't know we're here. He can’t get in, 
and mamma will soon be home. Let him knock. The 
blinds and windows are all locked, and perhaps he’ll go 
away when he finds he can’t get in. Come, let's get 
under the table here and pull the cover down, and then 
he can’t see us even if he does look in.” 

They hurriedly crawled into their hiding-place, and 
sat in a silent, trembling heap, while the knock at the 
door was repeated once or twice, and then a deep, eruff 
voice called. HII hallo! is anybody home?” No 
piped Bess from under the table, in a very shaky tone. 
Hush, Bees Milham!” sald L'zzy. She was evidently 
not heard, for the strange man knocked again as if he 
would beat in the door, and they heard bim say, I must 
get In somehow ; this sun Is too hot for me cut here.” 

Then one of the window blinds turned, and they saw 
the horrible monster looking in. He was rather an 
elderly man, with a brown, hard-featured face, fron- 
gray hair, and a very grim snd decided-locking mouth. 
He wore an old, faded coat and vest, and hsd on his 
dead a high beaver bat of the style of forty years ago. 
It was set well down over his ears, as if it were a little 


too large for him. He gazed into the room intently, but 
could not see the children peering fearfully at him 
through a hole in the table-cloth which hung over them. 
He muttered something to himself and shook the blinds, 
but they were fast. Then they heard him go around 
the house, trying one window after another, but they 
all reslated his efforts. Then all was silent for a few 
moments. 

1 guess he’s gone away,” whispered Lizzy. But 
hardly had the words been spoken when there came an 
awful sound from the pantry—the sound of a window 
being raised! And at that moment it flashed over 
L'zzy's mind that there was no fastening to the pantry 
window—and, in fact, that she had forgotten it alto- 
gether. The tramp had found that one undefended 
point ; he was getting In through the window ! 

What should they do? Should they unlock the 
front door and run? No, those bolts were hard to 
move, and the man would be in before they could get 
out, and, bealdes, he could easily catch them. 

There wat but one thing to do, and, in a spirit of 
genuine herolem, L'zzy determined upon it in an In. 
tant. Carry,” she cried, ‘‘ the tramp is getting {a the 
window! You take Bess and open the front door and 
run, and III keep him back till you get away,” aud so 
saying, she scramb'ed out from under the table, caught 
up the nearest available weapon, which happened to be 
the best broom, and rushed into the pantry. 

Did Carry and Bess follow out her directions ? Not 
exactly! They did indeed follow her out from under 
the table, but got no further than the middle of the 
floor, where they stood hand in hand, making the raft- 
ers ring with their screams. 

But their dauntless champion, when she threw open 
the pantry door, found her worst fears realized. The 
strange man had indeed got the window ralsed, and 
was on his way in. He had pitched an old-fashioned 
carpet sack and a large faded umbrella through before 
aim, and had tben himself climbed laboriously and 
rbeumatically up through the window. At the mo- 
ment when Lizzy arrived on the scene he had, In fact, 
got his knees and hands together, on the till, and, in 
that critical attitude, looked up at her with immense 
surprise and the dawning of a grin on his face, as she 
brrst in upon him with her weapon brandished. For 
the fraction of a second they faced one another thus 
But L'zzy did not stop for question or parley. With 
one scream that would have done credit to a Comanche 
Indian, she lifted her broom, and brought it down on 
the top of that ancient beaver with a whack that sent 
the hat not only down over its owner's eyes and ears. 
but over his nose as well, and even over his mouth ! 
Her victim gave one protesting roar as h's ¢xtinguisher 
came down over him, but his subsequent outcries were 
mu ffled and buried in his hat. He lifted one hand to 
try to pull it off, but, in so doing, grew unsteady on the 
window sill, avd, alded by a second blow from the 
broom, fairly lost his balance and toppled over in a 
struggling heap, but, unfortunately, not on the ground 
outside, but inside on the pantry floor. 

At this unforeseen disaster, even L'zzy’s courage falled 
her. She dropped her broom and fled to unbolt the 
front door. The two children in the kitchen set up a 
louder scream, If possible, at the sound of the tumble in 
the pantry. The unfortunate intruder grunted and 
groaned, and, writhing into asitting position, tugged at 
the hat, which stuck to him as {f he had been melted and 
run into It. 

„For goodness gracious sake,“ cried Mrs. Miiham’s 
voice, as she hurried up the front walk, what is going 
on here? 

A scream from all three children as they rushed to 
her for protection was ber only answer, but, looking 
through the open pantry door, she saw a remarkable 
sight. There sat the strange man on the floor. He had at 
length succeeded, not in getting the hat back over his 
nose, bodily, but in tearing the stiff brim from the 
upper port, and freeing his mouth so as to get a breath 
of air. Fiery red in the face with exertion and suffoca- 
tion, bis short gray hair standing up all over his head, 
his eyes dllated with amazement and Indigaation, the 
rim of the hat hanging round his neck like an old- 
fathioned ruff—he was a sight to frighten any one. 

Aud yet it was something different from fear which 
made Mrs. Milham start bsck and then stand as if she 
were paralyzed, staring at the stranger. 

‘Good landy compassicn!” she gasped. 
Patterson! 

The children stopped their screaming, and gd from 
her to the tramp, uncertain. L’zzy was the first to 
realize the situation, and to see what she had done. This 
was notramp! This was the very uncle on whose com- 
ing they had been counting so long, and whom they 
were going to receive in such a polite and ladylike way! 
This was the rich uncle who had come meaning to take 
them home with him to live In clover,” and this was 
the way she had welcomed him! All the lofty castles 
in the alr which she had been building during the past 
week were shattered to pleces and tumbled to the ground, 
so to speak, by the blow ofa broom. It was too dread- 
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ful! She cast one despairing glance at the wrecked hat 
aud the red face, and then, sobbing out, Ok, mamma, 
I thought he was the tramy! I thought he was the 
tra a amp buried her own face in her mother’s dress, 
and cried as if her heart would break. The other chil- 
dren joined in the chorus, Bass loudest of all, and it 
seemed as if Bedlam had broken loose to the distracted 
Mrs. Milham. 

She flually got voice enough back to begin, Well, 
really, Uncle Patterson, I don’t know how to spol—” but 
at this polut she was interrupted by a new demonstra- 
tion on the part of their pt c ullar guest. At L'zzy’s cry, 
“I thought he was a tramp,” his angry and surprised 
exprestion had changed toa grin—a new light seemed 
s‘owly to dawn on him, and finally he broke in upon 
Mrs, Milham’s confused excuses with a tremendous 
“Hal hat ha!” that fairly shook the little house. Even 
L'zzy stopped crying in wonder at the sound. The old 
man's amusement was {rresistible ; even Mrs. Milham, 
in all her mortification, could not help joining in. The 
children began to think it all very fuany when their 
mother would Jaugh, and made almost as much nolse 
this way as they had before in their alarm. At last 
Uncle Patterson gathered himself up slowly from the 
floor, and sad: Don’t ye say another word, Betsey ! - 
don't ye say another word! Thought I was a tramp, 
did she? Haw! haw! Never mind, little gal, ye’ve 
got right good spunk, and I like spunk wherever I see 
it. Goin’ to knock me on the head, was she? Haw! 
haw! Never mind, don’t ye cry ; served me right for 
comin’ in on ye that way! And there aln't no harm 
done, except to the hat, and I guess it won't do me no 
harm to git a new one, anyway. 

Te see, Betsey, be went on, taking a chair In the 
kitchen, I got a chance to ride over with one of your 
neighbors by the name o' Johnson, and walked over 
from his house. Thought I'd save the stage the trouble. 
But when I got here it was so hot that it seemed as 
if I must git in somewheres or roast. So, thinkin’ no- 
body was to home, I made free to climb In your win- 
dow, bu I got caught in my burglarizin’”—here he 
lcoked with a twinkling eye at L'zzy, who hid her face 
—** and good enough fer me !” 

What a merry time they had together that evening ! 
Their pecullar introduction took away all stiffness be- 
tween them. The children played about in their usual 
way, and Mr. Harwood Patterson softened and warmed 
to them to a degree that astonished even himself. And 
at last, when Carryand Bess had gone to bed, and he 
and Mra. Milham and L'zzy sat in the moonlight to- 
gether, he sald : 

„Waal. Batsey, I guess we might as well settle it 
about ycur comin’ to live with me before we sleep. If 
you're agreeable, I am. Really, I don't see how I’ve got 
along without your company so far. Aud I hain’t the 
least obj:ction to the children. The other two fs nice 
little gais, but I want Lizzy here very especial. Be- 
cause, ye seo, when she’s around everything’ll be all 
safe. At least I can be sure that there won't never be 
any danger from tramps /” 


A MODERN WONDER. 


HEN you are told that a new house is to be 
built, you of course think of the workmen 
beginning to dig acellar, then laying the foundation 
stones, then the first-floor beams, then the wall, and so 
gradually building higher and higher until the roof 
incloses the whole. But we live in a wonderful age, 
and every day a new way of going to work is discov- 
ered, a new way of doing things. The clever man Is the 
one who learns how to accomplish the most while dis- 
turbing the least. Now, it does not take a very clever 
man to build a house after the old method, but it took a 
good deal of brains to devise a method of building a 
new house outside of an old house without disturbing 
the tenants, and it was the more di fficu't to do this when 
the tenants were engaged in making a large newspaper 
every day. D ffleult as this appears, it is being done in 
Naw Ycrk to-day. If you should go over the bridge 
connecting the elevated cars with the entrance to the 
Brooklyn Bridge. you would notice at the junction of 
Park Row and Natsau Street a great scaffolding about 
a building, and several neat piles of brick. It is here that 
the wonderful feat of bullding 1 new house outside of 
the old is being surely accomplished. The old building 
is oceupled by the New York Times,“ and, as it is 
always best to let people tell their own stories, we take 
the description of the method of working from a recent 
issue of that paper: 

„Work upon the project was begun on January 23. 
For more than three months the work progressed in an 
unobtrusive manner below the sidewaiks. The only 
visible evidence of this work to the thousands who 
passed the Times” building each day lay in dozens 
of barrels of cement and thousands of neatly stacked 
bricks which occupled positions close to the curbs on 
Park Row and Printing-House Square, and which were 
gradually taken below the surface by strong: armed 
workm:n. 
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„On May 1 a gang of workmen appeared on the sur- 
face, and under the instruction of Superintendent Byrne 
began building a stout wooden bridge that finally 
extended, at a height of fourteen feet above the side: 
walk, from the southern end of the building on Park 
Row and Nassau Street to Printing-House Square and 
across the northern front of the building. This bridge 
extended from the building to a point two feet beyond 
the curb. It was built of heavy, well-seasoned timber, 
supported on twelve inch square columns of Georgia 
pine. The bridge was constructed for the purpose of 
insuring the safety of the people who were continually 
passing on three sides of the building. When the 
bridge was finished, three derricks were placed upon it, 
one on the Nassau Street site, another on the Printing- 
House Square side, and the third on the Park Row aide. 
About the same time five derricks were hoisted to the 
top of the building and placed in position on the roof. 
Then stone by stone the walls were lowered from above 
to the wooden bridge. From the bridge the blocks of 
stone were lowered into trucks, in which they were car- 
ried to Corlears Hook, where they lie exposed for sale 
in an open lot. The stone of which the old walls were 
built is of the best quality of Nova Scotia sandstone, 
and is in perfect condition after thirty years of expo- 
sure to the atmosphere. Some of the blocks which were 
safely lowered in the manner described measured eight 
feet in helght, four fect in width, and too feet in thick- 
ness, and welghed three and a half tons. The old 
walls were two feet four inches thick at the base, and 
tapered to sixteen inches at the top. They had com- 
pletely disappeared on Saturday, and were lowered 
without one accident of any description. 

„The workmen who moved the roof and walls, rapid- 
ly as they performed their task, only kept pace with 
other workmen who were building up lastead of pulling 
down. The latter gang began at the top of the building 
also. While the destroyers were sending down the old 
roof they were building another, though a temporary 
roof, over the s uthern hat of the fif'h story, as well as 
over the entire fourth story of the building. This roof 
is made of timber covered with tarred paper, with a 
covering over all of tin. Immediately under this roof 18 
the composing-room. The floor of the latter, like all the 
floors in the old building, is of arched brick and fron. 
Four floors of the old building will be used in its suc- 
cessor. These floors were supported by five stout walls— 
the party wall on the south side of the building, the 
wall fronting on Printiog House Square, and three 
walls which extend through the center of the building 
from east to west. Upon the Printing-Houre Square 
wall rested the northern end of the arched brick floors, 
and its removal has laid bare the ends of the fron 
beams, into which the brick arches of the floors were 
act. 

Before the outer wall was taken down about seven 
feet of the brick arches were removed. On the Park 
Row and Nassau Street sides of the building, where the 
iron floor-beams ran parallel with these thoroughfares, 
two arches of flooring were removed. In this way the 
old building was diminithed fn ez) about seven fcet on 
three sides, there belng no necossity for contraction on 
the south side where the Potter Building stands. The 
removal of the eastern and western walls did not lessen 
the stability of the floors, as the latter still rested upon 
three bearing walls; but the Printing-House Square 
front was a bearing wall, and its removal necessitated 
the censtruction, on each of the remaining four floors, 
of a temporary support that is in reality, if not in ap- 

ce, as strong as the wall. The support consists 
of a double line of shoring, built in the form of a trussn 
order that the weight upon it might be evenly distrib- 
uted and to prevent swaying. The upright and horizon- 
tal timbers of the truss are twelve inches square, and 
are of Georgia pine. The timbers are firmly bolted, 
and form a support strong enough, it is calculated, to 
bear double the weight thrown upon it. 

„The shoring visible from the outside is but a small 
part of all that is in position in the building. On each 
floor, inside of the temporary wooden and asphalt paper 
covered walls which form the outer skin of the building, 
are three double lines of heavy wooden columns, These 
rest on twelve-inch beams, which are laid from east to 
west. Upon the columns rest twelve inch beams, which 
are laid in the same direction. Upon the upper hotl 
zontal beams rests the floor immediately above. On the 
fourth floor, for instance, there are forty-two of these 
stout wooden columns. Upon these the floor above 
rests. Each of the other floors is supported in a similar 
manner. 

5 temporary walls on the Park Row and Nassau 
Street aides of the building are entirely of wood, covered 
with asphalt paper.” 

Here in their double house the compositors, proof.- 
readers, editors, Clerks, all of the necessary force of a 
great business enterprise, are at work. And all the 
while workmen are hammering, patting, and placing 
the new walls in position to add one more building to 
the group of handsome buildings devoted to the news- 
paper world of New York, 
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THE THREE ROADS TO SUCCESS. 


VERY boy looks at a successful man, one to whom 
the world applies the word genius,“ as having 
acquired his success by some marvelous mental posses- 
sion which lifted him into his prominence without any 
effort. One is apt to feel as though he had invisible 
wings which lifted him to the topmost round of the 
ladder without forcing bim to climb to this eminence 
step by step. It is, perhaps, one of the greatest mistakes 
that a boy can make. Genius, or the possession of a 
talent, never made a man a success unless he possessed 
application and energy enough to make the most of his 
talent. The spirit of work is the foundation of every 
successful man’s career. Without it he would stand on 
the same level as the majority of mankind. How many 
boys know anything of the work involved, the time 
spent, in producing that most familiar of books, Web- 
ster’s Dictionary ! Itis startling to think that Noah 
Webster was engaged thirty six years in his work on this 
Dictionary, and that he did not begin it until he had 
reached the age of fifty years. But his entire life 
up to that period had been, in a measure, a work of 
preparation for this great undertaking. In a letter 
toa friend written when he was seventy six years old 
he says: I have never been a hard student, unless a 
few years be excepted, but I have been always a steady, 
persevering student.” This means that he did not play 
three months and work one, but that he did each day a 
certain amount of work. He continues in the same 
letter; I have rarely used lamp or candle light, 
except once when reading law, and then I paid dear for 
my imprudence, for I injured my eyes. My practice 
has usually been to rise about half an hour before the 
sun and make use of all the light of that luminary, but 
I have never, or rarely, been in a hurry.” And it was 
well that Noah Webster possessed this quality of 
steady rather than spasmodic effort, for he refers to 
two instances where overwork under hurried conditions 
produced such physical exhaustion that he thought he 
could not survive. To the boy of the present day who 
feels that he must play ball and tennis, and the various 
other outdoor games, in order to get exercise, Webster’s 
method of obtaining it will seem rather slow. My 
exercise,” says Webster, has not been violent. While 
I was in Amherst I cultivated a little land and used to 
work at making hay, and formerly I worked in my gar- 
den. Until within a few years’—and this was written 
when Webster was between seventy-six and seventy: 
seven years old—‘‘I used to make my Ares in the 
morning, but never, or rarely, walked before break- 
fast. My exercise now is limited to walking about the 
city” (New Haven). Webster began work on his Dic- 
tionary when fifty years of age. He says: “I had 
had the subject in contemplation seven years before, 
and had made memoranda on the margin of Johnson’s 
Dictionary.” That the work thoroughly absorbed him, 
and that he gave to it the best effort of his mind, is 
proven by the tremendous effect it had on him phys- 
ically. He says: When I arrived at the last word I 
was seized with a tremor that made it difficult to 
proceed. I, however, summoned up strength to finish 
the work, and then, walking about the room, I soon 
recovered,” 

Another secret of success is system. Now, this does 
not mean doing one’s work according to specified rules 
laid down by some one else, but it means the gathering 
together and arranging of facts in the way that beat 
suits the methods and mind of the worker. Webster is 
said to have had a very quick and tenacious memory, 
and yet he discovered very early that it was very unsafe 
to rely on memory for the thousand facts brought 
before his mind, and he began to accumulate documents 
of all kinds relating to all matters of interest, both 
great and small. He carefully kept copies of his own 
writings, and also of every word written against him. 
He made clippings from newspapers and periodicals on 
any and all subjects that seemed likely to be of use. 
These were not thrown together in one heterogeneous 
mass, but were carefully sorted and labeled in a method 
which he immediately recognized. Perhaps nothing 
that he did helped him more for the final work of his life 
than the habit he had of making note of every new word 
he met, and also of any old word used in a new sense. 
His books contained notes written on the margins, and 
also corrections of all errors. He read so carefully that 
he compsred dates and corresponding references in 
other works. This method enabled him to save an 
immense smount of time when he wished to look 
up facts, and was of incalculable value to him 
during his whole career. For recreation, instead of 
going away on e vacation he simply changed his 
employment. He occupied many positions of public 
trust, and was always a learner in every department of 
knowledge There were three things that contributed 
directly to his success, and it is these three things that 
are essential to every man’s succest—application, devo- 
tion, and a consciousness that there is always something 
new to learn, that is well worth our time in Investigat- 


ing and mastering, 
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THE GREAT COMMISSION. 


By LYMAN ABBOTT. 


HE Great Commission, as it has been well called, 
consists of a command and a promise. The com- 
mand again is a twofold command: to make diselples, 
and to teach them. Let us look at these three aspects 
of the Great Commiesion separately. 

1. Obrist commands his followers to go forth and 
make dirciples of all nations. This stands at the fore- 
front of the Commission, His church is to be, above all 
else and before all else, a mission church; an ageress- 
we church; a church going forth to make disciples. 
Any organization that lacks this quality lacks one of 
the essential attributes of a church of Christ. If it be 
not, in its spirit and purpose and life, a missionary 
organization, it is not a true church organization. 
The sacraments duly administered ; doctrines soundly 
held and fervently proclaimed ; a due church order 
honored by {ts sacred history or not less honored by its 
admirable adaptation to the conditions of modern life— 
all these may exist and yet the body which possesses 
them is not a church, does not possess the first and 
fundamental attribute of a church, if it be not a forth- 
going and a disciple-making church. The command to 
go forth and make disciples is the first word of the law 
of the risen Master to his apostles. A non-missionary 
church? Why! it is a greater anomaly than a non- 
fighting army. This body of men has {ts regimental 
and company organ{zation, its officers duly elected, 
commissioned, and inducted into office, its uniforms, 
colors, bands of music—everything, except courage to 
fight. The battle wages; the cry for help from a 
suffering and hard-pressed soldiery in the field Is borne 
baok on the wings of the wind ; the telegraph calis for 
help ! help ! and the inert mars of men that calls itself 
a regiment or a battalion sits qafetly in its tents, polish 
ing its rifles, listening to its muste, hearing addresses 
from its commander on the artof war, and admiring 
its own dress parade. Is that an army? No! no! 
Oromwell's ragged recruits of tapsters and serving-men 
was fourfold more an army than any such dress parade 
body of ornamental idlers as this would be. Christ’s 
church is an army. If it is not marching forward to 
conquer the world, it is no army; therefore no church. 

And Christ knows nothing, and the New Testament 
knows nothing, about any distinction between home 
and foreign missions. There is only one mission: Go 
ye into all the world and preach the Gospel unto every 
creature. The Ethiopian eunuch in Palestine: does he 
belong to home or foreign missions? The Jew in 
Rome: does he belong to foreign or to home mis 
sions? The clergyman who Is preaching to Americans 
in the American chapel in Paris: is he a home ora 
forelgx. missionary ? Mr. Adams presching to the 
Hungarians in Chicago: is he a foreign or a home mi: 
sionary ? Every man who is going forth to make dis- 
ciples is a missionary. Aud God hath made of one 
blood all the nations of the earth; and there is but one 
family in heaven and earth, and one God and Father of 
all, and one Lord Jesus Christ, Redeemer of all, and 
one great Commission to carry the Gospel to all. This 
is the firat command in the great commisston, and the 
firat duty of the Christian church : Go ye and make dis- 
ciples of all nations; of pagan and Jew and half Chris- 
tian ; at home and abroad; in Jerusalem and Rome; in 
China in Chinatown, and in China in Shanghal; of 
negro in South Carolina and negro in the Dark Con- 
tinent ; of Italian beneath the sunny sky of Italy and 
of Italian shivering in the half-built hovels along the 
half-built railroad in North Amerloa; for they are all 
one, and the commission is all one. Loyalty refuses to 
recognizs any distinction. 

2. But the command is not merely to make disciples 
of all nations, but also to teach them all things which 
Christ has commanded. The second command Is as 
truly a part of Christ’s commission to his church as the 
first; and as important. Loyalty cannot say that one 
is more important than the other. Nor does loyalty 
necessarily demand that each individual undertake 
both: still less that any individual confound the two 
and efflict himself with remorse because, faithfully 
doing the one, he is not also doing the other. The one 
is simple, the other complex ; the one is the work of a 
messenger or herald, the other that of a teacher or pas 
tor; the one is presumptively best done by an itiner- 
ant ministry, the other by a settled ministry ; the one 
msy be done to chance congregations, the other best 
done certainly to an established congregation ; the one 
is preaching Christ's Gospel, the other is teaching 
Christ's law. Christ standing up iu the Synagogue in 
Nazareth and saying, The Spirit of the Lord God is 
upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach glad 
tidings to the poor,” was making disciples ; Christ sitting 
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down on the mountain top and ssying to his disciples, 
It hath been said by those of old time, but I say unto 
you,” was teaching them to observe what things he 
commanded them. 

There is some cant and more folly in much of the 
eulogy of the preaching of the Gospel.” It is said 
that the Gospel is the cure of all social and political 
evils ; that the Gospel is the one message of the church ; 
that preaching of the Gospel is the one duty of the 
ministry ; that the preacher should give himself wholly 
to preaching the Gospel. This is not true, This is to 
cut Christ's Commission in two and hold fast only to a 
half, and that the easier half, The Gospel is the glad 
tidings that God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish but have everlasting life. This will 
not cure all social and political evils; nor is it the 
one message of the church; nor does the minister 
fulfill his whole duty in proclaiming it. Whoso 
ever belleveth in the Master must show his faith by 
obeying the Master and following the Master. It 
is understanding, obeying, following the Master, which 
will cure all social and political evils. To declare the 
Master’s Jaws of life, to interpret the Master’s example, 
to apply the principles Involved in both to all the com- 
plicated problems of modern life—personal, social, 
political—this is not preaching the Gospel ; it is teach- 
ing all things which Christ has commanded. This is 
by no means a simple matter. It is exceedingly com- 
plex, and exceedingly difficult. It requires ceaseless 
study of the Master’s teachings, and endless variety in 
applying them to the conditions of modern life ; cease- 
leas study because the principles of life are profound, 
and endless variety because the conditions of life to 
which they are to be applied are endlessly varied. 

This perfectly simple and perfectly evident distinction 
between getting pupils and teaching them answers some 
questions frequently asked and corrects some errors 
frequently fallen into. For example, the publisher of 
The Christian Union considers the increase in the list 
of the subscribers to The Christian Union one indica- 
tion that it is healthfully fulfilling its work in the world. 
But I am perfectly sure that he does not regard this as 
the only nor as the chief test of its success. The testi- 
mony from subscribers whom it is helping is a far better 
evidence than mere numerical increase in its list that it 
is truly prospering ; and complaints from subsoribers that 
it was doiag harm, not good, In their households would 
be a far severer indictment of the paper than any mere 
falling off in its list. Getting subscribers to a paper is 
one thing, teaching them something that it is worth 
while for them to know Is another and a very different 
matter. And the very excellence of teaching might, it 
is evident, in certain cases, decrease Instead of increas- 
ing the number of readers. My son has been attending 
a school which last fall nearly doubled the number of 
{ts puplls. This sudden increase from a membership of 
fifty to one of nearly a hundred was partly due to in- 
creased accommodations and partly to the excellent 
reputation which the school bore and the excellent work 
it had done. But I noticed that the principal, instead 
of regarding this as a guarantee that the school was in 
a better condition, was anx!ous lest this sudden Increase 
should have the effect to put it Into a worse condition, 
make it less a teacher and a character builder than it 
had been. And it was owing to this anxiety on his part 
that the school suffered nothing from its prosperity. 
These illustrations may suffice to make it clear that 
securing a great number of scholars is one thing and 
teaching them wisely is another thing. A church is 
not to be measured, and is not to measure itself, by 
the number of so-called converts or additions on 
profession which it can report. This is one element, 
but only one, in its spiritual prosperity. It is a school, 
aad, like most schools, having reached a given number 
of pupils, is not to expect any great increase in their 
number. It {s to alm at something better—an Increase 
in their spiritual and Christian intelligence; that {s, in 
their understanding of and obedience to the commands 
of the Master. The fact that the additions on profession 
toa church only keep pace with the decrease by death 
and dismission does not prove that it is not in a prosper- 
ous spiritual condition and is not doing its Master’s 
work well; and the fact that it has added a great num 
ber to its enrolled membership does not prove that it is 
in a healthy spiritual condition and is doing its Master's 
work well. The mcdern church is not primarily an in- 
gathering place of disciples ; it is a place for the instruc- 
tlon of disciples slready ingathered, but in various 
degrees of Intelligence and consecration, The last Sun- 
day in May about forty united on profession of faith 
with the church to which I have been ministering dur- 
ing the winter. This was a gratifying fact; but it 
certainly does not indicate the measure of the work of 
Plymouth Church during that time. If it did, the result 
would be quite inadequate for the amonnt of money and 
energy expended. Plymouth Church fs a teaching 
institution, endeavoring to teach its congregations of 
adults and children all thiags whatsoever Christ has 
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commanded. It is teaching this to men, women, and 
children who are already in large measure pupils of 
Christ. Not all have pledged themselves to obey his 
instructions, but all of them are willing to learn what 
those instructions are. Two thousand children are 
learning his lessons in its three Sunday schools A 
congregation of at least fifteen hundred every Sunday 
morning, and a Sunday evening congregation which 
includes certainly not less than five hundred who are 
not in the morning congregation, and two other Sunday 
evening congregations of perhaps two hundred each, 
are IIstenlog every Sabbath to hear what Christ com- 
mands them. And every evening in the week there isa 
class varying lu size from twenty-five or thirty to fiveor 
six hundred gathered for the same purpose. What 1 
true of Plymouth Church is true of every Christian 
church in larger or lesser measure. It la very evident that 
the actual result of such a seminary of Christian instruc- 
tion as this is to be measured, not by the number of new 
pupils who join it every year, nor even by the number 
of its pupils who declare publicly their purpose to fol- 
low the commands of Christ wherever they may lead, 
but by the actual effect of the instruction on the 
pupils who are receiving this instruction from week to 
week. The results are to be spiritually discerned. No 
census can adequately represent them. 

It seems to me also that this distinction throws some 
light on the vexed question of pew-rents. If ths 
church’s malo function is that of Ingathering, the pew- 
rent isan absurd anomaly. The servant's wages are 
not to be pald by the poor, the halt, and the blind, 
whom he invites in from the highways and the hedges. 
But surely pupils may pay for their own tuition. If 
the local church isa local school; if its immediate work 
is that of teaching its own stated congregation the com- 
mands of the Master—what those commands are and 
how to apply them to life’s dally problems—there la no 
incongruity in a tuition fee, pald in such way as is moat 
convenient and agreeable to the students and best 
adapted to carry on their work Only they must not 
forget to do the other work of forth going and in- 
gatherlug; and that must not be hampered by charges 
imposed on those who are being invited to become 


pupils. 

But this whole subject of Christian teaching, as some- 
thing distinct from but quite as sacred as Gospel 
heralding, is too large a one to be further opened here. 
It has many spplications, and none more necessary to 
be meditated on than its application to Suuday-school 
teaching. 

8. I have left myself no space to speak of the promise, 
Lo! Iam with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.“ except to say that this promise accompanies the 
Commission and is dependent upon it. So is it in John, 
where Christ says, ‘‘ If a man love me, he will keep my 
word, and my Father will love him, and we will come 
unto him and make our abode with him. Reader! 
you want the j>yful consclousness of your Lord's pres- 
ence: are you fulfilling the condition’? Are you 
going forth to make disciples? Are you teaching some 
one, by word or example, how to fulfill ali Christ’s 
commandments? Not in the cloistered retreat, but 
where need calls and love serves, is Christ still found, 
as he was in the days of his earthly life. The apple 
tree comes by its blossoms In putting forth its energies 
to give others fruit. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
HEN the United States Government wishes to 
confer authority on a parson, it gives or invests 
him with a commission which sets forth the position to 
which the holder is entitled. Every person invested 
with this authority is supposed to have given evidence 
of pecullar fitness for the office to which he is appoluted. 
He acts for the Government, and has the power to decide 
questions. He holds this power as long as he is true to 
the Government, fulfills the duties of his position, and 
devotes himself to doing the work for which he is com- 
missioned, 

Christ had been training his disciples to do a special 
work. The training was peculiar because the work 
which they were to do was peculiar. It was the first 
time that men were called to preach a new law antago- 
nistic to every known doctrine ; a teaching for which 
the Founder was crucified as a criminal. The commis- 
sion the disciples received would bring dishonor, instead 
of honor, upon them; it would make enemies of their 
friends. Why was it they accepted the commission ? 
For the promise, And, lo, I am with you even to the 
end of the world.” No visible honor and glory, but in- 
ward peace and rest; not the salutations of men, but the 
communion with God and a kinship with Christ, were 
the promise of reward. 

What are Christ’s disciples to teach ? Love the Lord 
with all thy soul, thy neighbor as thyself. Tals fulfills 
the law, and Obhrist’s disciples are to do more. Love 
your enemies. If ye love them which love you, you are 
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that hate you. If we do good only to those who are 
good to us, we are only civil; there is certainly no merit 
in returning favors. Pray for them which despitefully 
use you. How our hearts thrill] when we hear of a man 
who returns good for Il. who intercedes for a king’s 
mercy for hisenemy! Such a man, though a heathen, 
is following Christ's teachings. | 

But Christ's teaching was not a teaching of words 
only ; it was doling, living in harmony with his words. 
He proved by his obedience his love for the Lord of 
heaven and of earth He proved his love for hia neigh- 
bor by his perfect sympathy with sorrow and suffering. 
No man or woman or child appealed to him in vain. 
Every human being he met was worthy of bis kludness 
and his ald. The wedding festivities found him respon- 
sive ; the sick found fn him a healer ; the rags and dirt 
of the beggar did pot hide from his divine eyes his sym- 
pathetic heart, the need of the man ; nor did the wealth 
and power of the centurion blind him to his need of belp. 
The family of Lz uus found in him a friend ready 
to teach, rebuke, to heal, to raise from the dead. H! 
laid bis power at their service The woman at whom 
all pointed the flager of scorn heard the delivery of the 
command to her accusers, ‘‘Lst him that Is without 
sin among you cast the first stone ;” heard—to her the 
message of forgiveness—‘‘Go, and sin no more.” To 
bis evemies he was a friend, urging them to a higher, 
nobler, purer life that would bring them the peace and 
rest of thesons of God. His last pubifc act of healing 
was the restoring of the ear of the high priest’s servant, 
cut off by Peter when the mob came out to make Christ 
prizoner. 

Father, forgive them; they know not what they 
do,“ was his prayer for those who mocked, insulted, and 
maltreated him in his hours of agony. To follow his 
example as well as teaching was the commission to the 
eleven; to teach what he had taught, what he lived. was 
the commission his disciples recelved. Every time Peter 
surpressed his impetuous temper and walted for God’s 
leadings he was living as a true soldier fitted for the 
commission, ‘‘ Feed my lambs.” Are there no Peters 
to-dsy ? Christ's commission is waiting. 

Every time James and John smothered the ambition 
for place and power, and followed the example of him 
they loved, they proved themselves worthy the com- 
mission that Christ gave them. Are there no Johusand 
Jameses to day? The commission is waiting. ‘‘ Follow 
me. ” 

This commission is peculiar in that it calls each one 
to do his duty where he is placed. It is only for the 
few to hear distinct calls to a special duty that means 
the standing out apart from their fellows to do their 
work. To each of us this commission comes, Love 
the Lord,” and how we serve him depends on how we 
love him, how closely we live to him who gives us the 
commission and the power to fulfill it. No place so 
humble that the holder of {t cannot have this commit 
sion as the motive of his life; no place so powerful that 
the holder does not owe allegiance to Christ the Son of 
God. 

And what is the end of this commission? To bear 
always the message of on earth and, good-will 
toward men; and to fulfill this each is responsib'e ; 
each is a holder of a commission who knows of Christ 
and his teaching. 


UNCONSCIOUS GOODNESS. 


By tHE Rev ALFRED H. Haut! 


* Moses wist not that the skin of his face shone as he talked 
with him .”"—Bxodus XIV., 29. 
HIS Old Testament story is a familiar one. Moses 
was placed in a position of great responsibility. 
He was the leader of a people who were not easily led. 
They were like undieciplined children who had not 
yet learned to mind. Some one must stand to them as 
God's representative, for they believed in God. But 
such a man must have credentials which would entitle 
him to people’s confidence. These credentials must be 
plain for every one. If the people were to obey Moses 
as representing God’s law, then Moses must have that in 
him which would truly represent God. One of the most 
significant proofs that God was with Moses is found in 
the suggestive words of the text. Whatever be theexact 
interpretation of this meeting between God and his 
servant, it is needless to ask. The facts are plainly set 
forth. God calls Moses. Moses obeys. He accepts a 
commission at the hands of God. He comes to the 
people with a message from God. So much for Moses’s 
part in this transaction. But the people at once notice 
something unusual iu their leader. There was an ex 
pression In his face which arrested their attention. 
Just what this was, no one perhaps can say. It was, 
however, something which told the people that Moses 
had been where God was. His face was luminous. The 
people said, ‘‘ Here are his credentials. He has been 
with God.” But just here we note the most striking 
feature in this story. Moses did not know that his face 
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carried any sign of that meeting with God. He was 
conscious of just one thing, viz , God called him, and 
he obeyed. But he wist not that the skin of his face 
shone as God talked with him.” The theme of our 
present study grows naturally out of this story. 

I. Earliest of all, observe that unconscious goodness 
is an achievement and not an inheritance. It fs a posi- 
tive trait of character. It is not something into which 
one has been trained by another. It is rather something 
into which one, by God’z help, has trained himeelf. 
This will be obvious enough if we call to mind the char- 
acter of Moses himself. His early training was a privi- 
lege and a peril. It broadened his mind to become 
familiar with the religion and customs of an Egyptian 
court. The world became a larger world for him, 
because he learned that the land of Goshen was not all 
the world. He was better able to lead men just because 
he had lived among many men of many minds. But 
this early training was a peril as well. Life in an 
Egyptian court was conducive to neither morals nor 
religion. It did not tend to make a young man natu- 
rally good, but rather just the opposite. Had Moses 
absorbed his surroundings he would have grown up 
consciously bad. Therefore, this striking quality in his 
character was tomething he had achieved. That this is 
true is confirmed by a study of his natural disposition. 
His was not a mild, gentle, contemplative nature which 
would do good naturally. He was fiery, impulsive, 
quick-tempered. There was material in him for a 
very good or a very bad man. His make-up was as 
positive as Paul’s, and Paul, we know, was at one time 
a conspicuous success as a persecutor and hater of Chris- 
Hans. When, then, we find, as we do, unconscious 
goodness in this old-time character, it gets new luster as 
we see out of what it came. It seems necessary to 
remind ourselves of this familiar truth thet doing right 
naturally—doing good unconrciously—is a state which 
one reaches by divinely aided effort. It is not a condi- 
tion Into which one is born. One begins by definite 
choosing. By repeated choices a habit is formed. The 
habit grows till it becomes one’s nature. But it is a 
habit born of achievement, and not a gift inherited. 

II. We are ready to move forward as we notice that 
unconscious goodness comes out of a direct and per 
sonal relation with God. Much stress needs to be laid 
just here. For though we are studying a not impossi- 
dle charscter, yet is it by no means an average charac. 
ter. Moses was notamysiic, Manhood and not monk- 
hood was what he sought. Communion with God 
meant for him union with man. Action was the rule 
of his life, with enough contemplation to make action 
more effective. The only way Moses came into a state 
of unconsciously doivg right was by constant practice 
among men, and not by silent communings with him 
self, When, then, weeeek to find out just what this per- 
tonal relation with God stood for, it meant for Moses 
duty accepted, responsibility acknowledged. This was 
a direct, practical thing. Follow him as he goes aside 
to commune with God. How unlike the picture which 
art has drawn for us! Moses talks with God es friend 
talketh with friend. The duty of the hour in leading 
and managing an impulsive host of God’s people was 
the theme of that conference. Marching orders were 
issued to this commander by his Chief. Weighty re- 
sponsibility was laid before him. Before him, be it noticed, 
not on him. It was for Moses to say whether he would 
take up this responsibility. God's part in this meeting 
was done when the obligation was put before his servant. 
It was for Moses to say whether he would assume that 
obligation. Moses did take up that which God had put 
before him. This meant laborious work, with many dis- 
coursgements. But this man of God readily accepted 
the charge which God laid at his feet. We see, then, 
just wat an intimate and real relation with God meant 
for Moses. There was just enough of silent thinking 
and communing to lead to a vigorous act of the will as 
Moses took up the burden of giving God’s law to the 
people, and leading them on in the way of that law. 
Nor has it ever been otherwise since the meeting on the 
mount in Sinai. Unconrcious goodness bas come out of 
a very real relation to God. not by inner communings, 
but by the outward acknowledgment of duty. To be 
in the presence of recognized responsibility willingly 
assumed Is to be in the immediate presence of God. To 
keep face to face with the obligation which every day 
brings is to keep face to face with God. The true 
** latter-day saint” is he whose soul is on its knees, but 
whose body is busily at work obedient to duty. 

III. But surely it is in the line of our thought to 
notice again that unconscious goodness is really just 
what itsays. Moses was rot aware that he had done 
any extraordinary thing, nor that he had had any un- 
usual experience. What a temptation to pride ! To have 
had such a conference with God, and not come down 
and advertise it! To have accepted such a commission 
and not heralded it abroad | O rare man ot God You 
looked on duty as simply the thing todo. Thus when 
God put obligation before Moses, there was only one 
thing. to do. He had no wish to do anything else. He 
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| well knew what it involved. It was not a welcome 
thing to do. But it was unmistakably the right thing 
to do. There was a time prior to this when Moses 
questioned. He would know the resson why. He was 
ready with excuses. But the leader of Israel has grown 
since then. Once a call to duty was questioned. Now 
a call toduty is obeyed. Moses had come, after not a 
little striving, into a state where he saw that when duty 
was set before him there was absolutely only one thing 
todo. What wat once a choice slowly reached is now 
a habit unconsciously followed. Is it not so with the 
world of today, wherever such a character is seen ? 
Caconscious goodness does the right thing, because 
that is the only thing to do. It takes no credit to itself 
for so doing. It makes no proclamation of any special 
achievement. It simply does right. The choice has 
grown into a disposition. Repsated effort has estab- 
lished a fixed tendency, by which the nature turns at 
once to the true point of duty. Surely, we may not set 
lightly by this spirit which does right unconsciously, 
because long practice has established the holy habit. To 
accept of duty through much urging on God’s part—this 
is far better than to neglect it. It involves, tis true, 
much of divine patience: God ever calling, and man 
finding excuses. Yet happy he who yields, though 
slowly, and takes up the obligation, whatever it be, 
which God puts before him. This is conscious good- 
ness. A good kind, turely! - Batter far than that which 
makes much ado over its achlevements. Better than that 
which comes out of communings with God ‘only to 
remind other people of their small attainments. But 
there is a character very much beyond this. Con- 
scious goodness is on the right road to something better 
unconecious goodness. For this obeys God's call with- 
out urging. It says little about special seasons of com- 
munion with God, for it has none. Communion with 
God in duty done is habitua!. It expects no commen- 
dation for doing that which ought to be done; just as 
it asks no one for praise because it breathes, for to 
breathe is the thing to do if one would live. 

We cannot fail to see that this is a conspicuously 
noble type of character, strong in all its lines, self- 
respecting, and so of all men re*pected ; an achieve- 
ment and not an inheritance, involving a direct relation 
to God in the practical work of duty acknowledged. Of 
such it is ever true that they ‘‘ wist not that their faces 
shine as God talks with them.” : 

IV. It is in the progress of our study to note again 
that the world at large is always conscious of uncon- 
scious goodness. As has been sald, the people saw 
something in Moses’s face when he came back to them 
from that meeting with God. It did not tell them just 
what trausplred between God and Moses. Yet the peo- 
ple knew enough of God to be convinced that nothing 
less than companionship with him could have given 
that look to the face of their leader. If Moves had 
come to them oasting of what an experience he had 
had, theshining would not have been there. If he had 
been self-conscious of his goodness, the people world 
have been quite unconscious of it. Because Moses 
wist not that his face shone, the people wist that it did 
shine with the light of a life which was in contact with 
God. 

Just here we see how impressive for truth is such a 
character wherever it la found. Impressive, because it 
is seen to be something which is natural and not forced. 
It does not proclaim its goodness. It simply leaves the 
world to judge whether it fs good or no. It does not 
say it has been with God. It lets the world find out 
whether the character carries this evidence or not. Im- 
pressive is this unconscious goodness, because of what 
it tells of God. If such a character is of God, then, 
says the seeing world, God’s character must be in kind 
like this. Thus, unconscious goodness becomes a divine 
revelation to the world; a revelation of God, and a 
revelation from God. For to be unconscious that one 18 
telling the world about God is the most effective way of 
telling the world about God. Not to think very much 
about the shining of one’s character, because in personal 
relation with God, is the surest way to a character 
which shall shine for God. 

Such is the picture the Old Testament draws for us 
in that long ago, when truth was revealed only in 
part. 

V. As we follow on into the fuller teaching of the 
New Testament, we find the same truth there. On the 
Mount of the Transfiguration the disciples saw a glory 
in Christ's face. It was the glory of the Gol who was 
in him. As with Moses, so we are sure Christ wist not 
that his face shone. It was the unconscious shining 
which made Peter, James, and John conscious that God 
was there in the person of their Master. Follow on for 
a little. It isin the early beginnings of the Christian 
Church. The precious seed was being sown by the 
blood of the martyrs. A godly man whose life was 
luminous with the presence of God in duty done is 
brought before a court to be judged; surrounded by 
false accusers, witnesses perjuring themselves to con- 
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that company, full of hatred of the one accused, we 
read, They looked on his face as it had been the face 
of an angel.” ‘Yet verily was Stephen all unconscious 
of any such look. It was simply the unconscious shin- 
ing of hiapharacter. Others saw it; not friends only, 
but foes as well. Those who knew him as the courage- 
ous, manly Christian would have seen this anyway. 
But that was largely a hostile company, made up of 
those who would gladly have seen in Stephen’s face the 
spirit of evil. Butno! There it was, the light of a 
godly life shining out on their embittered and darkened 

When now we place alongside of such lives the teach- 
ing of Scripture, it but confirms the truth before us to- 
day. Among whom,” we read, ye shine as lights 
in the world.” It is the unconscious shining which tells 
where the life is lived and how the life is lived: lived 
in the presence of God, because lived in the faithful 
discharge of duty. So, again, we are told that they 
that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment, and they that turn many to righteousness as the 
stars forever and ever.” Once more, it is the uncon- 
sclous goodness which turns many to righteousness, and 
that means to the God whom they see manifest in the 
life luminous with God’s presence. ; 

Our study this morning has shown to us ideal char- 
acter, which is yet within the reach of all. We have 
learned that unconscious goodness deals with very 
practical thinge—viz., duties and obligations ; things of 
which this practical world is full. But it deals with 
them as they stand related to God. It recognizes that 
God stands nearest to man in putting before him re- 
sponsibilities, whose acceptance makes man strong in 
the sense of God. We have seen that unconscious 
goodness begins with a goodness which Is conscious. 
The language of a genuine life is learned step by step, 
until one speaks naturally that which becomes as a 
mother tongueto him. It begins in accepting the duty 
which God sets before us, accepting it possibly by much 
persuasion on God’s part, and after much excusing on 
man's part. But, so beginning, it grows into the natu- 
ral doing of what ought to be done, just because it 18 
the thing todo. We have seen that when one comes 
into such a condition the world discovers that which 
the life unconsciously proclaims. Whatever be the 
world’s attitude toward God, it knows enough about 
him to see that such a life has God in it. Such a char- 
acter is strong, persuasive, respected. No art needs to 
paint it with a light shining from its face. A halo 
about the head is but a poor representation of such a 
life. Cathedrals have been adorned by such pictures in 
memorial windows. Ages have admired the skill of the 
artist, and have worshiped in alsles and under arches 
illumined by the transmitted light. But that church is 
adorned with a beauty which no artist has ever por- 
trayed, where such lives are lived, their characters 
shining with the manful doing of the duty which God 
has set before them. Such as these talk with God, and 
they wist not that their faces shine, Others see, and 
believe. 

I hold before you to-day such a life as this as an un- 
speakable privilege. A privilege surely, for that we 
know it is the life which gives most of God to this 
world of need. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION’S SERMON 
NOTE-BOOK. 


CONTRIBUTIONS INVITED. 


The object of this colamn is to give the reader, in terse and 
condensed form, the leading thoughts of selected sermons of the 
day. We hope they may attract the attention of thinting men 
who have little time for reading at much length; that students 
and Sunday-school scholars may find interest in looking up the 
references to the Scripture; and that all classes may find them 
inspiring and helpful. Last, but not least. we hope that these 
outlines, though resembling a finished sermon only as an artist's 
study or an etching does the finished painting, may be suggest- 
lve to preachers and teachers, who muy find them seeds of fresh 
and fruitful thoughts } 


LIVING CHRIST. 


By tage Rev. Lywan Asnorrt. 


Scripture Reading: Acts xxvi., 12-20; Phil. III., 5-14; 1 Cor. 
ix., 19-23; Phil. V., 11-18; 2 Tim. iv.,6-8 Text: Phil. 1, 21. 


HE teaching of Paul, like that of all great moral 
teachers, was not doctrinal, but experimental ; 
that is, he taught not im lessons which he had learned 
out of books or through other teachers, but what was 
over flowing life in him he imparted to others. Here he 
speaks of the secret of his own personality. In him 
Christ and life were synonyms. What does he mean 
by saying, For me to live is Christ”? Answering 
this question we shall find in the answer the secret, not 
only of Paul’s life, but also of all Christian living. 
What is life ? What does Paul mean when he iden- 
tifies life with Christ? Something more, certainly, than 
merely that he has brought his life into an external sub- 
jection to Obrist and to Obrist’s laws. Josef Hofmann 
might well say, ‘‘For me to live is music.” But the 
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child who merely submissively obeys his music teacher, 
and practices ever so diligently the lesson set to him 
cannot ay, For me to live is music.” Something 
more than a deliberate conscious dedication of the life 


to Christ. One may do this from fear or hope or con 
science. 8o doing it, he cannot say, Christ is my life 

The nurse in a foundling hospital may consecrate her 
services conscientiously to the children, but her experi- 
ences is not the same as that of a mother whose whole 
life ia wrapped up in her child. In Paul, hia life and 
Christ were so interwoven that he could not separate 
them. He was grafted on Christ, and all his life was 
derived from Obrist. 

1. Christ was the center of his intellectual life. All 
his knowledge was a Christly knowledge. Kuowledge 
is not merely assorted bits of Information, but Informa- 
tion assorted, classified, systematized around some center. 
All Paul’s knowledge was thus classified about Christ, 
and valued by him only in {ts relation to Christ. Christ 
was the center, as is the sun of the planetary system, and 
all that he knew derived both {ts orbit and its light from 
Christ. As General Grant before Vicksburg studied a 
map of the country, and thought of plain and mountain 
and bayou only in their relation to the capture of the 
fortress, so Paul read the Bible, and found in it only 
Christ ; studied pagan poets and philosophers only for 
the light they threw on Christ; in his travels passed 
close by Troy, and never went to see it, that city of 
song and story, because It would not help him to preach 
Christ. 

2. Christ was his ideal toward which he continually 
and eagerly traveled. To form Christ in himself, and 
to Introduce Christ into the life and character of others, 
to reconstruct soclety on Christian models—this was 
the whole subject of his life-work. In the jau at Phil- 
ippl, with his back still scarred and bleeding; on Mars 
Hill at Athens, the city of Intellectual glory ; just res- 
cued from the mob in Jerusalem ; brought to trial before 
Festus; chained to the soldier in Rome—he thought 
only how he could sefz3 his opportunity to preach Christ 
to the jailer, Athenlan mob, Roman governor, or RMan 
soldier. 

8 Love for Christ was the motive of his life ; all its 
eprings flowed from Christ; his whole nature was in 
subjection to Christ—the subjection of Jove. Strong in 
his independence, he called himself the slave of Christ. 
There is great power in duty and in conscience enforc- 
ing duty—the power of many a martyr, soldier, Puritan ; 
but the servants of duty are hard, cold, often cruel, 
always joyless ; they march with no band of music. 
There ia great power in philanthropy, the love of men; 
pewer that builds home, cements together country, 
spreads out with benediction to the whole brotherhood 
of man, is the inspiration of manya great moral reform. 
But, unfed by springs from above, it lacks patience, firm 
ness, endurance. There is one Society for Ethical Cult 
ure in the United States against thousands of churches. 
Paul loved duty because its voice was the voice of 
Christ; loved men because in every man he saw a possl- 
ble reproduction of Christ. Not conscience, nor phi- 
lanthropy, but enthusiaym for Obrist, was the main- 
spring of his activity and the source of his power. 

4. Above and beyond all this was the personal pres- 
ence of Christ. To Paul, Obrist was no mere memory, 
no hope, but a living presence. Obrist in me, he ssid. 
He was possessed by Christ. The temple wes dedi- 
cated to God by Solomon. Afterward God filled it with 
his luminous glory. A home is given to the bride by 
her father; afterward she enters it and fills it with her 
joyous presence. For me to live Christ is, not merely 
to give myself to Christ, as Solomon gave the temple, or 
as the father gives the home; it Is to be filled by Christ, 
as the temple by God’s glory and the home by the 
radiant bride. 


Gnouirinc HRE NDS 


| Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tlan Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


1. What is the best Bible Text Book? 2. In conversation with 
a half-infidel, or rather a delist, about answers to prayer, he made 
the following statement: “ If God ever interferes or overrules 
in the course of events, what do you say of a case like the fol- 
lowing : A mother and little child are together and alone at a 
distance from any otber homes, when the child is taken very 
sick. The mother leaves the child alone, while she starts for 
the nearest village for a doctor. On the way there, she is 
caught by two devils in human form, dragged into the weods, 
outraged, and kept for two days for their vile purposes. Mean- 
while the child dies. If God ever has anything to do with the 
affairs of this world to help bis children, why should he not save 
this mother and child from these human fiends? You say take 
every thing to God in prayer. I don't believe that he ever helps 
in your little needs, because he did not interfere in this case.“ 
The question I ask is, What ought I to say? What would you 
say? 3. A father and mother have just lost thelr daughter. 
She was an only child, jast reaching womanhood, very talented, 
having a lovely character, an earnest Christian, the pride and 
joy and life of ther home. The mother is a Christian, the 


father len t, or was not —he Is seeking light now. The mother 
oem heartbrokea, She cannot give ap the daughter, she says ; 
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cavnot understand it. Hor faith seems shaken. Please tell me 
how to comfort her, and how to increase her faith. I have tried, 
but do not succeed. Pastor. 

1. Will our friend explain what he has in mind as a Bible 
Text Book 7 2. Why God should not have saved these 
victims is a question no wise man will ask, because God’s 
reasons, so to speak, can be known only to himself. Proof 
is demanded by the deist that God overrules in the course 
of events. But when a case of so-called *‘ providential in- 
ter position is produced in reply, he demurs to it as a case 
of merely remarkable coincidence. That God does over- 
rule is not to be proved by citing cases. It is a necessary 
conclusion from such an idea of God as is adequate to the 
needs of reason. The deist’s difficulty is in his idea of God, 
as a sort of infinitely great, man-like being, who is outside 
of the world, as the maker of the machine. The trath is 
that God is in his works, as the all-pervading Spirit of In- 
telligence, Power, and Goodness. In the instance cited, it 
is said, he did not interfere.’’ He never interferes, because 
he never nec ds to, being always within, not outside of, the 
course of things. That he did not overrule to prevent, in 
this case is clear. But that he did not overrule in some 
other way is not for any one to affirm. The burden of 
proof rests on him who denies it. In reference to the answer- 
ing of prayer, it is a fundamental principle that the prayer 
to which Christ’s promises are made is not self-centered 
prayer for our individual good exclusively, but prayer 
for our own good only as subsidiary to the further- 
ance of the kingdom of God. 3. Do not think that you can 
comfort such an one (Gen. XII., 11). Comfort is the 
effect of the faith in God which resigns the control of things 
to him. Enacourage her to prayer, to the reading of the 
Psalms and the New Testament, and of the hymns of trust 
and hope. Let Christian friends pray for her much, and 
talk little. The faith which has been leveled by the 
whirlwind will in tims grow again from the root. (See 
James v., 7.) 


% M. E. B.,“ in a communication too long to print, in- 
quires ‘as to the duty, somewhat puzzling at times, of 
“implicit obedience to Christ’s commands” in cases 
where the literal interpretation doesn’t seem practicable”’ 
—this in particular: Give to him that asketh thee, and 
from him that would borrow of thee turn not thou away.“ 

Oar Divine Teacher may reasonably expect bis hearers to 
exerciee their common sense in supplying the qualifications 
withou’ which we should break the law of love by a giving 
that would do more harm than good. Weare not to give 
anything except what will be really helpful, and ina helpful 
way. We are certainly not to use the above precept so as 
to abet the vice of sote, or encourage either the knavery of 
** dead-beats ’’ or the folly of spendthrifts. Some of the other 
precepts of the Sermon on the Mount, to which our friend 
refers, seem to be cast in a form which marks them as pri 
marily intended to indicate the conduct which should be 
used toward persecutors. The rrle of non-resistance— 
** Resist not him that is evil’’—was strictly obeyed by the 
persecuted church, and by so doing the fury of persecutors 
was ultimately overcome; whereas a policy of forcible 
resistance would have resulted in the church being exter- 
minated in battle and massacre. There is no reason to 
suppose that the precept applies to the usual course of 
things In socis! life, where it is often our sacred duty to 
coerce wickednees by force, for others’ sake as well as our 
own. 


In Alford’s note on Matt. vi., 9, he says: It must be con- 
feesed that we find very few traces of such use [the liturgical use 
of the Lord's Prayer] in early times. Tholack remarks: It 
does not occur in the Acts, nor in any writers before the third 
century.“ Now, I find the Lord's Prayer in section 8 of the 
Didache, followed by the words. Thrice a day thus pray.“ My 
copy of the Didache is one of the first published, without rotes. 
Permit me to ask, then (1) is the composite origin of the Didache 
establicked? It so, is this section 8, which contains the Lord's 
Prayer, assigned to a later date than the beginning of the second 
century? The prayer in the Didache bas the doxology. Is that 
any evidence of a later date? D. F. D. 

The Didache, or Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,’’ 
which has become known since the remarks of Alford and 
Tholuck above referred to, has been generally assigned by 
scholars to the early part of the second century. There is 
no evidence to show it to be of a composite origin. That 
the Lord’s Prayer, as given in the Didache, has the doxol- 
ogy, is evidence of the early addition of the doxology, 
which, it will be observed, is not there in its fully devel- 
oped form, but this: For thine is the power and the glory 
forever.”’ 


Will you kindly inform me what the law of the Bible is with 

regard to marrying again after one bas procured a divorce ? 
PERPLEXITY. 

We presume you are not ignorant of the precept in 
Matt. XIX, 9, and mean to ask an interpretation of it. The 
language seems to be explicit, but two opinions have deen 
entertained about it among Protestants since the time of 
the Reformation. One insists on the strictly literal sense 
of the words. The other, in view of the fact that Christ 
was answering a question whether any trivial cause of 
divorce was justifiable, holds that his answer is not to be 
regarded as exhaustive, but illustrative, and names conju- 
gal infidelity, not as the only, but the representative, case in 
a class of cases involving the utter repudiation of the mar 
riage bond—a repudiation capable of being perpetrated by 
other acts than the one he specifies. 


In Matt. v.., 22. If thine eye be single, thy whole body shall 
be full of light,” what Is the sig: ification of “ single"? None of 
the meanings given in Webster seems to fit it. The Revised 
Version retains the word and makes the passage no more intel. 
ligible. A. L. P. 


The Greek word means single or simple, as being 
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the passage referred to, many contend that a moral sense is 
most appropriate; in which case single is equivalent 
to disinterested.”” For psssages in which the term is so 
used, see Acts H., 46 ; Eph. vi., 5; Col. l., 22, 


Will you please explain 1 Cor. vil , 9 as you understand it? Do 
you agree with Paul on the marriage question ? G. J. B. 


We understand Pau! to be givirg advice to those who had 
been depraved by the practices of a debauched community 
(see chapter vi, 9) What Pan! cays in this chapter is said 
with reference to Iccal difficulties and temptations, about 
which the Corinthians bad consulted him. (See verse 1) 
What Paul says on ‘‘ the marriage question,” considered as 
free from complications «ith heathenism, may be seen in 
1 Cor. ix.,5; Eph v, 28-33; 1 Tim. iv., 3; v., 14. We cer- 
tainly agree with bim, as we understand him. 


Not Jong since I had the following experience with a very re- 
svectable editor. I sent him an article intended as a reply to a 
slander published in his paper against a cane which I represent. 
In the following issue there appeared perhaps a little more than 
half of my article. ‘rhe final. solid statements—not against the 
critic. dot in defense of the canse—had been left out: although In 
another column the e itor, In answering an !nquirer concerning 
the cause referred to, brought charges against it that would 
have been met by the unpublished portion of my articla More 
over, into his next issue he admitted a reply to the aforesaid 
slander, which was weak. entirely ignored the question at issue, 
and occupied a column and a quarter while the whole of mine 
would not have filled acolumn. WIIl you tell me through your 
paper whether his conduct in this instance accords with true 
jourpalism ? INQUIRING FRIEND. 

Of course this statement is altogether an ez parte one. 
We do not know what the editor might have to say. On 
your statement we should think the editor had shown bad 
judgment. But his opinion of tho relative strergth of the 
articles might differ from yours. The fact that he published 
a column and a quarter reply from another writer would 
seem to indicate that he meant to be fair-minded. Thecon- 
densation of your article may, perhaps, bave been de- 
manded by special considerations of space, not applying in 
the next issue. It must be remembered that it is one thing 
for an editor to try honest'y to give both sides a fair hear- 
ing, and quite another thing to publish everything that 
everybody choosesto send him. To illustrate: An edi- 
torial on “ The Woman's Movement in our lesue of Apri! 
5 called out many letters, both of dissent and approval. 
We selected what seemed to us to give the very best presen- 
tation of our opponents’ views, and published them. Alto- 
gether we have probably given twice as much space to 
printing letters from that standpoint as to those commending 
our position. Yet we doubt rot that every writer of per- 
haps a score of letters that we could not print feels that 
there was a special point in her letter that ought not to 
have been passed over. Our readers know that it is our 
special boast that we are ready to give both sides of a ques- 
tion a public hearing but if we were to put in type all 
letters we receive we would need, not thirty-two, but forty- 
eight pages, and subscribers might beg us to change 
our name to The Weekly Waste-Basket.’’ 


Will you please tell us what, in your judgment, should be the 
attitude of Christians toward Sunday games of baseball? Shouwd 
they endeavor to have the laws relating to the observance of 
Sunday enforced sgainst clubs that play on Sunday? 

W. A. B. 

An attitude of opposition, most eertainly ; and the laws 
on the eubject, whatever they aro, should be enforced the 
same as any Jaw on the statute book. General Grant uscd 
to say that even a bad law shcu'd be enforced until it was 


repealed. 


Can any one with old magazines to dispose of furnish me 
with the back numbers of the Atlantic” and of the Galaxy 
containing critiques on Edwin Booth's acting ? I will pay twenty- 
five cents a number, if in good condition. Very truly, 

SUBSCRIBER AND FRIEND. 


I desire very much to learn the name of the poem and of the 
author from which tte following extract is taken: 
* Song should pur the mind to duty. 
Nerve the weak and stir the strong. 
Every deed of truth and beauty 
Should be crowned by.starry song 
M.A. J. 


Can any one tell me who wrote and where to find the poem 
called “ Israfil,”” commencing with these lines: 
“Terafil, stay thy sickle on vale and bill! 
Come from the woods whose gorgeous dyes 
Pale and quiver beneath thy tread,” ete. 
F.C. 


An {nqsirer wants to know where {he words are: 

Teaching we leara, and giving we retala, the births of Intel- 
lect, when «umb forgot.“ 

They are in Night Thoughts,“ by Edward Young 

Will eome ons kindly tell me where I can find the best account 
of the wreck of the Birkenhead”? D K I. 


SO-CALLED SCIENCE. 


My Dear Mn Evitor,—Pleate don't say, now don’t, that 
the so called Christian Science is founded upon the 
Berkeleyan philosophy. I am no disciple of Berkeley; but 
be was a true philosopher, and did the world a lasting 
service. So-called Christian Science conjares with bis name 
but it does not raise any of bis spirit. You say truthfully 
that it is neither Christian nor science. Why don’t you say, 
too, that it is not philosophy either? It is charlatanism, 
conscious or unconscious, and nothing else, and I really 
think you owe an apology to philosophy for having coupled 
Berkeley’s name with it by what could have been nothing 


free from confusion or disorder; hence, sound, whole. In 


else than a rare access of mental carelessness, J. P. C. 
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ATURDAY afternoon (May 26) Mr. Cable gave the 
last of his Bible lectures to the large class in 
Tremont Temple, which was well filled in spite of the 
wet and disagreeable weather, cold and raw enough for 
March. Those who have not seen Mr, Cable may like 
to look at him throvgh another’s eyes. He is rather 
under the medium height, very slight, a thin oval face, 
dark hair and eyes, a voice not very strong, which kept 
through the lecture a tone of sadness, which we at first 
attributed to the announcement he made of the mo- 
mently expected decease of the Treasurer of the Bible 
Class, but leter to another cause. 

Elghteen months ago, when he gave Au Grande 
Pointe” in the Christian Asscciation Hall, there was a 
brightness and buoyancy about the man wholly wanting 
now. He seems like one who bas come into the fellow 
ship of sufferirg with the Master, one who is bearing 
the sins of the world upon bis heart ; and we could but 
believe, as Jater he plesded for the church to go out and 
work in the world, that it was this which had entered 

{ nto and teken porsession of ihe man. 

Thou dost require ef us the worship of our work,” 
was the beginning of his prayer. O, Lord, forgive us 
that, in spite of our confessions and p ofessions, we do 20 
little for thee. Only take thoucur wills for our deeds.” 

He then gave a résumé of tke lessons since he took 


the leadership of the class in October last. It was not} 


Matthew’s Gospel we had been studying, but, as Mark 
calls it, the book of Christ’s good news as told by Mat- 
thew, who did not seek to give us a memoir of his mes, 
or his own speculations, or an account of the customs 
and manners of the people, nor even a full biography of 
Christ, but certain points in the life of the one whose 
name appears first in the bcok. The events are not given 
in the order of occurrence, ard there are confessions that 
the work is inccmplete, but this is the object of the 
Gospels: to teach men to belicve (Lat Jeeus is the Corist, 
the Saviour of mankind. 

It was for Christ that the Bible was willten. What 
came before pointed forward to him, and what came 
after pointed back to bim. 

How many in the audience before him could re- 
member that the first words they ever committed to 
memory were these from Matthew : ‘‘ Now when Jesus 
was born ”—learned from the mother’s lips! Better than 
all theology, far better than all theosopby, are the words 
learned in childhocd at the mother’s kree. 

All teaching of the Scriptures must be as rays of light 
bent on one focal center—Jeeus Christ the Son of God, 
Matthew's scheme is to show that Jesus fulfilled 
prophe cy. He tesches the theory, method, and practice 
of a life given to Chijst. Not all that the Savic ur did, 
but all he was; not all be sald, but what be taught. 

We find firat the most wonder'ul discourse, then mir- 
acle, then debate and parabolic miracles; and then in 
his wisdom he sends out thcre whom he wishes to be 
teught, to teach. 

The Sermon on the Mount is not a code of laws, but 
the constitution of the kingdem Christ came to found, 
and it is also the circumfererce of tha“ kingdom, the 
boundary of Christianity. It begins with the word 
Blessed, and the life we live as Christ's followers is 
not to be a task, but a blessing to ut, and a blessing 
from us. The last words ere: He taught them as a 
king,” as one who did not get his inspiration from any 
living man. He was the fountain of truth, and so he 

spoke with truth. He is The Teacher, not a teacher, 
and to we find him presenting his authority, which it is 
necessary we muat learn, by power, holiness, and mercy. 

The authority of mercy is seen in his miracles. 
When will the world believe that God is good and will 
be good to them, that he is merciful and will be merci- 
ful to them, that the wine is more than the wineskin, 
end the scul of man more than any ordinance, that our 
Klog is full of compassion ? 

Christ subordinates the church to the salvation and 
sanciification of the human soul, snd presents it to us, 
not as mainly for worship, though we bave made 
the earthly temple as a place for praise, prayer, and ad- 
oration. The disciples of Christ are banded together to 
be a bedy full of activity, work, benevolences, and 
charity, reaching out to the multitude ; that is her work. 
If the church was simply to worship, she might as well 
go to heaven at once, for there only can we worship per- 
fectly. The Christian Church holds the keys of heaven 
88 a responsibility and not an autocratic power, and her 
service to God should be ajne-tenths work and one-tenth 
wort hip. 

And now we come to the lesson of the cross in every 
man’s life: an absolute denial of relf, not the sacrifice of 
one part alone. All self must be given over to truth and 

: ighteousness. We are to endure the cross, not crosses : 
he principle by which we dedicate evry thing unto 
God. 

Christ in saving his life walked into the very jaws of 
death ; and it may come into your life and mine to estab- 
lish that kingdom of God with our own lives. 

As students of the resurrection we find, as the cross Is 


Whatever it is, the best we can find in Christ's teach. 
ing is for us. Go is the last word of Christ, preach the 
Gospel to all nations and every creature. It is not suffi- 
clent to be worshipers or hearers, for Go, work, not wor- 
ship, in my vineyard, is the command. You shall not turn 
to the right hand or the left, or turn back, but go for- 
ward even when you know it will cost you the cross. 
Ged help us to be faithful and diligent, and give us 
strength to lay down our lives as he did. 

Wherever the enemy’s stronghold may. be, begin there; 
go to work, not choosing the easiest place, but where 
the Christ love is most needed—and it may be in his 
church. 

May the Father help us to be students of his word, that 


we may be faithful, diligent, practical students of Christ. 
Sorm B. Gruman, 


LAST NOTES FROM THE PRESBYTERIAN 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


O what has already been written on the subject of 
reunion with the Southern Presbyterian Church it 
remains to add that the reception of the warm expres- 
sions sent by the Northern Assembly to the Southern 
was by no means that hoped for by the sanguine, After 
a hot debate, in which Dr. Smoot, of Texas, an Intense 
partisan, distinguished himseif for the violence, not to 
say coarseness, of his utterances, the Southern Assem- 
bly voted, two to one, thet organic union is out of the 
question. [A summary of some of the speeches will be 
found in another column.}] They, however, expressed 
a willingness to confer with regard to some plan of co- 
operation. Inasmuch as the paper adopted by the 
Northern Assembly declared a similar readiness, and 
the enlarged Committee of Conference is empowered 
to negotiate to this end, something may come of this, 
while the fact that the same paper invited negotiations 
on organic unlon whenever, in their judgment It. ., 
that of the Southern Assembly], it may be deemed ad- 
visable,” and that the judgment of the Southern Church 
is so adverse, would appear to postpone further discusa- 
sion of reunion indefinitely. 

On the last day of the Northern Assembly a lively 
debate arose over a Decoration Day resolution, which 
was at first rejected, but finally modified and passed. 
The ms jerity appeared to feel, and with reason, that it 
was uncalled for, and yet, on second thoughts, that, 
having been proposed, it could not well be defeated 
without seeming to belie the real and no doubt unani- 
mous convictions of the Assembly. 

Among the judicial cases which came before the 
Northern Assembly were two of general interest. They 
came up by appeal, and involved a charge of Judge 
C. D. Drake against the Revs. George O. Little and T. 8. 
Hamlin, of Washington, D. C., for introducing the re- 
sponsive reading of the Scriptures into public worship. 
Although there is no provision for such reading in the 
Presbyterian Directory of Worship, and several expres- 
sions seem to show that it was not contemplated by that 
Directory, the Assembly sustained the lower judicatories 
and declined to consider the practice of responsive 
reading a suitable ground for discipline. 

In connection with the Centennial we are sorry to be 
obliged to record that the Centenary Fund for the 
Board of Ministerial Relfef reached the sum of only 
about $600,000—a magnificent endowment, no doubt, 
but far below the $1,000,000 it was hoped to secure, 
How far an inclination to question the wisdom of en- 
dowing benevolent Boards is connected with this result 
we leave it to others to consider. | 

The aggregate receipts of the Boards of the Northern 
Church during the past year reach the noble sum of 
$2 278 461—an increase over the previous year of 
$857,488. For Home Missions alone the receipts of the 
year have bern $783 627, and for Foreign Miesions 
$901,180, a gain, respectively, of $148,540 and $117,023. 
While the Presbyterlan Church is undoubtedly able to 
do still better, there is ground in this showing for thank- 
fulness and for hope. 


THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIANS. 


HE Woodrow case came up again in the Baltimore 

Assembly on Monday of last week, on the report 
of the Committee on the vote of Saturday. The 
Rev. Dr. Smoot, of the committee on the vote in the 
complaint of the Rev. Dr. Woodrow against the Synod 
of Georgia, reported that the sente of the General 
Assembly is that God made the body out of the dust of 
the earth, and that it was not evolved from a lower 
animal. A substitute for the report was presented, 
declaring that the action of the Synod of Georgia did 
not annul the action of the Presbytery of Augusta nor 
affect the ecclesiastical standing of Dr. Woodrow, and, 
further, that the views held by Dr. Woodrow were not 
contrary to the standards of the Church. The substi. 


ORGANIC UNION BEJECTED. 


This subject was fully debated on Tuesday. We 
quote a few representative utterances : 


“The Rev. S. M. Neal, Kentucky, favored the continu. 
ance of the Conference Committee. He wanted agitation, 
because nothing was ever accomplished without it. He 
had carried a musket as a high private for four years during 
the war, and his natural predilections wou d be against the 
North, but his prejudices had disappeared under the teach- 
ings of the Scripture. He did not believe the time for 
union had yet come, because of the differences which exist 
among the people, but he thought that the Committee 
should be continued and the subject agitated. 

“ The Rev. L. A. Simpson favored the continuance of the 
Committee, because it looked forward to union. In unity 
there is strength. There was no difference of doctrine be- 
tween the Churches. He asked if any progress had been 
made with the colored man. The work among that people 
is important, and the Church should rid itself of the preju- 
dices of the past and elevate the colored man higher. After 
twenty years there was one colored Presbytery in the South. 
He knew sections of the South where there are three or 
four colored men to one white man, but nothing was done 
do evéngelize them. There were no Northern men among 
them. Nothing could be done where the two Churches 
work against each other, but united great good could be 
accomplished. 

„The Rev. Dr. Smoot, of Texas, favored the report pre- 
sented by the Committee. They might as well talk of the 
organic union of the Democratic and Republican parties as 
of the union of thetwo Churches. In the communication 
from the Northern Assembly no proposition was made for 
any conference which did not look to organte union, and 
the continuing of the Committee was only looking to such 
& union as the result. The speaker did not want organic 
union, and to continue the Committee means only union 
and a yielding of the spirituality of the Church. It is called 
co-operation, but there can be but one result if that is 
adopted. It belongs to the Presbytery to build the Church 
or to dissolve it, and the General Assembly cannot go into 
any Presbytery to direct its work, so long as that work is 
cons@tutional.’’ 


The report of the Committee opposing organic union 
was then adopted by—ayes, 87; nays, 40. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT ] 


1 fifty-third anniversary bas bren of unusual! 
interest, from the large size of the graduating 
class and the great excellence of the various exercises. 
The exercises occupied two whole days Thursday, May 
81, and Friday, June 1. The morning and the after- 
noon of Thursday were taken up with the examinations 
of the classes in the different departments before the 
visitors of the State Asscelation, who this year were the 
Rev. J. W. Hubbell, of Mansfield, the Rev. E. I. Jones, 
of Newark, and the Rev. Albert Bowers, of Ruggles. 
The examinations were listened to with great interest, 
the students plainly showing by the promptness and 
fullness of their answers that they had done good work. 
The classes of the new courses, the English and the 
Slavic, elicited particular interest, as shown by the large 
number of visitors who crowded their rooms. 
Thursday evening and Friday forenoon were given 
to the exercises of The Theological Institute.” At the 


session of Thursday evening the general topic of Re- 


ligious Work among the Young” was considered by 
three different speakers, each from a new and interest- 
ing point of view. The Rev. A. E. Colton, of Lyme, 
showed by apt and pleasing illustrations, which sprang 
up like magic beneath his quick and nimble fingers, 
what use can be made of the blackboard in Sunday- 
school instruction. The Rev. W. F. McMillen, the 
efficient representative of the Congregational Publish- 
ing and Sunday-School Society for Ohio and Indiana, 
presented a brief but well-written paper upon the Sun- 
day-School ; and the Rev. J. W. Hubbeil, who gave 
the principal address of the evening, showed the scope 
and value to our churches of the work of the Societies 
for Christian Endeavor. 

The second session of the Institute, on Friday fore- 
noon, was occupied by two very able addresses, with 
the discussions following each. The first address, by 
the Rev. D. L. Leonard, D D., upon Tue Growth 
and the Decay of the Mormon Power, was one of in- 
tense interest and great value. With admirable clear 
ness and fullness of information Dr. Leonard described 
the genesis and the growth of the system under the 
peculiar conditions amid which it had its rise. It 
arose in a time of various excitements—religious, 
political, and soclal—when a large part of Ameri- 
can society, especially in the Middle and Western 
States, was ina state of moral and religious chace—a 
time favorable to the birth of a system like Mormonism, 
in which ignorance, imposture, and superstition were 
combined. There were at that time great and precious 
revivals under the labors of Finney, Nettleton, and 
others, which were productive of much good ; but there 
were associated with them extravagsnc:s of action and 


opinion which increased the confusion. It was a case 
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where when the sons of God came to present them- 
selves before the Lord, Satan came also among them.” 
Thus born, it was cradled in a remote and sparsely 
settled region, where, screened from observation, it 
grew into strength before much attention was drawn to 
it as a mischievous delusion. Its leaders, Joseph Smith 
and Brigham Young, as sketched by Dr. Leonard, wero 
just the men to start and lead tuch a fraud. They were 
men in whom genius, fanaticism, and knavery seem to 
have been strangely mingled just to work out the results 
accomplished. The second address was by the Rev. 
O. W. Hiatt, of Columbus, on The Hindrances to 
Obristian Work in Cities.” The address was eloquent 
and heart-stirring. 

Friday afternoon was given to the exercises of the 
graduating class, which, counting the two belonging to 
the Slavic department, numbered sixteen. The ad- 
dresses of the young men were marked by an earnest 
tone and a practical treatment of living questions which 
made them highly interesting to the large audience 
assembled to hear them. 

The exercises of the Auniversary closed Friday 
evening with an address before the Theological Alumni 
by the Rev. OC. J. Rider, of Boston. His subject, 
„The Doctrines of Theology as Tested by their 
Effects,” was most ably handled, and furnished a 
discourse of extraordinary interest. A H. C. 

OBERLIN, 


OBITUARY NOTE. 


DR. FRANCIS M. KIP. 


The Rev. Dr. Francis Maerschalck Kip, one of the best 
known and oldest of the Reformed (Dutch) Church clergy, 
died at New Brighton, S. I., on Monday of last week. 
He was born in 1810, and graduated from Columbia College 
in 1826. After some time spent in studying lawin the office 
of his father, the young man entered the Theological Semi- 
nary ot the Reformed Church at New Brunswick, N. J., in 
1827. He was licensed to preach in 1880, and was ordained 
over the Reformed church at Bloomingdale, N. Y., now 
cevered by Central Park. In 1836 he accepted a call from 
the church in Fishkill, N. Y., where he remained thirty-five 
years. Then after a rest, he became pastor of the United 
Churches of Richmond and Huguenot, 8. I. atd also re- 
ceived the appointment as Chaplain of the Seaman’s Re- 
treat. In 1881 he became Chaplain of the New York City 
institutions at Ward’s and Randall’s Islands. Dr. Kip was 
an excellent theologian and historian, well versed in the 
ancient languages, and a great antiquarian. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES, 


—Tbe Rev. 8. B. Halliday, D.D., for seventeen years 
assistant pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., sent 
a letter of resignation to the church which was read at the 
last Friday evening prayer-meeting. He says: [have the 
clearest conviction that the course I am pursuing is right 
and proper. I face the suffering it is to occasion me to 
sever a relation which has brought me through so many 
years in such tender and affectionate sympatby with the 
joys and sorrows, prosperities and adversities, of so many 
hundreds of families and so many thousands of souls.“ 
Farther than this the letter does not assign reasons for his 
action. After some discussion the matter was referred to 
the Board of Deacons to consider and report upon it. 

—The Reformed Presbyterian Synod of the United States 
was held in Pittsburg, Pa, last week. Some 400 delegates 
were present. The Committee on arranging for a union 
between the Synod and the United Presbyterian Church 
submitted a report that the conference between the com 
mittees was very pleasant, but the report was strongly in 
opposition to the proposed union. A resolution was adopted 
deprecating the publication of Sunday newspapers, and in- 
structing the Presbyterians to prosecute by proper disci- 
pline all members who advertiseinthesame. The Commit 
tee on Presbyteries reported a membership of 10,907 and 127 
congregations. The Committee on Systematic Beneficence 
denounced church fairs and entertainments in strong terms. 
A resolution was also adopted affirming that while the 
Church was encouraged in the outlook for National reform, 
“the time has not yet come for us as a Church to secede 
from our position of practical protest, and refusal to incor- 
porate with the political body, since the conditions on 
which this can be done are not in the least changed. This 
reaffirms the position that the Constitution of the United 
States is a virtual agreement or compact to administer the 
Government without reference to Christ or the Christian 
religicn, and that incorporation with the Government on 
the basis of this Constitution is therefore an act of disloy- 
alty to Christ. A restaurant having refused to furnish 
meals to a colored delegate unless he ate in the kitchen, the 
Synod determined to boycott the restaurant. The Synod 
adopted a resolution directing the sessions to prosecute, 
according to church discipline, members whe advertise in 
Sunday newspapers. The Synod also confirmed laws re- 
quiring all members to give to the Church one-tenth of their 
earnings, and to avoid secret societies, tobacco, liquor, 
and the use of hymns of human composition. 

—The May meeting of the Brooklyn Congregational Club 
was held in the Johnston Building on May 28. There was 
& general discussion on the topic ‘‘The Mutual Relations 
and Responsibilities of Pastor and People.” The closing 
address was by the Rey. Dr. R. R. Meredith. He said, with 
respect to the mutual relations and responsibilities of 
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pastor and people, it seemed to him they were summed up 
in two words, the words used by Mr. Van Cott—leadership 
and co-operation. 

—The Lutheran Ministerium continued its seasions in 
Lancaster, Pa., last week. Business transacted was chiefly 
routine and ecclesiastical. The General Council of the 
Church meets in Minneapolis in September. Sixteen grad- 
uates of the Philadelphia Theological Seminary were 
ordained. 

—When the congregation of St. Paul’s (Buffalo) were 
burned out by that explosion of ratural gas the other day, 
a Jewish synagogue offered them hospitality, and the home- 
less Christians gratefully accepted it. The world does 
move. 

— five and six hundred representatives were 
present at the women’s meeting of the Society of Friends, 
and about three hundred representatives at the men’s 
meeting, both of which were held in this city last week. 

—An unusual and interesting service was held last Sun- 
day morning at St. George's Church in this city. Thirteen 
young men of the parish, who have been energetic and 
efficient workers in the church and missions for the last 
four years, were ordained lay helpers by Bishop Potter, 
fellowing the precedent established in 1882 by Bishop Little 
john, of Long Ieland, and approved by the mother Church 
of England. Dr. Rainsford, the rector of St. George's, 
made a short address, in which he spoke highly of the val- 
uable assistance given him by his lay brothers, and ex- 
plained to the congregation the nature of the office upon 
which these young gentlemen were about to enter. 

—The Rev. John Wesley Brown, D. D., ocoupied the 
pulpit of St. Thomas’s Episcopal Church in this city last 
Sanday fer the first time as the successor of the late Dr. 
William F. Morgan. 

—The International Committee of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations hes just issued the Association Year-Book 
for 1888.“ This pamphlet of 200 pages contains among 
other matter, a valuable historical paper entitled The 
Early Story of the Confederation of the American Associa- 
tions, by William Chauncy Langdon, D. D. There are 
now, according to this annual report, 1,240 associations in 
America, and 3,804 in the world. The American associa- 
tions have a membership of 175,000; they own buildings 
valued at $5,600,265, and have a net property of $7,261,653, 

—The Council called to consider the case of the Stuyve- 
sant Avenue Congregational Church of Brooklyn, N. I., 
and its pastor, the Rev. Jesse W. Brooks, finds certain 
irregularities in the action of the society on the clergyman’s 
resignation, and recommends that the relation be not dis 
solved. 

NEW ENGLAND, 


—At the last meeting of the Naugatuck Valley Congrega- 
tional Conference, held in Terryville, Conn., two reports 
were presented on the question of the use of unfermented 
wine on the communion table. The majority report, read 
by the Rev. W. F. Blackman, of Naugatuck, commended it 
to the careful consideration of the churches. The minority 
report was read by its author, the Rev. Dr. Joseph Ander- 
son, of Waterbury. Dr. Anderson emphatically dissented 
from the recommendation of the majority, and gives his 
reasons. The best scholarship of the day has decided, be 
says, that the Passover cup which Jesus the Christ blessed 
and gave to the disciples contained wine—‘‘in the lan- 
guage of the majority report, ‘intoxicating wine.“ When 
wine is obtainable, it seems to him very doubtful, there- 
fore, whether Christian churches may substitute anything 
else for it. He does not believe that reclaimed drunkards 
have fallen back into their old vice in consequence of tasting 
wine at the communion, and if such cases have occurred 
he thinks that the reclaimed individuals must have been 
„in a condition of extreme readiness to fall.“ While he 
would have the churches specially and tenderly watchiul 
over the weak brother, he would not have them coddle bim 
to the extent of changing the established order of things 
for him, by expelling wine from the communion table and 
substituting for it the strange and nauseous mixtures 
known as the unfermented fruit of the vine. Even if the 
churches had the right to do this, he thinks it would be a 
bad thing for the weak brother himself. If the brother is 
so very weak as to have no faith in the efficacy of divine 
grace to keep him from falling, he ought to examine him- 
self and see whether he is enough of a Christian to approach 
the table at all. The Conference adopted the majority 
report by a vote of 19 to 17. 

—The Rey. C. W. Morrill, formerly Episcopalian rector 
of Woonsocket, R. I., has been ordained a Roman Catholic 
priest by Archbishop Fabre, of Montreal. He will be 
attached to the Archbishop’s palace. 

A reception was tendered to the Rev. Joseph H. ‘Twich- 
ell, of the Asylum Hill Congregational Church of Hartford, 
Conn., by his parishioners on Monday of last week, on the 
occasion of his fiftieth birthday. Mr. Twichell’s friends 
had special pleaspre in presenting him on this occasion 
with a deed of the house in which he has resided for many 
years, together with a purse of several thousand dollars. 
As we reported last week, Mr. Twitchell has declined his 
call from the Church of the Covenant of this city. 

—The Springfield ‘‘Union” says: The latest reports 
regarding the students’ volunteer missionary movement, 
begun at Mount Hermon two years ago, show that the num- 
ber of college students who have thus far consecrated them- 
selves to the missionary work Is not far from 2 400. This 
movement was greatly stimulated, it will be remembered, 
by the visits of Robert F. Wilder and John N. Forman to 
the various colleges of the country. They visited forty-four 
institutions together. When, however, they had reached 
Iowa City, Iowa, Mr. Forman was suddenly called to Texas, 
owing to the illness of his brother. This enforced separa- 
tion proved to be God’s method of securing larger results. 
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tione, while Mr. Forman, resuming later, spoke at fifty-two 
others. During the eight months of the tour, 162 institu- 
tions were addressed, and over 2,200 names secured. 

—The Cumberland Association of Congregational Minis- 
ters held a two days’ meeting last week in Portland, Mass., 
commemorative of the hundredth anniversary of its 
organization, two sermons being delivered, one by Pro- 
fessor W. M. Barbour, of Montreal, and one by Professor 
E. C. Smyth, of Andover. 

—At the annual meeting of the American Tract Society in 
Boston last week the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, William C. Chapin; Vice-President, the Rev. J. A. 
Gordon; Executive Committee, William C. Chapin, Russel 
Sturgis, Jr., William H. Wardwell, the Hon. James White, 
and Eben Shute; Secretary, the Rev. Jeremiah Taylor; 
Trea urer, Robert F. Cumings; Auditor, Henry D. Noyies. 
The receipts and expenditures of the benevolent and busi- 
ness departments have been kept apart this year. The 
benevolent receipts were $126,811, and the benevolent ex- 
penditares $138,116, leaving a balance overdrawn from the 
business department of $11,305. The bustness department 
receipts were $333,047, and the expenditures $310,388, leav- 
ing a surplus in the business department of $22,659. 

—The New Old South Congregational Church of Farm- 
ington, Me., was dedicated on Tuesday, June 5. 

THE WEST AND SOUTH. 

—Resolutions protesting against the recent policy of our 
Government in discarding the use of the native tongue in 
the Indian schools were passed by the Congregationalist 
Iumois State Association at its meeting in Chicago last 
week. 

—The Triennial General Conference of the German Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church is in session at Madison, Wis. The 
Synod now embraces 246 ministers, 387 congregations, and 
88.000 members; 219 parochial schools, and an average 
yearly attendance of 6 427. 

—Over $45,000 has been raised for a new building for the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of St. Paul, Minn., and 
work will begin on it at once. 

Erastus Snow, one of the Twelve Apostles of the Mormon 
Church, died Sunday night of last week, aged seventy. 
Elder Snow was ordained an apostle in 1849, and was for 
many sears a Mormon missionary among the Scandinavians 
and in our Southern States. He had more natural ability, 
it is generally understood, than any of the apostles except 
Brigbam Young. He built the first Mormon temple finished 
in Utah, in the city of St. George. He took it for granted 
that he was one of the Mormon leaders selected for prose- 
cution two years ago, and went into hiding for more than a 
year ; but when he put in an appearance at the Mormon 
Conference last October, and preached in public a long 
sermon, no attempt was made to arrest him, and it was 
believed that no complaint had been filed against him, and 
that he had, therefore, been fleeing when no man pursuel, 

—A circular published by the Young Men's Christian 
Association of Illinois states that in the State of Illinois 
there are 600.000 young men between the ages of sixteen 
and forty. At least 550,000 of these are outside of the 
membership of evangelical churches Several churehes 
exist without a single male member. One city of 4500 
inhabitants is reported as having but fifteen young men who 
are activa in church work; another of the same size as 
having not a single young man within the membership of 
any evangelical church. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


J. L. R Trask, of Holyoke, Mass., has received a call to the 
Memortal Church of Springfield. 

—John H. Hincks, of the Bethany First Church of Montpelier, 
Vt., bas resigned. 

—C. B. Wathen, of Orono, Me., has resigned. 

—H. T. Staats, of Glastonbury, Conn., has resigned because of 
ill health. 

F. W. Huntington is to take charge of the Mayflower Church, 
Indianapolis, Ind., next full. 

—Charles Loomis, of the Yale Seminary, was ordained at the 
Second Congregational Church at Fair Haven, Coan., last week. 
He will start at once for Charleston, S. C., to become pastor ef 
the Old Circular Charch. 

—Henry Hyde has accepted his call to the Ssconid Church of 
Greenfield, Mass. 

—W. R. Eastman. of South Framingham, Mass, has bee. re 
quested by his congregation to withdraw his resignation, but 
declines. 

—D. C. Stone is tnstalied as pastor of the Pilgrim Church of 
North Canaan, Conn., on May 22. 

—J. G. Smith accepts a call to Wauseon, O. 

—L. P. Peet, of the Yale Seminary, was ordained in West 
Haven, Conn., on May 21 

—G. H. Lee accepts a call to Pendleton, Ore. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 


J. H. DeVries, of New Brunswick, N. J., has accepted a call 
from the First Church of Yonkers, N. Y. 

J. H. Sherrard has been called to the Presidency of Groton 
Institute, Dak 

—J. H. Carpenter accepts a call to Shelby, Iowa. 

—D. 8. Kennedy, of Fort Wayne, Ind., has received a call 
from Willow Creek. 


OTHER CHURCHBs. 

—8. H. Battin, of Christ Church (P. E.). Jersey City, N. J., has 
resigned on account of iI! health. 

—@eorge M. Christian, of Grace Church (P. E.), Newark, N. J., 
been been chosen to succeed Father Grafton at the Church of 
the Advent, Boston, Mass. 

—Sidney Riser, of the Lutheran Church of Staunton, Va, died 
last week. 

—George 8. Goodspeed, of the Highland Baptist Church of 
Springfield, Mass., harclosed his regular pastorate there, but 
will remain as supply for some months. 

—J. T. G. Nichols, of the Saco Me.) Unilarian Church, has 
consented to withdraw his resignation so far as to remain as 


Mr. Wilder, going alone, reached sixty-six more institu- 


| pastor emeritus. 
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Booxs aND 


DARWINISM AND MORALS.’ 


The purpose of this book, as announced by its author, 
is to distinguish between science and speculation in the 
application of Darwinism to morals. The adulteration 
of science with nesclence—a common and irritating fault 
in the writings of certain ferocious materiallets of the 
extreme school—is stigmatized as unwholesome and 
poisonous ; and Professor Schurman’s volume is an able 
and, in the main, successful endeavor to make clear to 
the mind of average intelligence the distinction between 
fact and fancy in evolution. Writing, as he says, for a 
class of men and women not especially versed in philos- 
ophy, the author promises a popular style of treatment, 
free from technical phraseology. Some of his chapters 
fulfill the promise admirably—at least in portions ; but 
others are encumbered with many words which require 
interpretation for the general reader. For example, how 
intelligible to this class are such terms and expressions 
as felicific,” ‘‘ hedonism,” ‘‘ noumenal,” antinomy,“ 
monandrous,” endogamous,” exogamous, or the 
Latin ratio cognoscendi, ratio essendi,” unless the Anglo- 
Saxon equivalent is also given ? Such departures do not, 
however, cloud the general intelligibility of a treatise 
whose appearance is moat timely, because of {ts accurate 
and comprehensive survey of the field of ethical relation- 
ships in the family circle of evolution. The knowledge 
of the writer is ample ; his penetration does not fall of 
reaching the core of the subject ; and his economy of 
statement enables him to cover ground which must 
otherwise remain neglected. In judgment independent, 
in analysis discriminating, Professor Schurman ac- 
quaints himself with facts and theories only to resolve 
them in the crucible of his own reflective mood. Hence, 
he combines the method of the philosophical historian 
with that of the original investigator. Whatever he 
may affirm or deny, there is a reason behind it, and, 
while some of his premises may be vulnerable, they are 
linked with legitimate and necessary conclusions. Begin- 
ning with a chapter on the Method of Ethics, the question 
is asked, Is ethics a science? To determine this we 
must first know what constitutes a science. But we 
cannot define science until we know whether the term 
is to denote, along with the various branches of our 
systematic knowledge of natural phenomena, such dls- 
clplines as logic, dialectics, metaphysics. The author 
argues to show that ethics is not a science of the type of 
logic or mathematics, nor even of the type of botany or 
astronomy ; and, in his view, the attempt of Herbert 
Spencer to reconstruct ethics on the law of universal 
causation, after the model of a deductive science like 
astronomy, has signally failed in 80 far as Mr. Spencer 
has yet proceeded in his task. But Physical Ethice—that 
is, an inquiry into the origin of that morality by which 
human life Is actually regulated—is by no means an im- 
possibility. But even here difficulties arise, so that the 
outlook for a ‘‘ science of ethics” grows less promising 
with every new survey. The only hope of such a 
result lies in the possible elevation of ethics to the poal- 
Hon of a historical science, and thus, following the lead 
of jurisprudence and ethnology, it exorcises the spirit of 
speculation and enthrones the epirit of history. This 
brings us to a clear distinction between what we call 
ethical sclence and moral philosophy. The one is a 
branch of history, the other of speculation. 

Now, whether Darwinian Ethics is a piece of science 
or a,speculation depends on what is meant by Darwinism. 
Accordingly, the second chapter gives an exposition of 
the Darwinian theory, comparing and contrasting it 
with the more general doctrine of evolutionism, whose 
history and meaning are also briefiy traced. Ohapter 
third, on ‘‘ The Philosophical Interpretation of the Dar- 
winlan Hypothesis,” discusses with keen insight and 
formidable criticiam some of the metaphysical and other 
problems growing cut of the Darwinian theory, as, for 
example, what is explained and what is left a mystery 
by natural selection, teleology and Darwinism, nat. 
ural selection not a creative but a sifting process, acci- 
dent or design in nature, etc. In the course of this 
debate it is truly and pertinently remarked that the 
jugglery with causality, as though in time everything 
could be got out of almost nothing, is the besetting sin 
of Darwinism.” The question is next proposed whether, 
the Darwinian doctrine of evolution being assumed, it 
entails any particular theory of morals. The answer is 
that evolutionary science in general, natural selection in 
particular, does not necessitate, or even indicate, a new 
system of ethics. The fifth chapter is devoted to an 
( xamination of the ethical speculations which Darwin 
grafted upon his biological science. The sixth and last 
chapter, on The Evolution of Morality,” which takes 
up the consideration of moral ideas and institutions, 
with special references to the family, will prove ain. 

1 The Ethical Import of Darwinism, By Jacob Gould Schur- 


ma, M.A., Sage Professor of Philosophy in Cornell University. 
(New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50.) 
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gularly futeresting to the intelligent reader because of 
its assemblage of ethnographical facts. We note with 
pleasure Professor Schurman’s just tribute to the value 
of the work done by Lewis H. Morgan in his epoch- 
making” books, which have thrown #0 much light on 
questions of race consanguinity and affiaity. There are 
ripe scholars who are ignorant of Mr. Morgan’s contri- 
butions to the sclence of ethnograpby—contributions 
which have discredited much of the contents of Prescott’s 
“Conquest of Mexico.” The breadth and extent of 
Professor Schurman’s knowledge is clearly shown in 
the treatment of the questions raised in the chapter 
which concludes his book. The difficult task undertaken 
by him has been well and diligently performed. There 
should be only praise for the thorcughness with which 
the investigations are pursued. Whether his conclusions 
are, in all cases, at one with the indisputable facts of 
observation and experience, must be left to the individual 
judgment. Wecommend the scope and treatment of 
„The Ethical Import of Darwinism” as fully abreast 
with the weighty claims of the tubj ect. 


DEAN BRADLEY ON JOB.’ 


These lectures are both critical and homiletic ; that {s, 
they contain an analysis of the Book of Job, inter 
spersed with a running commentary upon its contents, 
applying them to the experience of Christians. The 
result of this combination is that the critic hampers the 
commentator, and the modern moral is sometimes drawn 
at the expense of the ancient text. We cannot find fault 
with the spirit, both devout -and scholarly, which per- 
vades the book. But we think it would be more help- 
ful to students of Job if it dealt more positively with 
the difficulties which it candidly admits. And we rise 
from the examination of it with the feeling that 
although in many particulars it discards the narrow 
theological treatment to which this didactic drama has 
so often been subjected, it does not substitute a con- 
sistent view of the whole. Under Dean Bradley's 
hands the unity and simplicity of the work are 
obscured by reading into it modern thoughts—not, 
indeed, so many or 80 gross as have often been thus 
infused, but still enough to spoil the antique flavor. 
Those who are familiar with the literature of the sub. 
ject will be able to infer, from the following brief 
references to passages much in controversy, the stand- 
point occupied by Dean Bredley. 

The famous declaration (xix., 25-27) beginning, ‘‘I 
know that my Redeemer liveth,” is represented asa rising 
of Job into the region of a sublime, a rapturous hope” 
—an expression of triumph, and a ‘‘climax of passionate 
clinging to God.” Yet, in the context, the author almost 
admits that this is more than the passage will fairly bear ; 
at least, he makes admissions which apparently under 
mine that construction, though he cannot give up the 
moral that lies so conveniently near, and so sacrifices 
the continulty and consistency of the thought, as many 
have done before him. 

The difficult question Involved in XxvII., 13-23, where 
Job seems to retract what he has sald before, and to 
adopt the very language of his friends which he had so 
bitterly resented, is unsatisfactorily bandled. The hy- 
pothesis of Kennicott, that this is the missing speech of 
Zophar, joined by clerical error to the words of Job, is 
(we think properly) rej:cted, as is also the notion of a 
complete recantation by Job; but the substitute sug- 
gested in the way of an explanation is obscure and Im- 
probable, involving, as it does, a sort of partial reirac- 
tion or discriminating qualification quite out of place 
There is one principle which ought not to be lost aight 
of in this drama—its characters are types rather than per- 
sons. They do not change their minds, We are surprited 
that Dean Bradley does not mention at all the view of 
E‘chhorn and others, which makes of this patsage a 
scornful rehearsal by Job of the words of his friends, 
introduced by the phrase in verse 12, Why then 
speak ye what is utterly vain ?” (Conant’s version). This 
solves the whole difficulty, and is, bisides, by no means 
a solitary instance. Half of the trouble of the com- 
mentators with Job arises from the absence of quota- 
tion marks in the text, and the sur prising general failure 
to recognize how often the debaters sarcastically quote 
each other. Toward the end, the dialogue fairly echoes 
with such cross-references. See XXI., 17, 18, 28; xxii, 
12-14; xxiv., 18-21, and many other passages. Much 
more could be said on this head. 

The speech of Ellhu (xxxil, to xxxvil. inclusive) is 
practically admitted to be an interpolation ; yet an at- 
tempt is made to save it for pious uses. 

In a word, we have here new wine in the old bottle— 
a good deal of candor and intelligence, employed to 
modify, rather tban entirely replace, the conventional 
treatment of the Book of Job. Mr. Froude, who alto, 
in our opinion, modernised the boot, and missed its 
central meaning, though in an entirely different way, 
was right in assuming that subtleties of religious expo- 


1 Lectures on the Book of Job, Delivered in Westminster Abbey. 
By the Very Rev. George Granville Bradley, D D., Dean of 
Westminster. (New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.90.) 
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rience are not tet forth in it. It does not depict “ the 
conversion of Job ;” and it cannot be deciphered through 
the glass of dogmatic theology. 


Nature in Scripture. By E. C. Cummings. (Boston: 
Cupples, Hard & Co.) To many this title will be misleading, 
for in the author’s thought nature includes human nature. 
He uses the term in a broad sense as the universal system 
of which man finds himself a part.“ The alm of the work 
is to show how in certain respscts Nature and Scripture 
are true to each other—for the sake of verifying the truth 
of Scripture. Or, to give the author’s own statement of his 
purpose: Taking Nature and Scripture to witness for each 
other, we can examine them as to the situation and expe- 
rience of the race to which we belong. We can interro- 
gate them, namely, as to The World's Tutelage, The Fall, 
The Principle of Justification, The Manifestation of Evil, 
The Law of Atonement, and Crises in the Process of 
Redemption.“ We have purposely given only the titles in 
this plan, because they are so much plainer than ‘his ex- 
planation of them. This suggests the only comment upon 
the work which we have to offer: Nature in Scripture pro- 
feeses to be a study of Bible verification in the range of 
common experience, but it certainly is not a study of 
the Bible within the range of the common understanding. 
To quote from the author’s preface to his second edition : 
A very discriminating reviewer has said that this is not 
a book that he who runs may read.“ To this we heartily 
assent. Nor will we withhold the rest It is worth the 
time which a thinking man may spend upon it.“ We sus 
pect that the author takes some pride in the fact that this 
is a book for the few. ‘‘One does not need to go far in 
intellectual experience,“ he continues, to find that a 
degree of temporary difficulty may be incident to the quality 
on which the value of the work depends—at least.“ he 
adds, oonsiderately, to some readers.“ While we do not 
deny the truth of this, and would not deny that the book in 
question may have value for those who succeed in over- 
coming the temporary difficulty’’ of understanding it, 
we cannot forbear saying that we have no patience withthe 
writer who uses language to obscure thought, and no sym- 
pathy with the reader who is ready to believe the thought 
profound because he cannot understand it. 


4 Castle in the Air. By General Hagh Ewing, ex 
Minister to the Hagae. (New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Leisure Hour Series.) This book was written for the 
readers and not for the critics. The fact that the critic 
finds himself interested in spite of the faults he die 
covers speaks highly for the story-telling abilities of its 
writer. The plot of the book is quite complicated. There 
are really two castles in the alr,“ two lost treasures—the 
one a large Dutch estate, and the other the bonds of a de- 
faulting bank cashier. In order that the same characters may 
be associated in the search for the two treasures, the number 
of'coincidences necessary is such as to destroy realistic effect, 
But General Ewing does not affect realism. In the course 
of the narrative he tells a ghost story, for which no scientific 
explanation is given or is possible. It is a capital ghost 
story, however, and that is all the author cares for. He 
frequently, however, makes another departure from realism 
which is not so justifiable. To paraphrase an Emersonian 
expression, consistency may be the hobgoblin of weak story- 
tellers, but, however else it may be sacrificed, the consistency 
of the characters should be maintained, else there is danger 
of destroying their identity. Quite often General Ewing’s 
characters are inconsistently bright and clever. The hero’s 
detective plans are not those which the hunter sense of 
a West Virginian would reveal to him. That which makes 
the novel most interesting is its portrayal of odd, original, 
and humorous characters of the rough-and-ready type. 
General Ewing evidently not only knows such people, but 
knows them sympathetically, and for that reason the reader 
finds such a character as Sam“ first-rate company in a 
leisure hour. 


The Mental Characteristics of the Lord Jesus Christ. By the 
Rey. Henry Norris Bernard, M.A., LL.B. (New York: 
T. Whittaker.) Mr. Bernard has taken up a must profound, 
a precious, subject of study. He has not pursued it inthe 
roadway of dogmatic or of speculative theology ; neither 
has he trod far along metaphysical paths. His object is 
apparently to compose a study of a somewhat homiletical 
and devotional nature. What he has succeeded in doing 
answers adequately to the obvious object of his endeavor. 
The book is fairly thoughtful without being deep; it is 
neither scholastic nor rationalistic, but a creditable per- 
formance within the lines laid down. The author calls 
attention to one thought pregnant with suggestiveness, and 
that is the continuity of our Lord’s mental character 
through the whole of his public life, continued through the 
resurrection and beyond the ascension in his several 
apparitions to St. Paul, St. Stephen, and St. John. It is 
quite true, and a point well taken, that this characteristic 
has an evidential force, as well as demonstrating the truth 
of the everlasting humanity of the Son of God. Another 
point which has much practical value is the mora! strength 
of Christ’s character, whereby he exercised his supremacy 
over his immediate disciples and beyond them upon all 
men. While abhorring any approach to a denial of the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, we are convinced that it is a con 
templation of his perfect humanity which is most needfa! 
and helpful for this age. We may strive to imitate the Son 
of man, when the Son of God seems hopelessly beyond us. 
Mr. Bernard’s volume is welcomed as an essay toward a 
contemplation of the huamaneness of the Son of God. 


We have recelyed from Mr. Thomas Whittaker (New 
York) a small book, the second volame of the Rev. A. C. 
Jennings Manualof Church History. This volums begins 
with the eleventh century and continues its narration 
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to the present date. It is a succinct and surprisingly oom 
plete compendium of the history of the Western Church 
during the last nine centuries. The point of view which 
Mr. Jennings occupies is that of the High Anglican, but his 
historical jadgment is not thereby too much biased. The 
work of condensation has been performed in a workman. 
like manner which leaves little to be desired. These two 
short volumes have been most useful in the way of a gen- 
eral review of the history of Latin Christianity. Had it 
been possible for Mr. Jennings te extend his view in the 
field of Christianity beyond the limits of the Latin Church 
these useful volumes would have gained in catholicity and 
in permanent value.——That which is lacking in Mr. Jen- 
nings's volume is abundantly and admirably supplied for the 
general reader and the elementsry student by the Rev. 
Henry Fanshaw Tozer, M. A., in his little volume on The 
Church and the Hastern Empire, published this side the 
water by A. D. F. Randolph & Co. (New York) Mr. Tozer 
sketches the early Eastern Empire from the days of Con- 
stantine to the Paleologi. He then follows the history 
of the Eastern Church down to the Council of Florence. It 
is only bare justice to say that the work is admirably done 
in respect of both completeness and sustained interest. 
Touching the author’s positions on controverted points, we 
admit that in the narrow limits of his book he has been in 
the main impartial and just. 


Theology of the Shorwer Catechism. By A. A. and J. A. 
Hodge. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.) The value of 
this book lies in the fact that it is a semi-authoritative 
interpretation of the Westminster Confession of Faith. To 
those who regard that Confession as an authoritative sym- 
bol, such a commentary on it will be of no inconsiderable 
value. And even to those who suppose that this symbol 
embodies the real religious beliefs of a considerable portion 
of the Christian Church, such a commentary will not be 
without its value as an exposition of those beliefs. We 
must, however, frankly confess for ourselves that we 
neither regard a sixteenth century statement of the philos- 
ophy of religion as of any particular value to the nineteenth 
century, except as a chapter in the history of the evolution 
of doctrine, nor the scholastic method pursued in this treat- 
ise of any worth as an exposition of Scriptural and spirit- 
ual truth. We do not, for example, think that the follow- 
ing method of proving the divinity of Christ will have any 
considerable tendency to commend that doctrine to modern 
thinkers : 

It isclearly necessary that the Meditator between God and 
man should be both divine and human in order to discharge the 
functions of that office. (Ist.) He must be God—(a) that he 
might be independent of either party to be reconciled, and so 
make the peace ; (b) that he might originate the revelation of God 
to man; (o) that, being personally above the demands of law and 
of infinite dignity, he might be put in our law-place render an 
obedience he did not owe for himself, and by one death atone 
for the eins of all his people, and for them merit an eternal re- 
dard ; (d) that he might be King over all things for his Church. 

To us such a volume as this is chiefly of interest as an 
illustration of the survival of scholastictsm in religious lit- 
erature. 

Elijah: His Life and Times. By the Rev. W. Milligan, 
D.D., Professor of Divinity, Aberdeen. (New York: Anson 
D. F. Randolph & Co.) In this publication we are brought 
face to face with one of the most imposing figures in sacred 
history. The interpretation of his charaeter, to which our 
attention is directed, heightens our sense of the majesty of 
the Prophet’s work and mission, while preserving the his- 
torical perspective of the period in which he lived. Pro- 
fessor Milligan takes up in their order the principal events 
in the career of Elijah, and brings the fruits of patient study 
to bear on the elucidation of the narrative and in the 
enforcement of the spiritual truths involved. Of special in- 
terest will prove the chapters on The Breaking up of the 
Drought,”” The Ascension of Elijah,” Tue Second 
Elijah’’—whom the author concludes to be John the Baptist, 
and no other. The contents of the volume give no encourage. 
ment to progressive views of revelation ; but, on the other 
hand, Dr. Milligan is controversial only as he finds it 
necessary to be exegetical. His point of view is keenly 
appreciative of the grandeur of the Prophet’s life. The 
reader will be led toward nobility and strength of character 
by following the trend of this historical unfolding, what- 
ever may be his critical opinions. 


The first writer of popular tales who succeeded in mak- 
ing the subject matter of his work in any degree popular 
was Perault, the first edition of whose stories appeared in 
Paris in 1697, and aroused a very considerable interest. 
Perault may be regarded as the forerunner of the whole 
modern school of collectors and editors of folk and popular 
stories. It was a happy thought of that thorough scholar 
of popular tales, Mr. Andrew Lang, to edit, from the origi- 
nal edition, [erault’s Tbpular Tales (New York: Macmillan 
& Co.). The introduction contains a brief sketch of Perault 
and an extended account of his stories and of the material 
upon which he drew. The stories are givea in the original 
French; the book is delightfully printed and tastefully 
bound. 

Sermons, by H. P. Liddon, D. D., D.C L., Canon of St. 
Paul's (New York: T. Whittaker), are the same gra ve and 
thoughtful discourses to which we have become accustomed 
from the learned Canon of St. Paul's, London. This vol- 
ume contains fifteen of Canon Liddon’s recent sermons, all 
marked by careful study, deliberate conviction, and unhes!- 
tating utterance. They also possess the uncommon charac- 
terlatic of a great preacher’s sermons in the fact that they 
will bear close reading and study, for they are both schol- 
arly and full of suggestiveness. Atthe same time Canon 
Liddon is what we would term asolid rather than a brilliant 
sermonizer. His Llustrations are sparse and his literary 
or historical allasions few, but his moral earnestness is 
rresistible. 
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Among the writers of short stories whose names appear 
constantly in the magazines and on the title-pages of at- 
tractive books there are few whose audience is more assured 
than Miss Sarah Orne Jewett. The sincerity of her methods, 
the simplicity of her style, the closeness of her observation, 
and her sympathy with rural life and with common people, 
have put her in the front rank of those who are transferring 
from farms and small country communities typical charac. 
ters and experiences. Her latest volume, The King of Folly 
Ialand, and Other People (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
includes some of the very best work she has done. Miss 
Jewett understands clearly in what directions her strength 
lies, and never suffers herself to be diverted into other 
fields. Her work has a certain evenness of execution which 
18 a delight in a time when so much careless writing is im 
posed on a long suffering public. 


Houghton, Miffiln & Co. have issued a sixth edition of 
the late Thomas Starr King’s Substance and Show, and Other 
Lectures. The best proof of the value and readableness of 
these lectures is that another edition has been called for. 
Those familiar with the contest of a quarter of a century 
ago remember how the man loomed up a strong figure 
among the giants of those days. Mr. King had the power of 
mastering and managing a great mass of material. He was 
at once a man of books and a man of action. His lectures, 
then and now, are pregnant with suggestiveness. They start 
us off on many lines of thought at every page. They take 
a strong, wholesome, hopefal view of life that invigorates 
us to renewed endeavor. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


In the June Scribner's Magazine begins an important and 
carefully prepared series of articles on the Building and 
Management of Railways, the first paper treating of The 
Building of a Rallway.“ Its author is Mr. Thomas C. 
Clarke, an eminent railway engineer and bridge builder. 
He describes the whole process of railway construction, 
from preliminary survey to driving the final spike, clearly 
and intelligently. The illustrations are abundant and good; 
indeed, the illustration of the whole magazine is distinctly 
in advance of previous work. In literary quality this is an 
issue of exceedirg interest. A strong story by Henry 
James—the first installment of a short serial—treats with 
exquisite skill an unpleasant topic; Mr. James, by the 
way, seems to bave a remarkable facility lately in produc 
ing short stories ; almost every magazine has just printed 
or is printing one by bim—“ Harper’s,’”’ “ Scribner’s,”’ 
„% Century,’’ ** Atlantic,’’ ‘‘ Macmillan’s’’—and it must be 
admitted that be has never done cleverer or more finished 
work. Two charmingly written essays are those by Au 
gustine Birrell (author of the delightful ‘‘ Obiter Dicta’’) 
on Cardinal Newman, and by Robert Louis Stevenson on 
„% Some Gentlemen in Fiction.’’ We have marked a char- 
acteristic sentence in each. Of Newman’s fundamental 
motive in the Oxford Tractarlan movement Birrell says: 

„The great plot. plan, or purpose, call it what you will, of 
the Tractarian movement was to make Churchmen believe with 
a personal conviction that the Church of England was nota 
mere Nutional Institution, lite the House of Commons or the 
Game of Cricket, but a living branch of that Catholic Church 
which God bad from the beginning endowed with sacramental 
gifts and graces, with a Priesthood apostolically descended, 
with a Creed, precise and specific, which it was the Church's 
duty to teach and man's to believe, and with a ritual and discoi- 
pline to be practiced and maintained with daily plety and 
entire submission 

From Mr. Stevenson's essay—far the finest of those 
„ Scribner’s’’ has printed—we choose his loving tribute to 
Thackeray’s noblest character : 


* Whether because he was himself a gentlemen in a very high 
degree, or because his methods were in a very big degrea 
suited to this class of work, or from the common operation of 
both causes, a gentleman came from his pen [Thackeray's] by 
the gift of nature. He could draw bim asa character part, full 
of pettiness, tainted with valgarity, and yet still a gentleman, 
in the inimitable Mejor Pendennis. He could draw him as the 
full-blown hero ia Colonel Esmond. He could draw him—the 
next thing to the work of God - human and true and noble and 
frail, in Colonel Newoome. It the art of being a gentleman were 
forgotten, like the art of stalning glass, it might be learned anew 
from that one character. It is learned there, I dare to say, 
daily. Mr. Andrew Lang, in a graceful attitude of melanch aly, 
denies the influence of books. [think he forgets his philosophy; 
for surely there go t wo elements to the determination of conduct: 
heredity and experience—that which fa given to us at birth, that 
which is added and canceled in the course of life ; and what 
experience is more formative, what step of life is more efficient, 
than to know and weep for Colonel Newoome? And surely he 
forgets himself; for I call to mind other pages, beautiful pages, 
from which it may be gathered that the language of the New- 
comes’ sings still in his memory, and its gospel is semetimes not 
forgotten. I call it a gospel: it isthe best I know. Error and 
suffering and failure and death, those calamities that our oon- 
temporaries paint upon so vast a scale—they are all depicted 
here, but ina more true proportion. We may retarn, before this 
picture, to the simple and ancient faith, We may be sure (al- 
though we know not why) that we give our lives, like coral 
insects, to build up insensibly, in the twilight of the seas of 
time, the reef of righteousness. And we may be sure (although 
we see not how) it is a thing worth doing.” 


A cheerful illustrated paper on Hospital Life,’’ by Mr. 
A. B. Ward, gives the bright side of that life in pleasant 
description. Professor G. Stanley Hall contributes the ac- 
count of a unique experiment in what may be called 
juvenile sociology, under the title Story of a Sand Plle.“ 


Mr. John Barroughs’s analysis of the critical methods 
and spirit of the late Matthew Arnold in the June Century 
is fine and discriminating to a degree. In choice of 
words and in lucidity of expression it is not inferior to the 
writing of Arnold himself. Mr. Burroughs holds that 
Arnold’s point of view—stated or implied in every page— 
is that of Greek culture and civilization, that of Hellenism 
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as compared with the Hebraism of, for instance, Carlyle, 
and that this is the source of both his weakness and his 
strength—his strength becanse it gives him a standard of 
taste and culture that cannot be impeached, his weakness 
because he has to do with an unclaasical age and people. 
Mr. Kennan continues to trace the wearisome journey of 
the Siberian exile. In this month’s paper he describes the 
abomination of an overcrowded forwarding prison. We 
are surprised to learn that the number of political exiles is 
but abont 165 a year, or perhaps one per cent. of the entire 
number. The installment is profusely and artistically 
illustrated. In the Abraham Lincoln biography the most 
striking thing is an extraordinary letter to Lincoln from’ 
Horace Greeley, dated Jaly 20, 1861 (immediately after the 
battle of Bull Run), in which Mr. Greeley declares he has 
spent seven sleepless nights, but that he has no right to die 
and will live until he hears what Lincoln proposes to do, 
but urging that “if our recent disaster is fatal . . . then 
every drop of blood henceforth shed in this quarrel willgbe 
wantonly, wickedly shed, and the guilt will rest heavily on 
the soul of every promoter of crime. I pray you to decide 
quickly and let me know my duty.“ The whole letter is 
hopeless and desperate in tone. Of the other articles of 
the number the more notable are the curious study of The 
Philosopby of Coursge’’ by Horace Porter, Mrs. N. G. 
van Rensselaer's strictures on Matthew Arnold’s recent 
criticism of American art and architecture, and Mr. De 
Vinne’s beautifully illustrated account of the Plantin- 
Moretus Museum at Antwerp. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Charles Scribner’s Sons announce the publication at 
an early date ofa new collection of short stories by Mr- 
Banner. 

—Thomas Whittaker, New York, has issued in a neat, 
low priced form Franz Delitzsch’s charming monograph, 
„Behind the Man.“ 

-The Judge Publishing Company of this city has be- 
gun the publication of an Illustrated monthly paper for 
children, printed in colors and entitled ‘‘Jadge’s Young 
Folks.”” 

The author of the new volume in the American Com- 
monwealth Series, that devoted to Miesourt, is Professor 
Lucien Carr, of the Peabody Museum of Archeology, who 
is a native of Missouri. 

—A new and bitherto unpublished portrait of Dr. Holmes 
appears in the June Book Buyer.” A personal de. 
scription of the poet in his )ibrary accompanies it. 

—Mr. James Russell Lowell’s new collection of Political 
Essays ia coming from the press of Houghton, M Hm & 
Co. The earliest dates back thirty years, and the latest 
is the one delivered here on the eve of his recent departure 
for Europe. 

— D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, have brougat out No. 2 
in their admirable ‘‘ Nature Readers.“ The volume, like 
Its predecessor, is neatly and attractively printed, and is 
devoted to the seaside and wayside, the texts belog fur- 
nished by Julia MacNatr Wright and the illustrations by 
C. 8. King. 

—The new English edition in five volames of Mr. Ras- 
in's Modern Painters’’ will be ready in the autumn. It 
will not be offered for sale, the 400 copies having been 
already subscribed for. The volumes will contain all the 
origina!) illustrations, besides three which have not hitherto 
been published. 

—A good deal of interest has been aroused by the an- 
nouncement that Cassell & Co. will shortly publish a new 
edition of the novels of Mrs. R. H. Stoddard, which have 
been out of print for some time. The first of the series wil) 
appear in the present month, and Mr. E. C. Stedman fur- 
nishes an interesting preface. 

—A representative of Sampson Low & Co. is quoted as 
saying to an English journalist that the firm has been sadly 
disappointed at the reception of the Great Cryptogram, 
that they have not yet disposed of the first edition, and 
that, in the terminology of “the trade,“ the book isa 
frost.“ At the great circulating libraries it is but little in 
demand, and whilst a few ask for the first volume, very few 
indeed ask for the second. 

—The correspondence of Peter the Great is being pub- 
lished at St. Petersburg: There will be ten volumes in all, 
prepared by a special commission, who have been hunting 
up the Tear’s letters from all parts of the world. The first 
volume, which has just appeared, ranges from 1688—when 
Peter was sixteen years old—to 1701, and even incindes 
some of the Tsar’s ccpybooks, which are more childish than 
might have been expected. 

—The “ Critic's’’ Lounger makes the following an- 
nouncement: Mr. Stevenson’s friends will rejoice to hear 
—if they have not already heard it—that a friend in Call 
fornia has put at his service a sailing vessel of some de- 
scription—a good sized sloop, it is said—in which the author 
of Treasure Island’ will start before long on a quest for 
the gold of good health rumored to lie hidden somewhere 
among the far-off South Sea Islands. His family will 
accompany him, and the voyage is intended, I believe, to 
outlast the present year.’’ 

—8. L. Clemens, better known as Mark Twain, of the 
publishing firm of Charles L. Webster & Co., gives the 
following interesting facts regarding General Sheridan’s 
Memoirs, soon to be given to the public: Mr. Webster 
and I called on General Sheridan at his office in the War 
Department a couple of years ago and made a contract with 
him for his autobiography, upon terms satisfoctory to both 
parties. This was not long after we had published the 
second volume of General Giant’s Personal Memoirs. 
General Sheridan was as reluctant to try the untried fleld o 
authorship as had been General Grant before him ; but th 
desire to secure a comfortable provision for their families 
prevailed with bota.’’ 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


THE PROHIBITION CONVENTION. 


The Prohibition National Convention, held in Indian- 
apolis last Wednesday and Thursday, was a scene of 
intense enthusiasm. The party which in 1872 had cast 
but 5 600 votes, and in 1880 but 11 600, had cast in 
1884 158 000. The number of delegates to the Conven- 
tion corresponded with the iscreased number of Pro- 
hitition voters. The hall in which the meetings were 
held—including aisles, balconies, and gelleries—was 
crowded to the utmost limit. Over the presiding 
cfficer’s' chair hung a bauner on which was inscribed the 
prevailing sent'ment of the Convention: 

„% NO SECTIONALISM IN POLITICS, NO SEX IM CITIZEN- 
SHIP 


Along the west gallery stretched another motto equally 
striking and equally eignificant: 

„A half millicn votes for the Prohibition party in 1888 
means only two parties in 1892, no matter by what names 
called, divided on this iseue : the Home Versus the Saloon.” 
On the gallery opposite hung a pithy arraignment of 
the compromise measure which the Prohibitionists 
belfleve to be the greatest hope of the l!quor dealers 
for the perpetuation of their treffic. It read as fol- 
lows : 

„High license makes the liquor-seller a collector of 
revenue; poor women and children starve and freeze that 
the rich may escape taxation. Oh, the iniquity oi it!“ 
And again: 

„High license is the devil's bulwark for the liquor trafiic ; 

the greater the revenue the stronger the bulwark.’’ 

Wednesday morning the proceedings were of com- 
paratively little interest. A temporary organ/zation 
was effected, a number of speeches made and a number 
of memorials read. In the speeches that were made 
the burial of acctionaliem was the predominant theme. 
In the evening this sentiment and this alone was heard 
by the Convention. This session was held under the 
auspices of the Blue and the Gray,” an organization 
within the party whose name aignuifies its nature. The 
speakers were equally divided between North and 
South, end every specch was a funeral sermon over the 

„bloody shirt.” The enthusiasm of the meeting found 
its! expression in tears as well as in cheers, and for the 
time the mission of the party seemed to be, not the, over- 
throw of the saloon, but the breaking up of the sectional 
Republican party and the Solid South feature of the 
Democratic party. 

On Thursdsy morning the reports of several commit- 
tees were heard, and a prolonged discussion ensued over 
a rule limiting debate on the suffrage question to five- 
minute speeches. Ex President Bascom, of Beloit, now 
of Williamstown, Mass., wished to have this debate ex- 
tended to four hours, the leading speakers to be selected 
by the two parties and the debate to be confined to 
them. But there were too many who wanted to 
be heard upon the question, and the five-minute rule 
was sustained. 

The most interesting scene was that which followed 
the report of the Committee on Finance. Under the 
leadership of J G. Evans, of Illinois, the Convention 
proceeded to the collection of voluntary contributions to 
carry on the campaign. The sppeal had nosooner been 
made than P. F. Sturtevant subscribed $1,000 and 
R. H. McDonald, of Cslifornia, quickly followed with 
another $1,000; then came James B. Hobb, of Illinois, 
and W. J. Demorest, of New Ycrk, with similar 
amounts; then came subscriptions of $1,000 each from 
the Missouri and Oregon delegations ; then tremendous 
enthusiseam was called forth by the subscription of 
$2 000 by A. A Wheeler, of Chicego; then Mr. Siur- 
tevant raised his subscription to the same amount And 
so it went on until 325 000 had been subscribed. But 
the crowning incident of this scene wss when Mr. 
Dickie announced the subscription of $100 by the Rev. 
Father Mahoney, Catholic priest of S:. Paul, whose 
annual salary is $500 The Convention rang with cheers 
prolonged and repeatedly renewed. 

Thursday afternoon the Committee on Resolutions, led 
by Captain Black, with Mies Frances E Willard on his 
arm, entered the Convention. They were, of course, 
greeted with applause, and Secretary Sam Small pro- 
ceeded to read the majority report, which was as fol- 
lows : 

„The Prohibition party, in National Convention assem- 
bled, acknowledging Aimighty God as the source of all 
power in government, do hereby declare: 1. That the 
manufacture, importation, exportation, transportation, 
and sale of alcoholic beverages shall be made public crimes, 
and punished as such. 

4% 2. That such probibition must be secured through 
¢mendments of our National and State Constitutions, 
enforced by adequate laws adequately supported by admin. 
istrative authority, ard to this end the organization of the 
Prohibition party is imperatively demanded in State and 
Nation. 

„8. That any form of license, taxation, or regulation of 
the liquor traffic is contrary to good government ; that any 
party which supports regulation, license, or tax enters into 
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alliance with such traffic and becomes the actual foe of the 
State’s welfare, and that we arraign the Republican a“ d 
Democratic parties for their persistent attitude in favor of 
the licensed iniquity, whereby they oppose the demand of 
the people for prohibition, and through open complicity 
with the liquor cause defeat the enforcement of law. 

“4. For the immediate abolition of the internal revenue 
system, whereby our National Government is deriving sup 
port from our greatest national vice. 

“5. That, an adequate public revenue being necessary, it 
may properly be raised by impost duties, and by an equitable 
assessment upon the property and the legitimate business 
of the country, but import duties should be so reduced 
that no surplus shall be accumulated in the Treasury, and 
that the burdens of taxation shall be removed from food, 
clothing, and other comforts and necessaries of life. 

6. That civil service appointments for all civil offices, 
chiefiy clerical in their duties, should be based upon moral, 
intellectual, and physical qualifications, and not upon 
party service or party necessity. 

„7. That the right of suffrage rests on no mere circum- 
stances of race, calor, sex, or nationality, and that where, 
from any cause, it has been held from citizens who are of 
suitable age and mentally and morally qualified for the ex- 
ercise of an intelligent ballot, it should be restored by the 
people through the Legislatures of the several States, on 
such educational basis as they may deem wise. 

8. For the abolition of polygamy and the establishment 
of uniform laws governing marriage and divorce. 

“9 For prohibiting all combinations of capital to con- 
trol and to increase the cost of products for popular con- 
sumption. 

**10, For the preservation and defense of the Sabbath as 
a civil institution, without oppressing any who religiously 
observe the same on any other day than the first day of the 
week. That arbitration is the Christian, wise, and eco 
nomic method of settling national differences, and the same 
method should, by judicial legislation, be applied to the 
settlement of disputes between large bodies of employees 
and employers; that the abolition of the saloon would 
remove the burdens, moral, physical, pecuniary, and social, 
which now oppress labor and rob it of ite earnings, and 
would prove to be the wise and successful way of promot- 
ing labor reform, and we invite labor and capital to unite 
with us for the accomplishment thereof ; that monopoly in- 
land is a wrong to the people, and the public land should 
be reserved to actual setlers,and that men and women 
t hould receive equal wages for equal work. 

11. That our immigration laws should be so enforced as 
to prevent the introduction into our country of all convicts, 
inmates of dependent institutions, and of others physically 
incapacitated for self-support, and that no person should 
have the ballot in any State who is nota citizen of the 
United States. 

** Recognizing and declaring that prohibition of the liquor 
traffic has become the dominant issue in National politics 
we invite to full party fellowehip all those who, on this one 
dominant iesue, are with us agreed in the full belief that 
this party can and will remove sectional differences, pro- 
mote National unity, and insure the best welfare of our 
native laud.“ 

As each plank was read the Convention cheered, and 
there were shouts of That's all right.” Professor 
James Olin announced that there was a minority report 
upon the suffrage plank, and he advocated that it be 
emitted, not because it was wrong, but because great 
v umbers of voters, especially in the South, were ready 
to indorse prohibition who were not ready to indorse 
woman’s suffrage. An animated debate followed, in 
which Neal Dow, Miss Willard, and a number of others 
took part, and resulted in a victory for the suffragists. 
The entire platform was then speedily adopted, as the 
msjority of the commitiee had recommended. In the 
evening, however, a delegate from Pennsylvania pro- 
posed an addition to the tariff plank, which before, by 
declaring against the texaticn of necessities, had been 
intensely pleasing to all free traders who care for free 
trade not so much as an ideal as in order to relleve the 
masses of the greater part of their governmental burdens. 
The addition follows the phrase “ necessities of life,” 
ard consists of the following words: Aud imposed on 
such other articles of import as will give protection 
both to the manufacturing employer and the producing 
laborer against the competition of the world.” It is 
true that a tariff imposed on articles which are not 
necessities would amount to very little, yet the clause 
gives a protection fla vor to the platform. 

On Thursday evening the election of candidates took 
place. When the roll of the States was called for nom- 
inations for the Presidency, there was ailence until the 
State of New Jersey was called. Then came the most 
enthusiastic cheering of the entire Convention, when 
Judge Morrow took the platform, and in a short but 
eloquent speech nominated General Fisk, paying a fit- 
tiog and deserved tribute to him asa man of earnest. 
ness, a soldier, a statesman, and a Corisiian.’ As he 
closed, the Convention arose at one man, and cheered 
the candidate who was speedily e'ected by acclamation. 
Then when the call of, the States was made for nomi- 
atlons for Vice-President, several candidates were 
named, some of whom deciined, and one or two of 
whom withdrew in favor of John A. Brooks, Kanass 
City, Mo, The nomination of Mr. Brooks was carried 


I brief account of Gon. Fisk's life will be found on page 784. 
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by acclamation. Mr. Brooks was called upon for a 
speech. In his response he urged what the Convention 
seemed al ways glad to hear, that sectionalism must be ab 
andoned, and declared that he, although once a Confed 
erate, was nowa Union man, loyal in all things, and 
would yield to no man in devotion to his country or the 
party which so completely exemplified the end of sec- 
fonalism. 


THE WEEK. 

The twenty-elghth annual convention of the United 
States Brewers’ Association met in St. Paul, Mion., on 
Decoration Day. This Association includes nine tenths 
of all the brewers in the country. Its membership 
numbers over 600 The principal topic discussed was 
prohibition. The decision of the Supreme Court was 
spoken of as a political decision.” The members 
were urged to make more perfect their State organizs- 
tions and to establish a journal which shall eet forth 
„the weakness and falsity” of the doctrines of the 
fanatics, and preach true temperance to the people. 
The Prohibitionists were attacked as men who were 
engaged in the agitation for the sake of the money 
there was in it: Business,” it was said, Ia the true 
backbone of prohibition.” 


The bitter struggle which has been going on for some 
time in Chicago respecting the Sunday liquor traffic and 
the location of saloons near churches and schools cul- 
minated on Tuesday of last week. It may bs sald, by 
way of preface, that of the forty-elght members of the 
Chicago City Council thirty-two are Republicans, fif- 
teen are Democrats, and one is a Socialist. Five of the 
members are saloon-keepers, of whom two are Repub- 
licans and three are Democrats; nineteen of the mem- 
bers are Oatholics. When the question came up before, 
the Catholics claimed that they must oppote the restric- 
tive measures in the interests of the Catholic citizens, 
and voted unanimously against them. This action 
brought out an indignant proteit from the Catholic 
clergy. Last Tuesday a petition was presented, signed 
by nearly every Catholic clergyman in the city, asking 
for the passage of the ordinance without any conces- 
afon to the liquor interests. But in spite of everything 
the concession was made, and a compromise measure 
was passed. This merely requires that the saloons must 
provide shutters, blinds, or curtains to obstruct the view 
from the street on Sunday, and that no new saloons 
shall be started within two hundred feet of a church or 
school, One Democrat and nineteen Republicans voted 
against the compromise, which, of course, is regarded 
by every one as a signal triumph for the liquor dealers. 


The new Massachusetts law which forbids the sale of 
Ifquor on the four holidsys—Fast Day, Memorle! Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, and Christmat—went into effect on 
Memorial Day, and was appsrently strictly enforced. 
The hotels sold liquor only to registered guests, and 
though the books of principal houses showed an unusual 
swarm of custom, the good results of the law were very 
evident when the police reports for the day were made 
out, In Boston there were only thirty-nine arrests in 
the entire city, twenty six being for drunkenness. Oa 
Memorial Daya year ago the number of arrests was 
115, of which drunkenness caused eighty-nine. 


In most of the recent Republican and Democratic 
conventions the temperance issue has been ignored. In 
some cases this has indicated an advance In Olo, for 
instance, the Democrats have been in the habit of 
denouncing ‘“‘sumptuary legislation This year they 
prudently said nothing. In Texas, however, they have 
been less discreet, and their action must be regarded as 
a backward step. The liquor plank adopted reads as 
follows : 

We accept the result of the vote on the proposed 
Amendment of the State Constitution on the question of 
State Prohibition at the election held on the 6th of August, 
1887, as a finality, and the Democratic party of the State of 
Texas deprecates and will oppose any movement looking to 
the reopening or further agitation of the question of State 
Prohibition.’’ 

In Maine the action of the Democrats was equally 
significant, but more hopeful. The Committee cn Rzso- 
lutions, by a vote of 9 to 4 adopted a resolution 
favoring a license law, but the convention saw the folly 
of this and voted it down. . 


In order to test the constitutionality of the new 
New Jersey law the Liquor Dealers’ Association pro- 
pose that one of their number shall offer the old 
fee of $50 instead of the new fee of $250. This, 
of course, will be refused, and the liquor dealers’ 
lawyer, ex-Governor Leon Abbett, will have the case 
brought at once b:fore the Supreme Court 


The Havana Journal sums up the liquor busines: 
in the following pithy fashion: ‘‘A bushel of corn 
makes four gallonsof whisky. It sells for $16 at retail. 
The Government gets $3.60, the farmer 40 cents, the 
railroad $1, the manufacturers $4, the vender $7, aud 
the drinker all that is left—delirium tremens.” 
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June 7, 1888. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


Colorado College has jast elected to the 
office of President the Rey. William F. Slo. 
cum, Jr., of Baltimore. Since Mr. Tenney 
jeft the college some three years ago, the 
presidential office has been vacant, being 
purposely left so until the college could be 
extricated from its financial difficulties. This 
has already been largely accomplished. The 
college is now out of debt, saving a few 
hundred dollars of floating indebtedness, 
which gives its friends no concern; its 
current expenses are substantially provided 
for, for two years to come, by special sub- 
scriptions to cover the deficit between its 
regular receipts and its current expenses, 
and it has pledged in special subscrip- 
tions and known bequests $50 000 toward 
an endowment of $200,000 which it is en- 
deavoring to secure. The attendance of 
students has been remarkably good, con- 
sidering the difficulties under which the col 
lege has been laboring; and President So- 
cum will enter upon his duties next fall with 
a united Faculty, a united Board of Trustees, 
the college relieved of the embarrasements 
and entanglements growing out of its past 
misfortunes, and a bright future before it, 
though with plenty of hard work yet before 
him and his corps of co-workers to enkindle 
all their ambitions. Mr. Slocum is a man of 
rare executive abilities, as proved by his 
successi{ul administrative work in his 
present pastorate, and both he and his wife 
are born educators, with vital sympathy for 
young people, who have always gathered 
about them, both in their Southern and their 
previous New England parish. Those who 
know, as we happen to do, toe interior 
history of Colorado College for the last three 
or four years, know that it is not surpassed 
in ite record of self-denial, patience, 
courege, and hopefulness in disaster, quali- 
ties which in its faculty, and in some special 
measure in the man selected to represent 
the faculty in the difficult task of securing 
funds, Professor George N. Marden, have 
plucked victory out of defeat and turned 
what threatened to be an overwhelmirg dis- 
aster into achievement and success. Colo 
rado College is a good college for any man 
to give $1 600 to who wants to put $1,000 
where it will be sure to be matched with the 
qualities which command success. Itisa 
good concern for any man to go isto who 
wants to be a sleeping partner in a Chris- 
tian enterprise which knows no such word 
as fail. 


A correspondent writes: The semi-cen- 
tennial of Monticello Seminary, Godfrey, III., 
occurs Tuesday, June 12. All students, 
graduates and non-graduates, are cordially 
invited to spend the jubilee day at the Insti- 
tution. Captain Berjamin Godfrey founded 
this institution in 1838. The Rev. Theron 
Baldwin was its first principal, and served 
five years, until he was called to the Western 
Education Society at New York. Miss P. 
Fobes, from Rochester, N. Y., followed as 
principal, and retained the position for 
twenty-two years. Miss H. N. Haskell, of 
Maine, graduate of Holyoke, is the present 
incumbent, having served twenty-one yeare. 
The Rev. Truman M. Post, of St. Louie, 
served thirty flve years as President of Board 
of Trustees. Professor George N. Board- 
man, of Chicago Theological Seminary, fol- 
lows Dr. Post as President. 


The closing exercises of 88 of the Ozontz 
School for Young Ladies (Montgomery 
County, Pa.) begin Sunday evening, June 
10, with a sermon by the Rev. William N. 
McVickar, D D. On Tuesday, the 12 h, after 
the class essays and music, the distribution 
of honors and diplomas, William Pepper, 
M. D, LL. D., Provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, will address the graduates, a 
class of twenty-one, representing eight 
States. The Rev. J. Addison Henry, D D., 
of Philadelphia, will close the exercises by 
prayer. 

The Commencement exercises of the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York occur this 
and ut xt week. The programme included 
an address before the Law Department by 
the Hon. Ernest H. Crosby on Tuesday, at 
the Academy of Music; the Vice-Chancellor’s 
reception on Thursday; the Baccalaureate 
address on Sunday, June 10, by Vice- 
Chancellor McCracken ; Class Day on June 
11; Commencement proper on Thursday at 
the Academy of Music; Alamni Reunion, 
Friday. 

Union College has its anniversary exer. 
cises Jane 24-30. Baccalaureate by the Rey. 
Dr. W. R. Davis, of Albany; Commencc. 
ment on Wednesday, June 20.— Amherst | 
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College Commencement the same week. 
Baccalaureate by President Seelye; address 
before the Hitchcock Society by the Rev. Dr. 
C. M. Lamson on June 24; Class exercises, 
Jane 26; Commencement and Alumni Din 
ner, June 27. 


Cornell University is to have a department 
of journalism. At the opening of the fall 
term classes will be formed from the seniors, 
janiors, and post-graduates. Professor 
Bralrerd Smith will give a series of lectures 
on the condition of newepaper work to-day 
in the great cities. The classes will be organ- 
ized very much like the city staff of a large 
newspaper, Professor Smith acting as 
managing editor, and instruction will be 
given in the editing of copy, in condensing 
it, preparing it for the printer, and writing 
headlines. 

The Commencement exercises at Wesleyan 
University will begin Sunday, Jane 24, wien 
the Baccalaureate sermon will be delivered 
by the Rev. Albert 8. Hunt, D D., of New 
York. Sunday evening the annual Univer- 
sity sermon will be preached by the Rev 
Theodore T. Munger, of New Haven. 
Graduation exercises Thursday. 


Commencement at Wellesley College 
Concert, graduates’ recital, Jane 1; float 
day, June 2; tree day, June 5; concert, 
Beethoven Society, June 11; Baccalaureate, 
Jane 17, the Rev. Lyman Abbott, DD, 
Commencement concert, Jane 18; com- 
mencement, June 19—orator, the Hon. W. 
C. P. Breckinridge, LL D. 


Mr. Marshall Livingston Perrin, graduate 
of Harvard College, class of 74, the last two 
or three years, by official appointment, 
lector of English in the Göttingen Univer. 
sity, has been appointed instructor in the 
North Earopean Languages and Literatures 
in Boston University. 


Boston University is closing a most pros- 
perous year. The number of its students in 
the School of Theology, in the College or 
Liberal Arts, and in the University as a 
whole, is greater than ever before. Its Com- 
mencement exercises are being held this 
week. 


The Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D D., of 
Cambridge, Mass., will deliver the annua! 
address before the Young Men's Christian 
Association of Dartmouth, on Sunday even- 
ing of Commencement week. 


HEARING THE GRASS GROW, 


The Listener has often encountered the ex- 
pression, ‘‘One may hear the grass grow 
now,’’ but he never actually did hear the 
grass grow until the other night. To fore- 
stall sleeplessness, he has a habit of starting 
out in the evening for a brisk walk, stick in 
hand and dog at his heels. Passing the other 
evening along a grassy wayside, which was 
lined, across the wall, with a row of button- 
wood trees, he heard two or three times a 
peculiar craekling sound that was very 
much like the falling of drops of rain upon 
dry leaves. Bat as the sky was perfec'ly 
clear, the sound could not be rain; and as 
there was not a breath of air stirring, it could 
not be wind. Nor could it be the jamping 
of insects, for it was quite too early in the 
season forthem. The queer crackling con- 
tinued. Presently the Listener stopped and 
listened more intently, and he satisfied him 


self, by a sufficient examination. and by a 
comparison with other places in the neigh- 
borhood, that the crackling was made by the 
pushivg up of the growing grass upon a thin 
continuous covering of dry buttonwood 
leaves that overepread it. These leaves con- 
atitated almost a carpot over a thick mass of 
grass; and the grass, in lifting this covering, 
cracked it here and there. It was the leaves 
and not the grass, to be sure, that the Listener 
heard ; but it was the growing of the grass 
that made them crackle, so that he may truly 


say hereafter that he heard the grass grow. | » 


Artistic 
Wedding Presents. 


Etehings tastefully framed, cost- 
ing from $5.00 upward. 
An illustrated and descriptive 


catalogue will be sent to any ad- N 


dress on receipt of 10 cents. Vis- 


itors always welcome. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 


20 East 16th St. (Union Square), 
New Tork. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK. 


EVOLUTION 


AND ITS 


Relation to Religious Thought. 


By Joszrn Lz Conrs, Professor of Geology 
and Natural History in the University 
of California, author ot Elements of 
Geology,“ Region and Science,’’ etc, 


“It would be difficult to name an author better 
qualified to discuss the question implied In the title 
of the volume he has just given to the public. .. . 
Professor Le Conte discusses it in a bread, free, and 
fearless manner, but with the result of reachiog a 
conclusion which may reassurs bellevers who have 
teen led to suppore that there is in the subject dis- 
cussed in this book an irreconcilable opposition be- 
tween religion and science. Professor Le Conte's 
method of treating this difficulty is at once candid 
and satisfactory. [Ihe Independent. 


' “The author of the volume before us approaches 
the subject from its religious aspect, and he differs 
from Darwin in the fact that he isa man ef relig. 
fous mind. He devoutiy believes in God, not only 
asthe author and designer of nature, but as ite 
immanent living foros. and upon this so Id founda. 
tion he constructs a theory of evolution. . He 
certainly bas written a ve y striking and sug- 
ge tive book, The idea is a novel one, but it is 
clearly unfolded and well iUlustrated.” The Pres. 
byterian, 


“ The author gives a concise account of what is 
meant by evolution, an outiine of the evidenees of 
its truth drawn from many different sourves, and 
its relation to f.ndamental religious beliss He 
shows that the theory dees not de:troy the possl- 
bility of religious belief by demonstrating a pure 
mater alism. That is a complete misconception of 
its effects. The popular r act on against the theory 
is rather a reaction against its materialistic opil- 
cation. It is shown that it is consistent with the 
true system of the universe, and that evolution 
means, first of all, continuity—a doctrine so well 
put by Drummond, in his Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World.’ The book is full of interest, both 
for matter and style. — Western Christian Ad 
vocat . 


With numerous Illustrations. 12mo, cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 


D. APPLETON & Co., Publishers, 


1. 3, and 5 Box Street, New York. 


SUMMER HOMES and SUMMER MUSIC. 


Refined temporary ho es in pleasant places are 
= if without a iow well-chosen mu.ic 
s 


Two books of recent publication, 
CLASSICAL PIANIST, 
and PIANO CLASSICS, 


(each $1) contain together a hundred piano pieces 
of exceptional beauty. 


SONG CLASSICS, 


contains fifty bigh-erade son with Eng 
and foreign wo! ds. = 


GOOD OLD SONGS WE USED 
TO SING. 
($1.25) contains 115 songs that are world favorites. 
VOCAL BANJOIST, 


($1) assortment of acco 
— songs with banjo m 


CHOICE VOCAL DUETS, 


(1.25) a fine and large collection. 
Emerson’s Male Voice Gems 
and Emerson’s Part-Songs and 


Glees for Mixed Voices, 
(each $1) Just the books for a social sing. 


College Songs a*d War Songs, 
(each 50 cents) and 


Jubilee and Plantation Songs, 
(30 cents) are favorites every where. 
Any 690k mailed for retail price 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


G. A. Drvaow & Oo... New Vaork 


ANDOVER REVIEW 


FOR JUNE. now ready, contains articles on 

„ Kuropeas Deaconesses,” by “ra. C. M. Mean; 
The Di tribsiion of Vur Immigrant b 
Prof. Epwarp W. Religion and Uns 

versity Life: The Experiment at Harvard,” 
y Rev D. N. Hur Treaties with 
Japan,” by W. *LLIoT Grirfis, DD: The 
ester of Ph.D. in Germany,” by Prof. Ep- 
J. Janz Time tor en Inastitate 
of Theology by Kev. a. Jaceso+ ; with 
otner articles, Editorials, Reviews. 35 cents; §4 a 
year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


II East S@VSNT&ENTH NRW Tonk 


A GIFT TO MINISTERS. 


Madeley’s tcleace of Corres pondences E! 
cidated (ha PD., 8V0), sent free to ministers and the. 
ological students who will remit 2) cents (price of 
postage) to ** Connecticut New Church Association, 

0. 


Vacation Outfits 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


e not only have the best assort- 
ment of everything to 
wear, including“ Tennis Suits,’’ 
Jersey Stripe Shirts and Waists, 
“Blazers,” Canvas and Lawn 
Tennis Shoes, Fancy Flannel Hats 
and Caps, Bathing Suits, &c., but 


We slseo keep a ful assortment of all the 
new Sammer Games, inciuding LAWS TEN- 
NiO, ETS, Nets, Balls, and Peles— 
CROQUET SETS, Basoball Clubs, Balls, 
Masks. Belts, and Gioves—Archery, Fishiog 
Rods ant Tackle. Photograph Cameras and 
Ouiflis, ALL AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES. — 


FOR THE BOYS 


We invite SPECIAL attention 
to our Suits made of Nova Scotia 
Woolens—something to stand 
hard wear, 


AT $5 AND $7.50, 


STRAW HATS AT 48e. 

Fancy Fiaunelette Waists, platted fronte 
and backs, e., and our 

New ftylesof FANCY CAMRBRIC SHIRTS, 
with Collars and Cuffs to mach. 


FOR THE CIRLS. 


Our New Knitted Seamless Suit, 
the “Jungfrau” is the best 
vacation suit in the market at 


moderate cost. 
IMPORTED JERSEY from 83.00 


up. 
GIAGHAM DRESSES ia the greatest var! 


ety. 

WHITE LAWN DRERSSES—Samplesard a 
few alight'y solled AT GREATLY XK. 
DUCED PRICES. 


Our Lillpatian Phetograph Camera” and 
Outit which we sell complete for 61.30. will 
afford both amusement and instruction for the 
Boys and Girls. [tis nota Toy, but a genuine Pho- 
tograph Instrument that will take a good picture. 


There is no other place where 
children can be fitted out as well 
with everything required, 


Cu alogues furnisred and mail orders carefully 
filled. 


BEST &CO 


60 and 62 West 23d St., N. T. 


DY NKEY 
MSEGRANAHAN 
AND STEBBINS 


FOR YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Better Try jt. 


lt will Answer for the Prayer-Meeting also. 
2é¢ SONGS. MUSIC FOR EVERY HYMN. 


Music Kdition, Board Covers, 880 per 100 
Words Only, Board Covers, 810 per 100. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St, New Tork. 


Si RANDOLPH STREET. CHICAGO. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED Fro 


MY STORY OF THE WAR 
y M 


ary A. Livermore 


Her own narrative of “Four Vears’ Personal Expert- 
ence as Feld and Hospital Nurse.” It portrays the 


m St., New Haven, Conn.” this work con 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, 


of ~ ey imported silk, decorated in colors and 
with silk trimmings and fine brass moun 
— for circular, 


Womanly or “ Heavenly” side of the War. its Lights and 
Shadows “as a womansaw them.” Bright, Pure, and G 
full of “laughter and tears,” of thrilling interest and touchin 
hoa, it sells at sight to all. Splendid Steel-Plates, an 
— old Batt le-! nchly colored in eract sac-simile. 
The “ booming” book for Men and Women 2 — 810000 
a month made. Distance no hindrance, 
Terms Write for circulars 
Uartiord, Cen. 


a & 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


J. A R. LAMB, 69 Carmine t., Mew York, | 4¢vertisoment in The Christian Union.” 


— 
| 
if 
| 
— — 
| 
r 
Boston Transcript. 
— — 
— — 
| 
— — 
7 N and heavenly meaning of | 
a. V. K. Paxton Hood (of the Evan elical 
school) says: “itis truly wonderful how plain the , | 
| the spirit and truc sense] of the Book | 
becomes, by the aid of this principle of tuterpreta- | 
— 
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WORLD SPEECH AND FOLK SPEECH. 


Zo the Hdstors of The Cristian Union : 

In the current discussion of Volapük we often meet 
the ot jection that language cannot be made, but must 
grow. Is this absolutely true? If not, where is the line 
to be drawn ? 

Professor March, in the opening of his able and bril- 
fant article in the June Forum,“ states the principle 
admirably ; but further on he points out, with equal 
appositeness, its limitations. Having shown that 
language grows, and that particular laws of language 
are laws of growth,” he makes, a few pages later, this 
distinction : that these views as io growth do not 
apply to such forms as technical, scientific language, or 
the pecullar vocabularies of arts or shops,” but to 
language proper, to standard folk speech.” 

It is, then, the folk-speeches of the world which are 
truly sald to grow, independently of the efforts of 
individuals to modify them. These are the languages 
of which Professor March speaks when he says: ‘' Lan- 
guage proper, which grows, is the means of communl- 
dating the whole man, his needs, his wishes, bis joys 
and sorrows, loves and hates, hopes and fears, passions 
and thoughts.” The average man can do this only in 
the folk-speech to which he is born heir: his birth- 
speech, his mother-tongue. 

But to this folk-speech gained in childhocd, does he 
not add some kind or kinds of after-epeech, conven- 
tional and prepense—invented, not grown? Of such are 
the technical languages of science referred to by Pro- 
fessor March as being made or modified freely by 
agreement among the specialists concerned. 

Now I would go a step further. If two men of dif- 
ferent folk-speech desire to converse, and one acquire 
the speech of the other, it is an after-speech to this 
learner, and ite acquirement as truly an artificial proc- 
ess as the construction of a technical langus ge would 
be. If they take a third language as their common 
ground, each of them learns it, not as he did his birth- 
speech, but as an after-speech, a supplementary tool for 
a special work. 

Now, the problem of the day Is to provide a common 
after speech fer all peoples to add to their several folk- 
apeeches, not as language proper, but as a special tool 
for this one task of transmitting thought between allen 
minds, The advantages of uniting on one such after. 
speech are £0 Obvious that no one disputes them. 

The only practical question is to choose between these 
three ways: to walt until some folk-speech shall spread 
by natural cauees, and become the birth speech of the 
world; to choose one of the existing folk-speeches, and 
let th:se who are not so lucky as to be born to it make 
it an accomplishment, as an after-speech ; or to con- 
struct a new world-speech on scientific principles, with 
a sole view to this function. 

Those of us who accept the third of these procedures 
believe that a folk-speech Is not the form best fitted for the 
purpose ; that the race character deeply impressed upon 
it is a disadvantage for those of other races and other 
traditions; that the anc malies and idioms eas!) y overcome 
by the child are an immense and unfair hindrance to 
the learners of an after-speech ; that the greater the 
folk-fitness of such a language, the less its world- 
fitness. 

Volap uk is the only one of numerous attempts of the 
kind which has shown any vitality, and is, as Professor 
March says, a great success of this kind.” I can 
hardly agree with him that the reason of its success is 
to be found in external circumstances. These would 
have had the same effect on the dezens of attempts 
which have preceded it by a few years and in the eight 
or ten which have followed it, with all the benefit of its 
experlente, It eeems more probable that its structure 
is, more nearly than any other system presented, suited 
to the wants of the average man. 

CHABLES E. SPRAGUE, 


AN EAST LONDON LODGING-HOUSE. 


I noticed in my Union lately an article on Fine 
Arts in East London,” and it brought to my memory an 
incident that happened to me while in London two years 
ago. A friend of mine asked me to make a short Gos- 
pel addrees in a large lodging-house in one of the lowest 
parte of East London. Accordingly, one Sunday even- 
ing I started cff witb my friend to fulfill my engagement. 
On arrival at the house, we walked right into a very 
large room, ranged all along the sides with tables, where 
about a hundred men were sitting, some eating, some 
smoking, others playing cards or reading. At the head 
of the room was a large cooking-stove, where fish, meat, 
and all kinds of provisions were being cooked. And 
what with the perfume from the cooking, the smoke from 
t he tobacco, the steam from the washing, an odor per- 
vaded the whole apartment that is much more pleasant 
to read about than experience, 


sang a hymn to attract attention, and then I began to 
speak. At flrat I could scarcely hear my own voice for 
the din, made no doubt purposely, with plates, pots, and 
all manner of things, but they soon settled down, and 
gave pretty fair attention. After the service we went 
round inviting them to a mission close by. While I was 
speaking to an old man I felt a hand being alipped 
gently into one of my pockets, but the pocket being 
empty, it was quickly withdrawn. Turning round 
sharply, I found a lad about sixteen at my side, who 
looked into my face in the most Innocent manner possl- 
ble, and asked if he might come to the mission. Of 
course I said yes, but kept a sharp eye on him while he 
was in my company. No one can imagine the vice that 
is carried on in such places, the lodgers being all pro- 
fessional beggars and thieves, but it is a pleasure to 
relate that the mission for visiting such places has been 
the means of reclaiming numbers from their lives of ain. 
O. 


A SUNDAY IN SALT LAKE CITY. 


On Sunday, the sixth day of May, our little ‘party 
of travelers attended the service in the great Taber- 
nacle at Salt Lake City. It is an enormous building, 
seating nine thousand persons; but not in the least a 
beautiful building, fis great shingled roof, an oblong 
flattened dome, rising on the massive piers like a great 
tortoise or armadillo. At the right of the door we 
entered stands the unfinished Temple, of gray granite, 
its six towers rising more than a hundred feet from the 
ground. It was begun over twenty years ago, and has 
had four millions of dollars expended upon it The 
work upon It still continues. As one enters the Taber- 
nacle the alr seems a little musty, doubtless from the 
evergreen wreaths which featoon the roof. The center. 
plece, we were told, had hung as it was for thirteen 
years. The floor rises slightly toward the back, and the 
building is excellently lighted. A great organ faces the 
copgregation, and on each side are the choir seats, 
sloping down to where three pulpits are placed, one 
a step lower than the first, and the third lower than the 
second. Then came a long table, set with a allver 
communion service. 

The congregation gathered fast. Men and women, 
care-worn women and dull, heavy-looking men; an 
audience not to expect much of as to intelligence. 
Tht re were many children, and occasionally an lutel- 
ligent face among the women, and a keen, sharp one 
among the men. The women all looked depressed. At 
last the floor of the great building was filled—four or five 
thousand people, perhaps—and President Angus M. 
Cannon, a brother of George Q Cannon, gave out a 
bymu, reading the first verse: 

„Sweet is the work, my God, my King, 
To praise thy name, give thanks and eing.“ 


All could join most heartily in that. Elder William B 
Barton then offered prayer. He stood, during the 
fifteen minutes he was speaking, with his right hand 
raised on a level with his head, the palm spread open. 
I know, for, though I reverently bowed my head during 
his arcription of praise and giving of thanks, when he 
prayed for those who were in prison for conscience’ 
sake’—meaning convicted breakers of the law—I 
deliberately raised my eyes. He continued to thank 
God, for his revelation of the ‘‘ blessed and peculiar 
Institutions for the living and for the dead; that is, 
polygamy for the living, and baptism for the dead, in- 
terpreted literally. He gave thanks for the light“ 
which was given in these later days. The effect on a 
** Gentile’ was to create anything but a devotional fvel- 


ing. 
Then came a hymn, 
„We'll sing all hail to Jesus’ name; 
Honor and praise we give 


To Him who died on Calvary’s hill, 
And died that we might live.“ 


Some one kindly gave us a hymn-book, and we followed 
its six or seven stanzas, which contained the invitation 
of Christ to the Supper, and the response of the beliey- 
ing soul. Then, with no further audible consecration, 
the bread was distributed to the congregation. Follow- 
ing so closely upon a prayer which outraged every 
sentiment of obedience both to God and to the Govern- 
ment, it is hard to express how shccking it was. One 
could not partake of it in such an assembly ; and yet 
Obrist died for them, and something of what must be 
his loving pity for their errors filled our hearts. We 
quietly left the place before the bread wascffered. And 
we left it determined that something must be done. 
Salt Lake City, the center of Mormonism, is leas than 
one hundred hours from New York. Itisno longer a 
hundred days’ travel ; four days is enough to reach it. 
And here an utterly alien civilization exists. The indi- 
vidual existence of women is practically denled—she is 
to be saved literally through her husband, who may 
save as Many women as he chooses by marrying them. 
They profess to govern themselves by the Old Testa- 
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ment law, but do, in several instadces, exactly what it 
forbids. Two ladies, well dressed and pleasant looking, 
passed us on the street, and were pointed out as sisters, 
the wives of oneman. (See Leviticus xvill., 18.) Alsoa 
mother and her daughter have been married to one man. 
(Leviticus xvill, 17.) The children are taught that 
there are many gods (see ‘‘ Catechism for Children,” 
p. 18) ; that ‘‘ Intelligences are begotten spirits, sons and 
daughters to God In the spirit world ;” that the spirits 
are sent to dwell upon some world, and take on them- 
selves mortal bodies,” and that they through their 
‘faithfulness become Gods, even the sons of God” 
(p. 20). TRANSCONTINENTAL, 


Readers’ Reference List of New Books 
and New Editions. 


—_ 
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*,* Restricted to publications of the last three months. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


H*ARPER’S MAGAZINE FOR JUNE contains first install 
ment of a new novel b — Dean Howells, &c., &o. Subscrip 
tion, $4 a year, post 


A STRANGE MANTSCRIPT FOUND IN A C Prer 
CYLINDER. A Romance. Illustrated by Gilbert Ga 12mo, 
cloth, extra, $1.25. 


K 1 AND TREE-PLANTING Gen. J 8. 
TRS By ames 8. Brisbin, 


A GUIDE TO THE CONDUCT OF nd. Being the 
Models of Parliamentary Practice for Young and O By 
T. Fish, author of “ — Man of 2 Law. 
16 mo, cloth, 50 cents 


ANCE AND THE CONFEDERATE NAVY. 1962-1 


GREEN'S SHORT 148 THE Ish 
History of th 1 2 eople. By John Richard G 
wich mons and tables. New edition, thoroughly — * 


A NEW ROBIVSON CRUSOE W. L. Alden. I[lustrated. 
16mo, cloth, extra, 61. (In Harper’s Young People Series.) 


HISTORY OF THE MIDDI.E 
AGES. By Hen -y~ Bey n three volumes. 
gvo, cloth, uncut edges, $3 — 


A BROTHER TO DRAGONS, AND OTHER OLD-TIME 
TALES. By Amélie Rives Post 8vo, cloth, e xtra, $1. 


BINGLARE® ORIMGAN WAR. Com The Invasion of 
: Ite Origin pane an Account o Progresa Down to 
— of Lord Raglan. By Alexander William Kinelake. 
With maps and plans. © work complete, with index, in six 
volumes. 12mo, cloth, $2 per volume, 


A TRAMP TRIP. How to See Eurnpe on Fifty Cents a Day. By 
2 — — . With Portrait. 12mo, ornamental cloth, 81 
ow on 


FOR THE RIGHT. AGerman Romance. By Karl Emil Franzos. 
Given in Fnglish by Julie Sutter. Preface by George Macdonald, 
LL.D. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


FROM THE FOBECASTLE TO THE CARIN. 
Samuel Samuels. Illustrated. Introductory Note b 
Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL. D., Bishop of New 
cloth, extra, $1.50, (New edition. ) 


AN UNE NOW? 1 OUNTRY. 1 the author of “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” [llustrated by Frederick Noel Paton. Square 8vo, 
ornamental cloth, $2.50. (New edition. ) 


ara HOPES, A Novel. By William Dean Howells. 12mo, cloth’ 


By Capt. 
the Right 
ork. 12mo, 


MOPERN | ITALIAN POETS. Ersays and Versions. Win. 
ism wells. Portraits. half cloth, wncuy cages 


MR.ABSALOM PILL INSOLE 4 AND 
N ohnston, 1? of “Old Mar 
16180. cloth, $1.25 


THE SURPLUS: WH ALL Wwe we WITTIT? Tax- 
ation and Revenue t Cleveland, the Hon. 
James G. Blaine, the Ht Hon. „ Watterson, and the Hon. George 
F. Edmunds. 8vo. paper covers, 25 cents - 


BEN “UR: A Tale of the Chriat, Ry Lew Wallace. 


16mo, 
clotb, $1 50. (New edition, from new plates.) 


(New 
as Hardy. 30 cents. 

ovel. By Mrs. Olionent. oa 3 Paulus By 
Waste 1 85 cents. “nlv a Coral Girl. By Gertrude Forde. 


80 cents. For the Right. B 
mperor of 


Karl Emil Franzos. cents. 
— * late Em Germany. Illustrated. 4to, paper, 10 
cents 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by 
HARPER & BROTHERS, postpaid, to any part of the United States and 
Canada, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER’s CATALOGUE sent to any address on receipt of 10 cents in 
stamps for postage. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, 
New York, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 
Beston, Mass. 
THE STORY OF NEW YORK. By Elbridge 8. Brooks. $1.50. 


TILT(®G 2 WINDMILLS. A Story of the Blue Grass Coun- 
try. By Emma M. Connelly. $1.50. 


MY WONDER STORY. By Anne K+ ndrick Benedict. 61.80. 
A MODERN JACOB. By Hester Stuart. 81. 


HOW TOM AND DOROTHY MADE AND KEPT 8 
TIAN HOMk. By Margaret Sidney. 20 


. GARDENELL'S CHILDREN. By Mrs. & R. 
raham Clark. $1. 


MONTEAGLE. By“ Pansy” (Mrs. G. R. Alden). $1.50. 
KELP: — OF THE ISLES OF SHOALS. By Willis Boyd 
en. 


TH ge ETS AT ROSELADIES, By Mary Hartwell Cather- 
w 
AND REMUS, A DOG STORY. By Cherles R. Tal 


MONTEZUMA’S GOLD MINES. By Fred A. Ober. 81. 
A DOZEN OF THEM. By “ Pansy” (Mrs. d. R. Alden). 75 cts. 
A Wears. OF LITTLE PEOPLE. By Raymond K. Alden 


Broad SIGNALS. By Rev. F. EK. Clark. 81. 
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LAWSON VALENTINE CO.: 


GENTLEMEN,—This morning I rubbed the two back quarter Panels of the Coach Body I 


varnished on 


found NO SIGNS OF SWEATING. 
WORKS SPLENDIDLY. 


Saturday. 


New Haven, Conn., May 21, 1888, 


I have now found out all I want to know about it. 
It GIVES ALL THE TIME any man could ask to put it on, 


It RUBBED VERY NICELY. After the Panels had steod all day I 


It 
The 


whole Coach Body looked as if it had been done WITH ONE DIP. NOT A BRUSH MARK 


WAS ON THE BODY. 


If | were going back into the shop to work, I should use your No. 


“Sixty” RATHER THAN ALL OTHERS that I have used, for these four reasons : 
ist. It WORKS EASY and GIVES PLENTY OF TIME to put it on. 


2d. 


IT HAS A GOOD BODY. 


3d. IT RUBS SPLENDIDLY. 
4th, It RUBS DOWN to a HARD and SOLID BODY. 
I can’t help but believe from the WORKING OF IT that it is going to HOLD UP THE 
FINISHING COAT WELL. 
I don’t usually cross brush Rubbing more than THREE TIMES at the most, and have 


often been stuck at that. 


THIS I COULD EASILY CROSS FOUR TIMES AT MY LEI- 
SURE, AND THAT IS ABOUT ALL YOU CAN DO WITH A FINISHING. 


I believe I have made a true statement just as I have found it In conclusion, would say 


that such a Rubbing Varnish as your No. 60. SHOULD HAVE A LARGE SALE, 


Yours very truly, 


P. B. HINSDALE. 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MaP OF TH! 


vat 7 
1 


PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY, Sr. JOSEPH, LEAV’ 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPIDS, 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and Sr. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes to and from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 
first-class tickets. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
** Creat Rock Island Route.“ 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas Ci 


KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment of the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 
Pliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 


Kansas City and 
Its Watertown br verses 
““WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT’ 
of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 
—ast Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit la ke 
Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
Superior facilities to travel to and from Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa-~ 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or address 


E. 8. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK. 
Gen’] Manager. 2 & Pass. Agt. 


“ A Stitch in time saves nine,” and it you are going 
to the country for the summer it is well to provide 
r with a policy in the Equitable Accident 

a, 1 n of Binghamtcn, N. V., which for leas 


mouey conveys more benefits to the insured than | Publisher by stating that they saw the 
any other company. 


1 Teachers and Otters. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RT. 


VIA 


COLORADO 


AND THE 


Iron Mountain Route 


VIA 


TEXAS AND NEW MEXICO 


Offer unsurpassed advantages for going or r+ turn- 
ing to the National Educational Association 
Meeting in San Francisco, July 17th to Wh, from 
St. Leuls. Call on or address 


W. E. HOYT, E. P. A., 


391 Broadway, New York. 


H.C. TOWNSEND,G.P.&T.A., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


A 12-ROOM HOUSE OF LOW COST. 


The floor — full description and cost 
(for differen localities) of the above, and of 


60 OTHER BEAUTIFUL HOUSES, 


ranging in cost from $650 to $3,900, are given 
in Shoppell's latest pamphlet of desizns (32 
large pages), which will be mailed to any 
address, post-paid, on receipt of B cents 
(stamps or silver). Address R. W. Snorrtt., 
Arcuirecr, 63 Broapway, New Lonk. (Men- 
tion this paper.) ＋ 
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Those answering an Advertisement wih 


confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 


| Advertisement in The Christian Unten.“ 


0 


COLORADO SHORT 


From ST. LOUIS via. 
KANSAS CITY to Pueblo, 
F Denver, Colorado Springs 
Manitou, Pikes Peak, 
Nf salt Lake City, Ogden, 
and all other Resorts in 
Colorado and Utah. Very Low Round Trip 
Rates via. this FAST MAIL ROUTE.“ 


— 


EDUCATIONAL. 


89 ERHORN’S Tsacazns’ Ae mor, 


dest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 
7 l4ru NI 


P JHOOL BULLETIN 
sul teachers, to mform no 


Cc SEKMIFARY, 
B. Denio, Bangor, Maine. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 


Twenty I 
Opens October 3. 
Dean. 10 Ashburton Plac* Boston, Mase 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMER, 


, Politi 
including Botany, and ures on . 
Gym with Dr, Sargent's apt English, the 

ow * 

— ,and Biology. For Program address 


ACE SCHOO 
NEW JERSEY 
Address THOMAS D. SUPLEE, RECTOR, 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia, to 


OeosTz, the spacious country seat of Jay Cooks, 
will begin its thirty ninth year, Wednes tay, Sept. 
For circulars, ply to PrRinctraLs, Ogontz, 


not] 
Wiss Frances K. BENNtTT, 
Mise Syivia J. EASTMAN. 


Emeritus Principals. 
Miss M. L. Bonney, 

Miss H. A. DILLAYS. 


— SCHOOL FOR BOYS—Peekskili Military 


| Academy, June n to September sen.. Bend 
for JOHN N. TILDEN. M.D, Peoks- 
— vv 
E 
will be held in New York on June th, 29th, 
and A scholars ip of fte ed in con 
ne tion with these exam!pnations For information 


| York. to — etary, 32 East 31 Street, New 
THEMISSESANABLE’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


For YOUNG LADIES, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Wii reopen September 26, at 66 Bayard Street. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 


Prepares boys for auy college or scientific achool. 
fall term opens Sept. Sth. Oa 


HARVARD EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN 


] 

] 1883 ogues and 
filustrated artisie on application. Address Rev. 
WILLIAM G4 LLAGHER, Prin. (late Master Bosros. 
LATIN SCHOOL). 


QBERLIN, ONSERVATORYsf Music 
With a Large Faculty of Supe tor Instructors 
and a Splendid Bulle Ing for its exclusive use. 
the Oberlin Conservatory offers Unasaal Advaa- 


tages for the study of Music. 478 students last 


year. Total expense for one 

weeks) need not exceed $300 
Sept.11 Jan. 1, and April If you are intend- 
ing to study music la any of its branches, send 
for catalogue to F. B. KICK, Dinzoror, Oberlin,O 


JERSEY ACADEMY, 
BRIDGETON, N .J. 
A Heme fer the Boys. Select, thorough, suc 
Estabilshed $1 Years. Terms , $309. 


year’s study (38 
Terms begin 


WEST 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
Winder, Conn. 
A Home Schoo! for giris of all ages. Its pupils are 
received at Wellesley and Smith Colleges without 


7 v. CONN 
- for Young Ladies. An early 
n is necessary. 


References required. | 


examination. An excellent corps of teachers, each 
a specialist in her own department. For circulers 
Miss J. 8, WILLIAMS, Prin 


— 
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Its main lines and branches include CHICAGO, — 4 
Ad 4 ~ “hee” 
= Sees =. 
and St. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- _ 
VILLE, TOPEKA, HERINGTON, WICHITA, 
HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
| — = : Mawr, Pa, ten miles from — — 
— 
———— 1 1 8. 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, — 
as above. 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 


BATYUSHKA. 
By T. B. ALDRICH. 


From yonder gilded minaret, 

Beside the steel-blue Neva set, 

I faintly eatch, from time to time, 

The sweet, aerial midnight chime— 
God save the Tsar !” 


Above the ravellns and the moats 

Of the grim citadel it floats ; 

And men in dungeons far beneath 

Listen, and pray, aud gnash their teeth — 
God save the Tear!“ 


The soft reiterations sweep 
Across the horror of thoir sleep, 
As if seme demon in his giee 
Were moch ing at their misery— 
God save the Tsar!” 


In his Red palace over there, 

Wakeful, he needs must hear their prayer. 

How can it drown the broken cries 

Wrung from his cblidren's egontes— 
God save the Tsar!” 


Father tney called him of old — 
Batyushka'... How his heart is cold! 
Wait till a million scourged men 
Rise in their awful mizht, and then— 
God save the Tsar! 
—[Harper's Magazine. 


* GOOD-MORNING.” 


“ Good-morning. world!“ On the window seat 

She balanced her two little timid feet; 

She clung with her dimpled hands, and stcod 

Framed in like a picture of babynood. 

The clambering viaes hung low ani green 

Round the sunniest cur!s that e’er were seen. 

As she stood with beauty and light impearled, 

And bade “‘ good-morning ta ail the wor d. 

„Good m rning, world! aud the great world 
heard ; 

Each rastlicg tree and each singirg bird, 

The dancing flowers and tne fi+!ds of grass, 

Nodded and waved at the little lass; 

And the far-off hills and the sky o’erhead, 

Listened and beamed as the word was said; 

And the cld sun lifted his head and smile i 

„Good morning, world!" Good morning., 
child!“ 


IF 80. 
By Ricuarp E. Burron. 


If so there were a spirit, poised in peace 

Above all ind gust: in the heavens bigh, 

And he might mark us mortals laugh or cry, 

According as the gloomed ciouds increase 

Or suns begulle them into golden fleece. 

Methinks he would be like to smile, to sigh 

(So placid he, so far within the sky, 

And knowing God's great love can never cease), 

That we the puny yet the prideful race 

Must change as skies chauge; be like babes 

that fret 

Whenso their yearning mother moves her breast 

To ease her mothering, or turns her face 

Aside a moment, reaching out to get 

Some wrapping soft to lull their limbs to rest. 
[Exchange. 


A DOUBLY GOOD WORK 


All people who eat are indebted to the 
Royal Baking Powder Company, not 
more for having perfected and prepared a 
leavening agent that is pure and whole- 
some beyond a question than for its 
exposures, so boldly made, of the numer- 
ous impure, adulterated, and injurious 
articles that are sold under the name of 
baking powders, bread preparations, eto, 
in this community. In making these 
exposures the Company has, of course, 
made itself the target for all sorts of 
counter attacks, but the animus of these 
attacks has been perfectly understood by 
the general public, and by their very 
virulence have served to more promt- 
nently call attention to the good work of 
we Royal” Company, 

Food frauds of the usual class, such as 
wooden nutmegs, chicory coffee, and 
watered milk, although they are swindles 
in a commercial sense, are oftea tolerated 
because they do not particularly affect 
the health of the consumer. But when 
an article like baking powder, that is 
relied upon for the healthful preparation 
of almost every meal, is so made as to 
carry high'y injurious if not rankly 
poisonous elements into our daily food, 
it would seem to be the duty of the press 
as well as of the criminal authorities to 
take cognizance of it. 

In the fight for pure food made by the 
„% Royal”? Company some time ago, when 
iis guns were particularly trained against 


1, Little Father,” the Russian peasaut’s fa 
mailiar title for the Tsar, 


the alum baking powders, it was noticed 
that the most trustworthy ic'entifis au- 
thorities were emphatically upon its side. 

Soin the recent contest with the lime 
and other impure baking powders the 
result has proved that every statement 
made by the Royal Baking Powder Com- 
pany, both as to the purity of its own and 
the adulteration of other baking powders 
of the market, was fully autho7ized by the 
moat competent chemical and medica) 
authorities of the country. 

In this contest two facts have been 
pretty conclusively settled in the mind: 
of the public—the first, that the Roya! 
Company has found the means, and uses 
them, to make a chemically pure article 
of food, and the other that the average 
baking powder, no matter how strongly 
indorsed by ‘‘ commercial” chemists, is 
an exceedingly doubtful preparation. 

Pure baking powders are one of the 
chief aids to tho cook in preparing per- 
fect and wholesome food. The recent 
controversy in the press has left it no 
longer a question with those who desire 
purity and wholesomeners of fcod what 
baking powder they sball use. 


AN UNCONSCIOUS EPITOME. 


A recent contributor to the Chicago ‘'Her- 
ald’’ has written as follows : 

For thoroughness of «quipment, precis- 
ion of time, attention tothe comfort of the 
passenger, there is no road sosatisfactory as 
the Burlington. Run on its line; a station 
and a time-card tell the hour. It shows 
everywhere the effect of masterful, practical 
management.’’ 

Had the writer added: Through trains 
equipped with dining cars, through slee pars 
and attractive coaches, are run over its lines 
between Chicego, Peoria, or St. Louls and 
Denver, Lincoln, Omaha, Council Bluffs, 
Kanses City, Atchison, St. Joseph, St. Paul, 
and Minneapolis—had this one sentence 
been added to those above quoted, the 
writer would bave unconsciously given a 
complete epitome of the reasons why the 
Burlington route, C B. & Q. R. R., is eo ex- 
tensively patron!z:d by all classes of travel, 
not only to the points mentioned, but via its 
lines to the Rocky Mountain, the resorts of 
Colorado, California, and the Pacific coast, 
as well as to the City of Mexico, Manitoba, 
Portland, and Pug t Sound pointe. 


—ñ—äͤ— 


Prepare in Advance for the Warm Season. 


On the great highway between New York 
and Boston lies New London, opposite of 
which, on the eastern shore, stands one of 
the best summer resorts, Fort Griswold- 
on- the Sound This popular hotel stands 
on a 10cBy coast, with good teach and ample 
bathing grounds, away from the glare and 
heat of sandy co ists. They have no mos- 
quito-bars, as there is no need for them. Ten 
cottages are connected with it, and twenty- 
five acres of beautiful grounds surround it, 
while back of it lie most charming drives 
over an undulating country. A novelty, a 
large playground for children, will be appre- 
clated by parents. Send to Matthews & 
Pierson, of the well-known and popular 
Sturtevant House, New York, who are the 
proprietors of the Fort Griswold, for their 
plans of rooms and announcements for the 
season Globe. 


Fort Griswold-on-the-Sound. 
This admirable hotel, opposite New Lon- 
don, near the famous Groton monument, 


will open June 27, and, with its cottages, is 
to be under the management of Messrs. 
Matthews & Pierson. also proprietors of the 
popular Sturtevant House, New York. They 
bave had years of experience at Saratoga and 
elsewhere. Cut this out, and send to them 
(N. I.) at once, for plan of rooms and illas- 
trated annonncement for the season which 
opens June 27.— [N. I. Correspondence. 


SIXT Y 


Registered Jerseys, Houghton 
Farm Herd, for sale at the 
Farm, Mountainville, Orange 
County, NM T. For particu- 


dress 
J. H. FULLER, 
30 Lafayette Place, 


New York City, 


lars and list of animals ad- 


THE 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
JANUARY 1, 1888. 


Assets, $84,378 904 
Liabilities,4 per cent. 66,274,650 


Surplus, - $18,104,254 


Tae Society exceeds every other leading 
life :ssurance company in the following par 
ticulars : 


Largest Percentage of Assets to Lia- 
bilities—viz. 1271 per cent 


Largest Increase in Assets during 
1887 —viz., $8,868,432. 


Largest Income—viz , $23 240,849. 


Largest Premium Receipts — 
viz , $19,115,775. 


Excess of Income over Disburse- 
ments during the year — 
89 101,695. 


ALL POLICIES ISSUED BY 1 EQUITABLE 
LIFE AS8U RANCE SOCIETY BECOME A LUTE- 
Nr ABLE WHEN THEY ARE 1HREE 


THE FREE TONTINE POLICY 


HAS ALL THE ADVANTAGES AND GUARANTEES 
WHICH OAN BE SAFELY UNITE, AN? IS WITH 
OUT 0 


NDISPUTABLE 


AFTF.R THE SECOND YEA 
MEDIATELY 
PROOFS OF DEA 


AND P\YABLE IX 
OF SATIs8 FACTORY 


H. B HYDE, Presipenr. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice Pres’r. 


hen You Cs 
On a Journey 


you might as well forget to 


W 
A 
take your trunk as forget to 


SLIT take a bottle of Tarrant’s 


& Seltzer Aperient. This 

y Gest Spring me dicine is the 
st remedy in the world for 
the frregularities of the bow- 
els which annoy the traveler. 


BAD Water. 
BAD AI,, 
BAD Dinners by the Way, - - 


BAD Cookery in Hotels, - - - 
BAD Habits of Hurried Eating, 


roduce headaches, indigestion, and irrita- 

le stomachs, a state of affairs which calls 
for prompt re culation. 

Keep Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient in your 
satchel, where you can get it 
readily. It will save you many 
a call on the doctor 

Nearly all the ‘travelin 
Salesmen in the Unit 
States and Canada—and all 
other regular and habitual 
travelers—carry with 
them this great remedy. 


FOR SALE BY 
ALL DRUCCISTS. 


U. 
Binder 


The new Handy Binder 
for your file of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION 
be mailed to you on re- 
ceipt of SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS. Address 


XR R LH HEH * 
ene & 


The Christian Union, 
30 Lafayetie Place, 
New York, 


* N 


PRING 
HOUSE 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS 


N. V. 
WILL REMA 
OPEN UNTIL 


OCTOBER FIRST 


AS USUAL. 


Illustrated Circular. 
T.R.PROCTOR. 


MOUNTAIN YIEW HOUSE, 


Suffern, Rockland Co., N. Y., one mile 
from depot ; free transportation. Six single 
rooms, thirtydouble rooms. Adults, $10 to 
$12; children under ten, $7. $2.50 per 
day. Boating, fishing, splendid drives, etc. 
Best of references. Address for further 
particulars, 


DAVID FOX, Proprietor, 
Suffern, Rockland Co., N. Y. 


The Vaughn Teachers’ Rest, 
AT TOMPKINS COVE, 


Near West Point, N. Y. 


Will open June 2, 1888. 


Application may be made at the Board — 86 
of the Young Women’s Christian Associati 
7 ess 15th Street. 


DARROW HOUSE, 


RIOHFIELD SPRINGS, N. T. 


OPEN FOR THE SEASON JUNE 1, 1888. 
Steam Heat, Electric Lights, desirable rooms, and 
well art pointed table. 
For terms address 
W. E. DARROW. 
Owner and Proprietor. 


NEW AMERICAN, 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS, 


WILL OPEN UNDER NEW OWNERSHIP AND 
JUNE 27. 

Partly refurnished, a new elevator, café and bill. 
lard room. For terms, Ko., apply or ‘address until 


EUGENE M. EARLE, Owner and Proprie 
222 Fitth Ave., New York. 


BUCHANAN COTTAGE, 
Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


Open for Summer Boarding June 1. 1888 
Rooms large, high, and well ventilated, with all 
modern improvements. 
For terms address 
MRS. W. G. BUCHANAN, 
Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


THE KENSINGTON, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. v 


Will Open Satu day, June 23, 1888. 
For particulars address PAUL C. GREFING, 
owner and pro rietor, Gates Avenue, — 
n. until June I; after that date at the hote 


LONDON. 


Private ae Hotel. 
8 posite Euston, the terminus of the L. & N. W. 
way, which is the direct line from ee 
Visitors to Fngland will and nothing better, more 
convenient. or mor- pleasant than above. 


Inclusive ~ ~ pt 7 to 1 dar. 
Recommended b — and 1 Mrs. Tibbles (Bright 
Eyer), 
Proprietor, J. J. BENNELL. 


THE ELMER, 


CORNWALL-ON- HUDSON, 


Open from May to December. Under one man- 
agement 16 years. Accessible 
Hudson ‘Rives Railroad, Mary 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits asa WASH HLWE have been fully 
— and indorsed by thousands of P 
our grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask h 


D. 8. WILTBERGER, PROPRIETOR, 
| Bevend Street, el, 
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June 7, 1888, 
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FINANCIAL. 


The lack of bond offerings to the Gov. 
erpment this pest week has been ¢qually 
marked with the previous week ; in fact, 
on!y small purchases, in odd lots, have 
been made now for three weeks. Conse- 
quently the Government fs accumulating 
fcom its surplus revenue again ; and, un- 
less it can meet the terms of the bond 
offerers, and thus renew bond purcheses, 
the policy of the Goverrment in relation 
to its absorption of its surplus in this 
direction will fall, and some new provis- 
jon for such absorption will have ‘to be 
inatituted or devised by legislation. There 
can hardly be a reasonable anticipation 
that this relief is to come from the present 
Tariff bill, as the prospects are, at pres- 
ent, that the present bill will not become 
a law; hence, unless a compromise can be 
made between the political parties in Con. 
gress in favor of some practical measure, 
the Government ard the country will both 
de left in an embarrassed condition, and 
trede and all interests will be sure to 
suffer. At present, and for the summer 
months, there need be no fear of this ; bu 
we Government income Is #0 large, and 20 
elastic in its growth, that the crisis is sure 
to come within a year. Congress should 
take warning snd provide against any 
unnecessary stringency and the serious re- 
sults that wi uli be sure to follow. 

The actual rates for foreign exchange 
have eased cff and no more gold is now 
going forwerd, nor is it likely that much 
additional will go thisseason. for reatons 
given in cur last; this probability will 
of c: urge, if realized, help to ease the 
prcepective serfousncas of the contingency 
referred to. 

The election ia the R'chmoid & Wes! 
Point Terminal Company, wherein a fight 
has been brewing. came at R chmond this 
week, resuliiog in the complete success of 
the present administration, or Inman 
par'y, and vindicated its mansgement of 
the company. The companies entering 
into this system sre Kaking excellent 
earnings, as indeed all of the distinctively 
Southern iailway companies are, and 
there Is no reason to anticipate any of the 
disastrous results predicted by the oppoal. 
tion in this fight, which has ended so 
happily. There is no doubt about the fact 
that the owaers of the property are now 
in possession, and will work to promote 
its best interests. 

The stories of rate cutting in the Nortb- 
west are so confusing. and many of them 
such evident fictions, that we are disposed 
to belleve the more probable statements 
that the efforts to composs differences 
ameng the companies are working out a 
moderate success, and will finally result 
in an association which will bs j 1st as re- 
Mable and enduring as the Trunk Line 
Arsccilation ia here at the E st. The new 
Caicago, Burlington & Northern road 
seems to be the thorn in the flsh of the 
other roids. It is a free lat ce, wi hou 
any business wholly unnecestary, and, 
of course, is driven to prey on the com- 
merce of the old roads for its existevce. It 
may bs found necessary for the o her 
roads to buy this one off some wey. 

The stock market is well maintained 
against a powerfal bear combination. Ta 
latter are creating a watt short interest, 
which sooner or later must come in the 
muket to cover. When it does, there 
will be lively times, and some expensiv- 
€xperlences—for the shorts 

The mirket for funds is still stagnant, 
with rates one to two per cont. The 
coming political campaign is given as a 
reason, by most pec ple, why we may have 
a very dull market this summer, but it fs 
generally the case that ‘‘ the unexpected 
happens,” and we shculd not be sur 
prised it most people should be de- 
celved: the continual absorption of bonds 
would point to an (q ally active stock 
market in the no distant future. The 
history of Wall Street. at any rate, clearly 
points to such a result, 

The condition of the spring wheat crop, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


favorable; while the wieter wheat out | 
look is getting better than the first un 


favor be reports indicated. 
The bak statement is as follows: 
— $318 400 
Bpecte, decrease 4.095 600 
Legal tenders, decrease £35 00 
te, decrease 2. #0 590 
Reserve, decrease 2 578,575 


T redic 81) e-urplus reserve ftrectty 
to $25,715 625 agatnat $4 329,725 in 
the corresponding week of 1887 

WALL ETREET 


HOLDERS OF 


UNITED STATES 4 BONDS, 


PAYABLE IN 1891 


may not be aware that, at present market prices, 
their investment is enly paying them two and a 
quarter percent. per annum. We are busy supply. 
ing such as desire to secure the present hich prices, 
while the Government is buying, with other first- 
class investments, in place, paying 4'¢ to 5 per cent. 
perannum. We now have to offer 
NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER DE- 
BENTURE fs, 
CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC EXTENSION 
58. 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & Sr. PAUL 586 OF 1926, 
CHICAGO, BURLINGION & QUINCY 5s & 7s, 
UNITED NEW JERSEY R. R & CANAL CO.’3 6s 
OF 1901, 
taking in exchange the Government 4'4: at full 
market price. 
At our office will be furnished full particulars gf 
these bonds, with terms of exchange. 


We are also prepired to make exchanges for the 
other Government Bon 18, the 4s or currency 63, or 
to bay any of th» issues at Currsnt market prices, 
for cash. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


Bankers and Dealers in Bonds, 


Fo. 78 Yaseau tree, New York. 


Kansas Cid) Investments, 


paying a good percentage and rapidly enhancing in 
value, aspecialty. 


FIVE YEAR REAL ESTATE FIRST 
MORTGAGE BONDS, 


in sums of $1.00) and upward, bearing 8 PER 
CENT. interest, payable sem! annually. 

We guarantee both interest and princ'pal. 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 
ABSOLUTELY 
and secured by Real Estate bearing 8 per cent 
interest per annum, in sums of $100 and upward. 
Bend for * — Doket edition of Kansas 

Address 


J, H. BAUERLEIN & CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GEO._H TEW'S, Prest. Capital pid up. $130,000 
ROBT. P. MAYNARD, sec. Capital authorized, 40),000 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT 00., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Negotiates First Mortgage Loans on inspected 
farms in Iowa and Kastern Nebraska, ad on first 
class city real estate in Des Mone, Omaha, and 
Sioux City. Fifteen yea s experience without loss 
to any inves or. We are loaning for several of the 
le :ding inwurance co savings banks, and 
college: of the Kast, and many p ivate institut tons 
References: Hon. Charles Dewey, Pres't of Nat'l 
Life Ine. Co., Montpelier, Vt.; EK. I. Temple, Treas. 
Marble Savings Bank Rutland, Vt.; Hon. M. I. 
Morrison, Treas. Peterborough, N. H.; "Rev. Robt. A. 
Hume, r! * Prot. H. A. Newton, 
New Haven, onn. . Newton, Brooklyn, N. V. 
and many others 


$MONE Y$ 


InourReal Estate Bonds in 0 
sums ot $100and upwards, draws 8 le Interest 
and at same timo participates in 


Investmentsever offered. Ample Security. Norisk. 
„ Good as Cold.“ Send for particulars, 

WINFIELD LAND AND MORTCACE CO., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING 00 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Real Estate Loans 


MADE BY 


A. J. CONDIT & 00., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Personal examination and con- 
servative valuations made before 
placing. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


ANSAS INVESTMENT 


OF TOPEKA, AND 


101 DEVONSHIRE &T., Cor. WATER Sr. 
BOSTON. 


GEO, C MORRILL, Vice-Pres't, 


H. E. BALL, Pres't 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Secured by First Mortgage Loans depesited 
with the 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST co. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


r rinctpal and Interest Guaranteed 


7° 


We invite persons wishing Investments ab- 
s2lutoly safe to examine the securities of the 


American Investment Company. 
Assets October 1, 1887, $1,833,909. 
All loans and debentures fully guaranteed 
Fall laformation given by 
A. L. ORMSBY, H. K SIMMONS, Vico. Pres’ta. 
1) NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE. 


1K. MORTGAGE LOANS 
le t bitte, — prompt payme 
— charac ter our invariable requirements, Col- 


ctions free. Se — for pamphlet with 
forms and reference fast and West. 
INNESOTA, 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
LOAN & TRUST 60,, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
BSTABLISHED 19 YEARS. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL | HAVE LOANED 
INCREASED TO NEARLY 
$200,000. $5,000,000. 
Real Estate Mortgage Loans Debenture Bonds. 


localitie. . 
ted. We 


are 
dgment and based on the 
jadament and exp ted, and all inquiries 


fully answered. 
G. PARMELEE, 
WII bin Vice President. 
T. E. 
Hanover National Bank, New Tad 
National Bank North America, 


NVESTMENTS 


Capital, $750,000 


AFE Surplus, $355,01¢ 


and interest both fully guaranteed by Cam. 
us of $1,106,016. seventeen years of 
tal and Ba ve loaned $11,494 ,600, paying from 
interest. 87,066,800 of 
interest and principal 
have been returned 


6% 20 


out delay or the loss of a dollar. Estate 
First Mortgage and Debenture Bonds and 
Savings Certificates always on * for sale 

In Savings partments, in amounts of $5 and up- 
ward ; in the Mortgage Department, 6300 and up- 
ward. Full 1 regarding our various securi- 


P. J. BARTLG&TT, Asst Sec, 8, R. WHEELER, Sec. H. W 


| TEED FARM MORTGAGES. 
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WELSBACH 


Incandescent Gas Light 


OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


No. 13 W. 27th St., New Vork. 


This Company offers a limited amount of 


the fall paid Capital Stock of the New York 
City Welsbach Co, par value $100, at $30 
per share, payable in two installments, at the 
Chase National Bank, New York, the desig- 

nated depoeitary of this company—no 
further payments or assessments. 


By the terms of a guarantee, which will be 


explained to intending investors, the actual 
risk will probably not excee’i one or two dol- 


lars per share, while large profits are reason- 


ably sure. 


This wonderful system of lighting is now 


on exhibition from 3 to 10 p.m, at 13 West 
27th Street, where the Sabeertotion Book 18 
open. 


A. O GRANGER, 


General Mana ter. 


Board of Directors: 


JAMES H STEBBINS, JOHN WANAM‘KER, 
THOMAS DOLAN, EDWARD TUCK, 
JOHN T. HILL. WILLTAM @ WARDEN, 
WILLIAM W. F. O, FRENCH, 
W CANNON, TJ MONTGOMERY 
GEORGE F. SFONE, WILLIAM M SINGERLY, 
A. O. GRANGER. 


Advisory Committee of Stockholders 
GEORGR N CURTIS, JOHN I. BL. Al 


KOBERT H. SAYR HENRYC GI ~ 
PHILLER, F. W. KENNED 
EDWIN JOSEPH M. 3722 A“, 


JOSEPH BUSHNELL, A. WRIGHT, 
DANIEL KUNK Us. 
JOHN G. READING. 


WESTERN FRM MORTGAGE 


Lawrence, TRUST CO. Kansas. 
Capital, - 581, 000, 000. oo 
7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages 


6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 


g. O. THACHER, Prest. Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Ran. 
G. W. Ek. Guirriru, — Merchants’ Nat. Rank. Lawrences, 
Kan., General Man 
F. M. PeeKins, lst Vice Prest. M. V. B. But. 2d Ner- Press. 
F. E. Emery, PERKINS, Secretary. 
B. A. AM asurer. 
BR ANC 75 OFFI . 
ALBANY, N.Y. M. V. RB. Butt & Co., M'rs N. V. XN. 
40 & 42 Wall St., N. V. Ciry. Wu. T. Pratt, Mgr. 
THERESA, N. v.05 R. C. Corts, Agent. 
102 S. 4th St. PHILA., Pa. FRANK SKINNER, Mgt. 
WwW rite for “full iuformation, 
L. H. PERKINS, Secrevary, Lawrence, Kansas 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED 82,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID IN (CASH) - 1,000,000 

6 PER CEWT. DEBENTURES and GUARAN 
Interest payable semi 
annually at any of our offices. Our mortgages are 
upon improved FARMS ONLY. We lean no 
money on the undaly stimulated property of 
the towns and cliles. Also 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


OFFICES : 


New York, 2) B Phila, cor.4th & Ches’t St.; 
Boston. Devonshire St London, England. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


|BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 


365 Robert A treet, Cor. 5th, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money lossed. Interest cou 
ponscollected. We have a very large list of prop- 
erty in St. Paul and its environs, Reference : Firs 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German 
American Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Oorrespondence 
solicited. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First — f°, Bonds" 7 to & 


* erest. 

ne INVEST MENT Co, im sums of 8200 
— upwards. Prompt Payment of of ~ 

I reat o 
THE UB! Fifteen years 


tal. connections. —— te 1 — 
0 

— Send for Form, Circular, and ref- 
ot Lces before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 


Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 


Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 
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Hew York r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Sreadway. 
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Real Estate. Loans approved by Tacomu 
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FIRST MORTGAGES 

ron IMPROVED 
Always to be had of usat 6% 7 per cent. 
Interest semi-anuaalliy. Collected 
of cost 


J. B. TKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
III Qual 
GUARANTEED. 
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Wewave invest 


AMPLE SECURITY AT 990 
HAVE YOU MONEY To 
JOHN D. KNOX & CO., 
AND 
TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


And get — Guide — and 
read proſita 
patrons of this House, 


—— 
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— 
Our loans are carefully selected 
Every piece of property personally Ins TS 
— 
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GENERAL CLINTON B. FISK 


General Fisk, the nominee of the Prohibi- 
tion Convention, needs no introduction to 
the readers of The Christian Union. We 
have had occasion to speak of him so often, 
not only as a leader in the Prohibition cause, 
but as a leader in the work of truly emanci 
pating the negroes of the South, and of 
securing to the Indians the rights which 
humanity and justice demand for them, that 
our readers are by this time well acquainted 
with theman. Yet a short account of his 
life will not be out of place. 

Clinton Bowen Fisk was born in the little 
village of Griggsville, Livingston County, 
New York, December 8, 1828. His father 
was blacksmith, wagon maker, and general 
mechanic. When Clinton was two years old 
bis parents removed to Michigan, where two 
years later his father died, leaving the moth- 
er with six boys to care for. When Clinton 
was nine years old he was bound out to a 
neighboring farmer who offered a horse, a 
eaddle, a bridle, $200 and three months of 
echooling every year if he would serve him 
until he wastwenty-one. With this farmer 
C.inton Fisk lived for nearly three years: 
doing the hard work of chore boy on a farm 
and atthe same time reading everything he 
could get his hands on. Then his mother mar 
ried again, and for awhile he had better 
opportunities. Bu', the stepfather dying, he 
was again forced to work his own way. His 
pr other removed to Albion, Mich, in order 
that he might attend the Wesleyan Seminary 
lccated there. He had rearly completed bis 
curriculum when bis eyes gave way and he 
was forced to give up study and enter busi- 
ness. He became connected with the mer- 
cantiie and bankirg house which soon be 
es me widely known in Michigan under the 
firm name Crippen & Fisk. When the 
financial crash of 1857 came Mr. Fisk refused 
to go into bankruptcy. He paid all his debts, 
closed up his business, and went to St. Louls 
as the Western financial agent of the Eina 
Insurance Company. When the war broke 
out General Fisk became a strong force in 
holding St. Louis for the Union. Eversivce 
1840 he had been an Abolitionist. In the 
campaign of that year, when all the boys of 
his acquaintance were shouting for Tippe- 
canoe and Tyler, he carried a solitary flag 
for Birney. Taus from the time that he was 
twelve years old he belonged to the advanced 
guard which advocated no compromise of 
principles for the sake of party success. 

Soon after the war broke out he recruited 
a regiment and afterward a brigade, and 
was commissioned Brigadier-General. At 
the close of the war he was brevetted Major. 
Genera), and in May of that year was made 
Assistant Commissioner of the Freedman’s 
Bureau, in which capacity he served wit! 
remarkable success until September, 1866. 
It was due to his efforts largely that Fisk 
University for the colored young men was 
founded at Nashville, Tenn. Since resigning 
this position Gen. ral Fiek has been occupied 
chiefly in railroad matters. For tight years 
he was treasurer of the Pa.ifi: & Missouri 
Railroad. Since 1879 he has resided in New 
Jersey, with business headquarters in New 
York. 

In 1884 be left the R2publican party and 
supported St. John. Since that date he has 
been the real leader of the Prohibition party. 
In his campaign in New Jersey a year ago 
his name and personality trebled the pro- 
hibition vote. He was present in almost 
every county, and was equally successful as 
«xtempore speaker, as presiding officer, and 

as a director of the plan of the campaign. 
Wherever he is, his contagious good humor, 
his sound judgment, and his firmness as well 
as ability enable bim to impress his spirit 
and aims upon those with whom he is asso. 
ciated. 


DEFENSE OF THE FENCE. 


Why this totally unprovoked attack upon 
the peaceful fence? One fancies the rever- 
end institution must feel nuch reproacbfal 
surprise when the Pablisber of The Christian 
Union yugnaciously tekes up arms and 
flings the might of that incomparable jour- 
nal ull upon the fence to annihilate it. 
Tra there are fences and fences. But if 
som ope unsightly, unfriendly, useless, and 
mar festly better away, why tear down with 
then + ber some that have beauty or use or 


“Se 


There is hope in extravagance; there is none in routine.—Emerson. 


- 


dear associations, like many a lesser one 
besides that doomed fence of Yale? 

Are the uses of a fence merely to keep in 
or out? There is the board fence: how per- 
fect an arrangement for our childhood’s 
teeter, which could be balanced across the 
lowest board for the babies, across the sec- 
ond board for middle sized children, and for 
daring boys and tomboy girls across the 
very top! What other invention could pos- 
sess the charm of a teeter through the fence, 
with its exhiliarating swing up and down? 
What but the fence between could consum- 
mate that fascinating sense of remoteness 
between you and your vis-a vis on the other 
end? Besides, one can walk a board fence, 
and what substitute is possible to a child for 
that fine adventure—that miracle of bal- 
ancing 

There is the rail fence, home-made bound- 
ary line, wandering pictures q ely along, not 
caring to insist upon the severe rectilinear 
difference between mine and thine. What an 
endless succession of snug corners, unique, 
secluded, eminently fitted to be playhouses 
for the child, or rustic shelters for the sum 
mer broodings of the man! Forever sacred 
from the plow, they bear virgin gardens of 
buttercups and daisies, tall grass and wild 
strawberries, raspberry, blackberry, thimble 
berry bushes, thickets of chokecherries. 
Stone piles collect in them and become ram 
bling ground for the Virginia creeper and 
the clematis. Most hospitable of fences, 
unpatented and unbarbed, del'ghtful zigzag 
rich in associations—how ruthless shall we 
be to sweep the rail fence from the fields ! 

And akin to this Ils the stump fence, gro 
teeque and everlasting, constant reminder 
of the primeval forest that stood thick here. 
abouts to furnish such numberless gigantic 
roots. Who has not rejoiced in the stub 
born strength of its long, naked, out- 
stretched arma, once running so vigorously 
through the earth, and, though dead now 
and pitilessiy exposed, retaining their bold 
outlines and tough muscles un:ubdued ? 


Who has not felt the lawless beauty of such 


a fence overgrown with luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, and tossing its vines off from its hun 
dred finger-tips high in the air? 

As to the dooryard fence, let him who 
would be strictly m3thetic, unquestionably 
elegant, demolish it and run his lawn 
smoothly into his neighbor’s. Let his chil- 
dren and his neighbor’s children in Green- 
away gowns run gracefully hither and 
thither enlivening the scene. Let the nurse- 
maids in white aprons and proper caps roll 
bric a-brac babies in basket carriages under 
the immacul ate trees. All this is exquisite 
landscape gardening But let him who 
would take comfort, whose children love to 
play in the dirt and have no nursemaid to 
overlook them, leave standing the fence of 
his fathers. Forthe sake of the playhouses 
ful of broken dishes, rag dolls, dirt plies, 
that can flourish only under the shadow of a 
fence ; for the sake of thesense of possession 
and hospitality that unfenced children can 
never feel; for the sake of the homely care- 
lessness, the unsupervised beauty, that fol. 
low the line of the fence not too rigorously 
looked after—let him not too hastily adopt 
the new for the old. | 
Besides, if there were no fences we should 
never experience the subtle satisfaction of 
going through a gate. Has not the esteemed 
Publisher of The Christian Union himself 
felt that just perceptible thrill of pride as he 
unlatched the gate of an honored friend, that 
gentle sensation of being welcomed and em- 
braced when it closed behind him! Think 
of the loss if the gates must go! No front 
gate to walk down to with your departing 
guest and chat beside before you open it to 
let him go; no side gate between the back 
yards over which you can lean and gossip 
with your neighbor in the intervals of hoeing 
the garden; no barnyard gate reluctantly 
creaking open to admit the child to the in- 
teresting mysteries of milking time; no 
orchard gate comparable only to the en- 
trance of the Garden of Hesperides ; no bars 
in the meadows to be so gallantly let down 
by tbe lover that his mistress may pass 
through ; nostiles with their 
tunities—ah, dear friends, pause and reflect 


ere you urge so positively this great re- 
form.”’ EN Coit ELLIorTT, 


Iratca, N. T. 


FENCES, BUT LOW ONES. 


Keep up the fences, but do not make them too 
high, 
Do not have them look as if any were shut 


in or any fenced out. Let the fence be low and 


| open, that passers-by may enjoy the grass and 
flowers of the yard within. 

We love to receive our friends, but we do not 
like to have even the dearest rash into our bed- 
rooms, or our sanctum sanctorums, as if their 
rights equaled ours. So we love to have all 
enjoy the beauties of our yard and garden, but 
we hold dear and sacred our individuality, 
which we seem to surrender when we throw 
down our feaces and make our yards like a 
public common. 

In this far Western country, it was long ere we 
had fences. They were an expensive luxury. 
But our houses were never qulte homes until 
we had them inc'osed with low, pretty fences 
They did not seem to usa re ic of barbarism,”’ 
bat an evidence of growling civilization — 
neither unsightly nor forbidding, bit only say- 
log gen ly, This spot is sacred to me and my 
loved ones, our Paradise, our Home“ 


Denver, Col. EK. P. B. 


THE MISSIONARY FUND. 


Christian Union C0. 

I am truly grateful to the friend that has put 
my name on your subscription list. and wish 
you to convey my thanks to bim The Christian 
Uoſon bas been a favorite paper with me, but 
I could not afford it myself for this year. 

W. G. 

Syxrston. Wells Co, Dakota. 


The Christian Union C. 

GENTLEMEN. — Dur favor of the 9d 
inst. is before me, with the information that 
one year's sabscription to The Christian Union 
has been pald byafriend. I regard The Chris- 
tian Union as a valuable paper, and shall be 
pleased to receive it. 

I wish to express my thanks to the donor, and 
would be glad to form the acquaintance of one 
wo is so qaick to appreciate the wants of a 
Home Missionary. Very truly yours, 

F.G. A. 

Lake Henry, Kingsbury Co., Dakota. 


The Christian Union Co.: 

GENTLEMEN,—Please accept my hearty thanks 
for the Xtn Union,” and convey the same to 
the kind donor. 

I appreciate the favor very highly, for I find 
that your paper is most excellent, and that 
neither the nor —— can be a substitute for it. 

I will endeavor that others shall share its 
benefits. ‘Sincerely yours, G. R. 

Kxronux, Idaho. 


The Christian Union reoelved very thankfully ; 
I evjoy reading it. 

Please give my thanks to the kind friend send- 
ing it to me; and may God bless both the sender 
and The Christian Union. 

Yours for Christ, 

CARBONDALE, Kan. 


M. J. M. 


To The Christian Union, N. F.. 

I have received your note, with two numbers 
of The Christian Un'on. Yankton County. nine 
miles east of this city, where I organized a Con- 
gational church with five members, and had it 
recognized last October by a council, took in 
two members at the first communion, then 
three, then five,and thenone. It now numbers 
seventeen members, and the corner-stonelof the 
church was laid two weeks ago, and the frame 
s now going rapidly up. You cheer me greatly 
to have you say that some friends have paid for 
the Union for me. I wish you could give me 
the name. for I will write as thankful a letter as 
I am capable for the great favor. 

Yours truly, 

YanxTon, Dak. 


O. B. N. 


Christian Union Co.“ 

GENTLEMEN,—Your note of the 2d, informing 
me that a friend. eto, has authorized you to put 
my name on your subscription list.“ is re- 
ceived. I am very thankful indeed to that 
friend, whoever he may be. If I Rvew his name 
and address I would send hima letter of thanks. 
I have received two numbers of the Union. I 
prize it very highly. Tours very truly, 

C. M. B. 
Dar rox, Fla. 


THE Morro. —“ Absalom,“ said an editor 
who was hard at work at the first number 
of his paper, what would you suggest as a 
suitable motto to go under the head on the 
first page? How would Hew to the line, 
let the chips fall where they may,’ do?“ re- 
plied the foreman; ‘‘or ‘The Union, now 
and forever, one and inseparable ’?’’ They 
are very good, said the editor, but they 
don’t quite suit me. I have been thinking ot 
With malice toward none, with charity for 
all,“ and yet that isn’t exactly what I am 
after either. Let me see: Whatever is 
morally wrong cannot be politically right,’ 
‘One flag, one country’—ah, Ihave it! Make 


the motto, No pay, no paper,’ Absalom.” — 
[ Exchange. 


DO IT AND IT WILL BI DONE. 
By Mrs. M. C. Hunczrrorp. 


My great-grandmother died many years 
before I was born, and I know little of her 
except that she was the dearly loved mother 
of many sone, but she has had a direct infia- 
ence upon my life through a most excellent 
motto, which has become traditionary 
among her descendants. 

She left a luxurious English home to spend 
her married life in the midst of the hard- 
ships and inconveniences of one of the new- 
est of the United States. But whatever dif- 
ficult tasks fell to her unaccustomed hands, 
she always encountered with the cheery 
aphorism, ‘“‘ Do it and it will be done As 
the duties of life came to her boys—and they 
came very early in those days—her motto 
persistently repeated on each occasion 
spurred them on to courage and promptness 
in the discharge of duty. A task grows no 
smaller by sitting down and groaning about 
it, and when it is over there is such a warm 
glow of satisfaction in the heart that it is 
worth while to “ up and at it“ in the begin- 
ning, remembering that ‘‘ once begun is half 
done.“ 

It is fashionable to deride old saws 
days, but no amount of ridicule can lessen 
the value to me of the old motto that is put 
in practice every day of my life.— [Ex. 


— 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The above-named institution was incor- 
porated in April, 1885, succeeding to the 
business founded and euccessfully bullt up 
by George H. Lowis & Co. ; but, in fact, the 
businees is now in the fifteenth year of its 
existence. The founder, whose name the 
company bears, came from New England to 
Iowa in 1869, and has since been a resident 
of that State. His knowledge of the charac- 
ter and value of real estate in Iowa and 
Nebraska is extensive and accurate. Being 
a graduate of Yale College and a lawyer by 
profession, his experience and training 
marked him as capable for the cautious and 
conservative work in which he soon decided 
to engage. Mr. Maynard, the Secretary of 
the company, is also a Yale graduate and a 
gentieman of the highest character and 
etanding in the community. The farms of 
Iowa and Eastern Nebraska, aud first-class 
real estate in a few Western cities of sub- 
stantial growth and solid values, furnish 
their securities. We are assured by the 
mmagement that not a cent of principal or 
interest has ever been lost bya patron of 
this institution in all of its fifteen years’ 
vrowth. The company places loans only 
after careful inspection of the security, and 
upon unquestionable titles, which the com- 
pany guarantees. The writer believes in- 
vestors will find no more reliable agency 
and no safer real estate securities than are 
offered by the Lewis Investment Company, 
of Des Moines, Iowa. 


THE SEWING WOMAN AT NIGHT. 


I am too tired to pray, O pitying Lord 
I only know the day’s hard tasks are done. 

Ibring my burdens—thou canst count them o'er 
I lay them down before thee, every one; 

I only long for sleep, to still my pain, 

Aud strength to take my burdens up again. 
Mary Riddell Corley in Boston Tra nscript. 


— 


SUMMER TOURS. 


Round - trip excursion tickets at low rates are 
now on sale via the Burlington Route, C., B. 
& Q. R. R. from Chicago, Peoria. and St. Louis 
to Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo. Salt Lake 
City. Ogden, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and resorts 
West and Northwest. The “ Burlington " is the 
only line running sleeping cars from Chicago to 
Denver without change. It is the only line by 
which you can go from Chicago to Denver and 
be but one night on the road. It is the pictur- 
que line to St Paul and Minneapolis. It runs 
daily fast trains“ to Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Lincoln, Chey- 
enne, and Denve:. Fine Government Lands are 
located on its new lines in Nebraska. It fs the 
best line by which to reach all principal land 

ints in the West ard Northwest. Tickets via 

he Burlington Route can be obtained uf coupon 
ticket agents of connecting lines. Send in 
age to Paul Morton. Gen'l Pass. and Ticket 
Agent C. B. & G. R. R., Chicago, III., four cents 
fora copy of the Bur n Route Guide, or 
six cents for an illustrated book about Colorado 
and the Garden of the Goda. 


DIED. 


At Dorchester, Mass, May 31, Miss Emma Car- 
ruth, daughter of the late Nathan Carruth, and 


| Treasurer ot the Woman's Board of Missions. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


The hour for the President’s reception of 
the Baptists brought with it a shower, and 
one brother was sent around to ask the 
President to designate another hour. Mr. 
Cleveland replied: ‘I did not suppose you 
Baptists would be afraid of a little water. 
The Baptist replied: Mr. President, you 
know that we have always been opposed to 
sprinkling.“ Then followed a talk about 
the Baptists. The President said: ‘* Your 
denomination numbers in America 2,000,- 
000.” “ Why, sir, said the Baptist, we 
bave more than 3,000,000 of regular Baptists, 
while there are 1,000,000 more of irregular 
Baptists, known as Disciples, Hard Shells, 
etc.” The President smiled, and said: “I 
shall be most happy to receive the Baptists 
to-morrow afternoon at two o’clock.”— 
[Richmond Religious Herald. 


A young Brahmin, lately returned to India 
from Kogland, has applied for re-admission 
to his caste, which he lost by foreign travel 
If he is re-admitted, it wili open the gate to 
many breaches of caste. If he is not re- 
admitted, rebellion against the folly of the 
rule debarring him will be sure to follow. 


Among the cases tried at a London police 
court was that of a woman who would snatch 
up any very young child whom she saw in 
the street and burry with it to a minister to 
get it christened. She did this on the chance 
of getting a meal or money, as a starving 
woman in these circumstances was pretty 
sure to be considered a ‘‘ deserving object.“ 
and then she took the child back to where 
she had found it. 


A good story is told of one of her Majesty's 
inepectors in mid-England. Examining the 
school in question, Mr. K inquired, ‘‘ What 
is a pilgrim?” After a pause a sturdy little 
imp boldly answered, A pilgrim is a man, 
plesalr. “ A man!“ returned the inspect- 
or, severely; that won't do. Tell some 
more about a plilgrim.“ Another pause, 
broken by the examiner this time: I'm a 
man, you know,“ he sald, rashly; am la 
pilgrim ? Here followed no pause, but the 
prompt rejoinder, ‘‘ Oh! no, sir, a plgrim's 
a good man, sir.“ 

Here are some extracts from examination 
papers : Question— What was the Dred Scott 
decision ? Answer—The Dred Scott decision 
declmed that slave owners could carry 
slaves into any territory except their own. 
Another answer—Dred Scott decision was 
that protected tariff should be kept out of 
the Territories. Question—What are ocean 
currents? Answer—The ocean currant is a 
celebrated meal-atorm on the coast of Nor- 
way.—[Amertcan Missionary. 


The holy water disappeared from the font 
of a church in Paris, and the priest sent a 
detective to watch the doors. It was dis- 
covered that a milkman was the thief. 


“When I look at the congregation,“ said 
a London preacher, “‘I say, Where are the 
poor?’ When I count the offertory in the 
vestry I say, ‘ Where are the rich?“ 


When Professor K. reached the rostrum 
for prayers he found his watch about two 
minutes slower and himself as much later 
than he expected. Looking at his watch, he 
exclaimed, I shall have no faith in my 
watch after this!” “It is not faith, but 
works, you need,’’ was the quick reeponse of 
Professor J.—{Harper’s Magazine. 


The largest umbrella in the world has been 
made in Glasgow for a King of East Africa. 
It can be opened and shut in the usual way, 
and when open is twenty-one feet in diame- 
ter; the staff is also twenty-one feet long. It 
is lined with cardinal red and white, has a 
lot of straw tassels, and a border of crim- 
son satin. The canopy itself is made of 
Italian straw, and the top terminates in a 
gilded cone. 


Russia leather is made in Connecticut ; 
Bordeaux wine is manufactured in Califor 
nia; Italian marble is dug in Kentucky ; 
French lace is woven in New Tork; Mar- 
seilles linen ig produced in Massachusetts 
English cassimere is made in New Hamp- 
shire; Parisian art work comes from a shop 
in Boston ; Spanish mackerel are caught on 
the New Jersey coast; and Havana cigars 
are rolled by the million in Chicago.—[Ex- 
change, 

A rope jast finished for the Edinburgh 
cable tramway is seventeen thousand feet 
long. This is the longest unspliced cable in 
use in Great Britain ; but for the Melbourne 
Australia) tramway ropes twenty thousand 


and twenty-six thousand feet in length, and 
without splicing, have been supplied. The 
latter weigh twenty-four tons. 


OBITUARY. 
MRS. ELIZA d. HIGHT.—1799-1888. 


At Portland, Maine, Mrs. Eliza Gould 
Hight, daughter of Nathaniel and Eliz: Mo 
Lellan Gould, of Gorham, and widow of 
Humphrey Hight, of Wayne, passed from 
her home with her children to the Father’s 
home above, May 24, 1888, aged eighty nine 
years three months. She had been for seven- 
teen years (since her husband’s death) an 
invalid; but so uncomplaining and patient 
that all loved her and deemed it a privilege 
and pleasure to minister to her. The white, 
fisecy cap over the soft hair was like a crown 
to her fair, noble face that always had a 
smile of welcome; and the dark eyes would 
sparkle as she talked of deep intellectual 
subjects with a comprehension kept keen by 
her reading and her unfailing interest in all 
current topics. She dearly loved The Chri- 
tian Union, and quoted it often. In her 
early days she joined the Congregational 
church in Gorham, and at her marriage took 
a letter to the church in Winthrop. Her 
whole life was a clear shining, reflecting the 
Christ-life so that it seemed to radiate from 
her, blessing others and causing them to 
bless her. She was always the comfort and 
wise counselor of the ever-widening circle 
of her friends. Old and young found her 
equally ready with the word in season; 
rejoicing with those that were glad and 
weeping with those that were sorrowfal, 
helping them to remove the shoulder from 
the burden.“ telling them the burden would 
be there, but Christ would bear it. 

Her beautiful Christian life was a constant 
benediction ; a psalm of praise bursting into 
songs of victory, and breathing tenderness 
and comfort to those cast down. 80 pure, 
go sweet, so strong, was her character, s9 
broad and catholic her sympathies, and so 
rich her intellect—a rare and true soul. who 
walked with God. * * 

PORTLAND, Malne. 


“ OBSTINATE” 


This lady was not obstinate, but the die- 
ease which vexed her was. For ten years 
she had a weary and broken-down feeling, 
with neur a and internal troubles, among 
which were heart palpitation and stomach 
disorders, accompanied with great pain in 
the head, Her first report after beginning 
to take Compound Oxygen showed but little 
improvement, but she kept on cheerfly and 
hopefully until steady gain rewarded 
her patient efforts. A month later she 
she noted the temporary disappearance of 
most of her symptoms. Fora while they 
troubled her by occasional return. In a few 
weeks she wrote: The most obstinate symp- 
tom isthe head trouble. Other symptoms 
not so severe.“ Again: “lam now on the 
third treatment ; my stomach and pain in 
the heart have not troubled me at all since 
the first three or four days of usingit. I am 
ateadily increasing in flesh and strength. 
You cannot imagine how much I have im- 
proved in my looks.“ Thus do the most 
obstinate maladies yield to the Compound 
Oxygen treatment; and sufferers who have 
hardly dared hope’ to be well have been 
refurnished with vigor and vitality. 

This is a deeply interesting subject. 
Would you learn more about it? Write to 
Dre. Starkey & Palen, 1,529 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for books, which will be 
sent free and will tell all you ask to know. 
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FINEST BABY FOOD, 
BEST INVALID FOOD, 
MOST PALATABLE FOOD, 
MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD, 


MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD. 
A valuable pamphlet on the Care of Infants & 
and Invalids sent on application, 
Bold by Druggists. 25c., 800.1 $1.00. 
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WELLS. RICHARDSON f cn. 


The Lady 


Who has fine Hair, and desires to pre- 
serve its color, abundance, and lustre, 
should use Ayer’s Hair Vigor as a 
dressing. It keeps the scalp clean and 
cool, and is by far the most exquisite 
toilet preparation in the market. 

B. M. Johnson, M. D., Thomas Hill, 
Mo., says: I have used Axer's Hair 
Vigor in my family for a number of 
years, and regard it as the best hair 
preparation I know of. It keeps the 
scalp clean, the hair soft and lively, and 

reserves the original color. My — 

1as used it for a long time with most 
satisfactory results.’ 

Mrs. S. A. Rock, of Anderson, Texas, 
writes: At the age of 4, in Monroe, 
La., I had a severe attack of swamp, or 


malarial, fever. After I got well my 
hair commenced coming out, and so con- 
tinued until it had well nigh all gone. 


I used several kinds of hair restorers, 
but they did no good. A friend gave me 
a bottle of Axer's Hair Vigor. Before 
tinishing the first bottle my hair began 
to grow, and by the time I used three 
bottles, I had a fine head of hair.“ 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 
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a Ten Colare, or five pairsos Cuffs, sold at stores 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR Oo., 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER. 


SPRINGS, FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA. 
NATURAL, PURE, WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR. 


Will cureRheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Inctpien 
ht’ pala, all diseases of Uric Acid 


Diathesis, Ali ts. Bend for pamphlet, 298 
way. 
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FOR 
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Parent Improveo Cusnionsp 
Ean Daums Perfectly Restore the 
Hearing, whether the is caused 
by colds, ‘vers or injuries to the natural 
drums. Invisible, comfortable, always 
in position, Music, conversation, whis- 
pers heard distinctly. We refer to those 
using them. Write to F. HISCOX, 853 
“| Broadway, cor. Ith St., New York, for 
illustrated book of proofs, F 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER co. 


46 Murray St., New York. 


Fine China and 
Gray Stone-wareJars 
to hold the Water. 
A NATURAL STONE 
for a Filtering Me- 
diam. 


Fitted with 2 
rate Pateot ce 
Chambers to cool the 
water. 


As easily cleaned as 
aWater Pitcher. 
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so disguised that the most 

delicate stomach can take it. 
Remarkable as a 

FLESH PRODUUER, 


Persons gain rapidly 
SS while taking it. 


SCOTT'S EMULSION 


Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the Finest 
and Best preparation for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION,SCROFULA,GENERAL 
DEBILATY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS, 


ALL Davearsts. Scott & Bowne, NewYork, 


INVALID ROLLING: CHAIR. 


those who are un- 
able to walk. 


Mention this paper, 7 Circular 
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SALAD 
DRESSING. 


THE BEST MADE. 


DURKEE’S 


SPICES 
& MUSTARD. 


THE COOD NEWS 


GRFEATAMERICAN LAD! ES 
* 
T 2 nducements ever of- 


fered. Now's your time to get 
up orders for our celebrated 
eas and Coffees, and secure 


ComMPANY a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 


Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Go Ml Moss Rose Tollet Set, Watch, Tirass Lamp, 
or We 1 tionary. 


For full irtic wh irs address 
MERICAN 
land 33 Vesey St., Ne w York. 


THE GREAT. 
P. O. Box 289, 


CHURCH EQUIPM ENT. 
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THE VERY REST 
Church Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC, 


Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 

Reflector 
for every conceivable nse. Catalogues 
tree. lease state w ants. 
WHEELER REFLEOTOR C00. 
2 Washington St. F. Lake St, 

Boston, Mass. Chicago, III. 

14 So, Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


No. 1 Salt 


Terre, 2 
Plash $68. 
8 C. 
& Co, 
Boston 
Mass, 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. T., BELLS, 


For Churches, Schools, etc. , also Chime 
and Peals. For more than halt acentur 
noted for superiority over all others. 
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CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPA 
Troy, N. V., 


Manufacture the fincet grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL — 
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Advert “ement in The Christian Unten. 
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